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CHAPTER I THE MAN WITHOODUT PITY 


In the strong light of the green-shaded desk-lamp, 
the speaker’s face was vividly limned. It was cruel, 
predatory, and repulsive—the face of a man without 
either scruple or mercy. That was why, perhaps, 
Kurtin Zsolt had made such a success of his con- 
scienceless job. 

‘* Sommer is dead,”’ he said. 

Barcza, who had been summoned to this room, the 
walls of which were lined by cabinet files, stared in 
astonishment. It was difficult to believe the news. 

“When? How? ”’ he asked. 

The reply was rapped out: 

‘“‘ He was found dead in his bed this morning.”’ 

“* Murdered ? ”’ 

The other shook his head. 

““ No—they don’t do such things in England.” A 
smile that was more than half contemptuous accom- 
panied the words. ‘‘ It must have been some disease 
of the heart. There is no further information as yet. 
That will come.”’ 

The listener waited. Although a trusted confidant, 
he had learned from experience to regard his superior 
with awe. Kurtin Zsolt was a man who liked to hold 
the stage to the elimination of his subordinates. 

Quickly the next words were added, 

“We must find a successor.”’ 
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Kuno Barcza put forward a suggestion so quickly 
that it might have been thought he was anxious to 
curry favour. 

‘“‘ But there is Rykov-——”’ he said. 

A hand was raised. The light from the reading-lamp 
fell full upon him. 

“‘ Rykov is a fool! ”’ 

After this there were no further proffers of help. 
Barcza knew that Zsolt had made up his mind. 

And so it proved. 

“We must send someone from Sargovin. Perhaps 
you can make a suggestion ? ”’ 

Barcza swiftly searched his mind. He was anxious 
not to make a second mistake, but, at the same time, 
he knew that here was his opportunity. 

“Must he have worked in the Intelligence? ’’ he 
asked. 

Zsolt rose from his chair. 

“TI want a man of brain, of culture, of audacity,” 
he said ; “‘ you, who are supposed to be in touch with 
everyone in the city, should know such a one... 
Well ? ’’—after a moment’s pause—‘“‘ ] am waiting.” 

“TI think there is such a man; but I do not know 
if he would be willing.” 

‘Tell me about him.’’ Kurtin Zsolt, apparently 
interested, resumed his chair 

“ This man i 

“ First, his name ? ” 

“ He calls himself Vishiloff.”’ 

““ Which means his real name is something else ? ” 

““ Perhaps.”’ 

“* Continue.” 

“ Vishiloff goes every night to the Café of the Silver 
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Shepherd. He drinks coffee and plays dominoes. 
Always—he is alone.” 

46 Why ? a9 | 

‘‘For the past month I have been trying to find 
out. Last night, as it happened, I discovered the 
secret. Vishiloff is a man whose soul burns with 
hatred.”’ 

“‘ Against whom ? ”’ 

‘“‘ England.”’ 

“Why ?”’ 

“IT will tell you what I know. Two years ago he 
was forced to flee from London. As yet I have no 
details, but I imagine that if he had not gone he 
would have been sent to a long term of penal servitude.” 

“He had broken their absurd laws ? ”’ 

Kuno Barcza, whose work did not induce merriment, 
permitted himself a smile. 

“‘ Practically all of them, I believe. In any case, 
he had to leave the country at a moment’s notice. 
He came to Sargovin from Paris, content, as I under- 
stand it, to live obscurely for some time.” 

“What was he in London ? ”’ 

“ Originally, a doctor.”’ 

“Well known ? ”’ 

“‘ He practised in Harley Street.” 

“Which means,’’ commented Zsolt, ‘‘ that he was 
one of two things: a wealthy charlatan, or a person 
of real ability. Proceed.”’ 

“ At first he lived in the slums, working amongst 
the poor. He did good work, although, now and then, 
Stories were told of his unbelievable callousness. He 
was known as the Man Without Pity. 

“Then, by some means, he became attached to the 
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staff of our greatest hospital, St. Sepulchre’s. Here 
he has been working for the past eighteen months. I 
have made inquiries and find that he undoubtedly 
possesses genius—this man whose soul is as hard as 
flint. Many miraculous operations has he performed. 
. .. And been content, all the while, to remain 
comparatively unknown.”’ 

6é Why ? a” 

“That I cannot say. It is possible, although at 
the same time difficult to believe, that his nerve was 
broken through his experience in London, where he 
was hunted as acriminal. A more likely explanation, 
I think, is that he has become absorbed in his old 
medical research work. 

“But lately his manner has changed: from being 
a shabby, hang-dog figure, keeping to the by-ways, he 
has now become more confident. Last night, at the 
Silver Shepherd, he showed a certain arrogance in 
talking to Joseph, the mattre d’hotel.”’ 

“And now,” demanded Kurtin Zsolt, with a show 
of impatience, ‘‘ why should this man be useful to me ? ”’ 

Kuno Barcza enumerated the points on his fingers. 

“‘ Firstly,”’ he said, “‘ because he hates England. 
Secondly, because, in the past, he has been a criminal ; 
and, thirdly, because he is to my mind a man of 
outstanding personality. Whether you will be able 
to persuade him I do not know.” 

The order came sharp and incisive. 

‘“ Bring him to me here to-night.” 


The Café of the Silver Shepherd which, as all the 
world knows, is on the third corner of the Boulevard 
St. Sebastopol after one passes the Sargovin Courts of 
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Justice, is one of the most noted resorts of post-war 
Europe. For one purpose or another, adventurers 
from every country throng its pleasure-rooms. 

Kuno Barcza, nodding to Joseph as he walked 
through the main hall of the restaurant, continued 
until he found himself in a large room beyond. This 
was not so well lighted; indeed, the illumination in 
some of the discreetly hidden alcoves might have been 
termed by a captious critic as obscure. From these, 
snatches of laughter could be heard from time to time : 
Sargovin is a city in which the pleasures of the senses 
are not curtailed, and the Café of the Silver Shepherd 
is its favourite haunt. , 

Barcza had got through the better part of two 
bottles of wine before the man he expected made his 
appearance. 

“M. Vishiloff!’’ he called softly. 

The new-comer who answered the summons was an 
arresting figure even in this company of the sophisti- 
cates ; a subject which would have fascinated not only 
the professional physiognomist, but any earnest student 
of human character. 

Of slight—almost childish—build, his huge head 
dominated a seemingly frail body. It was a remark- 
able head, bald in front, and protruding in a bulge 
behind. The head, an expert would have said, of a 
great genius—or of a great criminal. The man’s face 
was stnkingly pale, and this lack of colour was 
accentuated by lips so red that they might have been 
painted like a woman’s. From out of the death-like 
pallor, deep-set eyes glowed with an unnatural light. 
Here, the same expert would have said, was a man 
driven by a devil. An evil spirit in human guise. 
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‘You are late to-night,” said Barcza. 

The man who called himself Vishiloff paid the 
remark scant attention. 

‘‘T have been performing an important operation,” 
he said, seating himself; “‘I have opened a man’s 
skull and looked into his brain.” 

Because he did not know what reply to make to this 
strange statement, Barcza poured out for his guest a 
glass of wine. 

“Not for me’’—the drink was waved aside—‘ I 
permit myself nothing but coffee.” 

A waiter, passing, was given the order. 

Kuno Barcza had lived a curious life; he had met 
a great many unusual men and women, and had 
experienced adventures so bizarre that they would not 
have been credited by the ordinary person. Although 
generally able to handle any situation, he now felt 
himself nonplussed. This fellow Vishiloff had to be 
treated with gloved hands; a man who induced a 
strange sense of something far more potent than mere 
respect ; a man who might almost be said, as he sat 
there smoking a long Russian cigarette, to inspire 
fear. 

Yet it had to be done. 

““M.  Vishiloff,” he said, ‘“‘ your work at 
St. Sepulchre’s has attracted the attention of the 
Government.” 

The listener’s full red lips twisted themselves into 
a mockery of a grin. 

“The Government, you say? Do you know what 
I think of any Government? That!’ He snapped 
his long, slender fingers in such frank contempt that 
Barcza felt his mission was bound to be a failure. 
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“I realised from the first that you were not a 
conventional person, M. Vishiloff,’’ he continued, with 
every sign of wishing to be conciliatory, “‘ and so, 
since you do not appear to desire it, I will not carry 
this conversation any further.’”’ His experience of 
men told him that he would be far more likely to gain 
the other’s interest by cutting off the topic straight- 
away. 

In this he was successful. 

“Why should your somewhat notorious Govern- 
ment pay attention to me, M. Barcza?’”’ came the 
question. 

The emissary decided to put certain.of his cards 
on the table. 

“As you may surmise,” he said, “I have many 
friends and acquaintances in the city. They include 
some of our biggest medical savants, and it is from 
these that recognition of your genius has come. 
Talk has drifted through to the members of the 
Government, and Kurtin Zsolt—the most influential— 
is anxious to thank you, in person, for all the splendid 
work you have done whilst attached to the staff of 
the St. Sepulchre Hospital.”’ 

His companion pursed his too-red lips. 

‘ That is strange, my friend. Although I have not 
mixed with the outside world much since coming to 
Sargovin, yet I should have had very dull ears indeed 
had I not been aware that M. Kurtin Zsolt is not only 
Dictator, but Chief of the Intelligence Department 
here. Why should he wish to see me? ” 

“Iam but his emissary ; I do not share his secrets 
All I know is that to-night, when I was in his office, 
he asked me to find you without delay, and request 
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that you should come along with me to make his 
acquaintance.” 

“You know nothing more than that ?”’ 

“Nothing more. Yet I would add this: that I 
think, M. Vishiloff, it would be to your advantage— 
your material advantage—if you complied with the 
request.” 

““Isn’t ‘ request ’ the wrong word—should it not be 
“command ’?” 

Barcza demurred. 

“You are entirely a free agent, let me assure you, 
M. Vishiloff. And now,” rising, ‘‘ shall we go?” 

To his surprise Vishiloff did not object. 

“T confess,” he said, ‘‘ to a certain anticipation at 
meeting the illustrious M. Kurtin Zsolt.” 


CHAPTER II THE SECRET MISSION 


THE two passed through a variegated human medley 
on their way to the big swing doors. 

Had he cared Barcza might have told his companion 
some interesting stories about the persons to be seen. 
For instance, the beautiful blonde talking so animatedly 
with the man Barcza knew to be a Foreign Attaché, a 
few years before had been the means of changing the 
whole course of a European war. Leaving her Paris 
convent she had outdone any character of fiction by 
embarking on the adventurous career of an inter- 
national spy. Disguised as a private soldier, she had 
penetrated through the lines of one army to get to 
the head-quarters of the opposing Commander-in- 
Chief. What transpired during the eight days she 
remained at this H.Q., only those for whom she 
worked ever knew; but historians, when they come 
to write of this campaign, will have an amazing story 
to tell. 

Scattered here and there in this notorious night- 
resort were other characters that might have 
stepped straight out of a sensational film. Beyond 
a mere glance, Barcza paid them no attention: 
there was far more important work to be done that 
night. 

A long, grey, closed car bore them at a fast speed 
to the great building which was the head-quarters of 
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the Government. A lift shot them up at an alarming 
rate to the third floor. 

At a door at the end of the corridor Barcza tapped 
discreetly. 

*‘Enter,”’ called a voice. 

The next moment Kurtin Zsolt’s jackal had brought 
his visitor into the Presence. 

Barcza’s work was done. With a brief wave of the 
hand Zsolt signified that he was no longer required. 

For some seconds after the door had closed the two 
men so strikingly dissimilar, not only in physique but 
in mentality, stood facing each other. It was as 
though each recognised a personality strong enough to 
do battle. 

This was a new experience to Zsolt. The Power 
behind the Government and, in some respects, the 
most influential man in the country, he was used to 
those who entered that room cringing before him. 
This obsequiousness took many forms, but, in every 
instance, it was unmistakable. 

This visitor was different. He gave no evidence of 
fear whatever; on the other hand, his attitude was 
subtly that of a man about to confer a favour. 

Zsolt waited for the other to speak, but Vishiloff 
made no sign, standing looking at him searchingly. 

Thus it was that Zsolt himself broke the silence 
which, by this time, had become so tense that the air 
seemed to vibrate. 

““I must thank you for coming so promptly to see 
me, M. Vishiloff.’’ So accustomed was he now to being 
regarded as a Dictator that Zsolt was unable to keep 
an element of irony out of his tone. 

It passed the other by. 
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‘‘The reason I came was because, as I told your 
messenger, I experienced some curiosity about you, 
M. Zsolt,” he said. 

‘‘ Then you have heard of me? ”’ 

The visitor shrugged his slight shoulders. 

‘* Who could have lived in Sargovin for nearly two 
years without hearing of the great, the celebrated, the 
illustrious Kurtin Zsolt ?’’ he asked. And, this time, 
the irony was on the speaker’s side; but it was more 
subtle, more piquantly flavoured. 

‘‘ And what have you been told ? ”’ 

Another shrug. 

‘“‘T am a stranger in your country ; it.is not tor me 
to express any opinion on the politics of Pasnovia. 
. .. But, if you will excuse me,” Vishiloff continued 
in a quicker tone, “my time is valuable. In ten 
minutes I am due back at St. Sepulchre’s Hospital.” 

Zsolt moved his chair nearer to the great writing- 
table on which so many infamous campaigns had been 
planned. This man interested him. 

“On behalf of the Government, M. Vishiloff,’”’ he 
said, “‘ I should like to thank you for the wonderful 
work you have done so unobtrusively for the poor of 
this city during the past eighteen months.”’ 

The words left the other unmoved. 

“IT am interested in medical research,” was all he 
said ; “‘ there is this to be said for your city : much of 
the absurd etiquette which governs the medical 
authorities of other places is disregarded here. Any 
man with ability is given his chance. For that I shall 
always be grateful.”’ 

Zsolt, waiting to pounce, seized on the words. 

“A little later, M. Vishiloff, I hope to give you the 
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opportunity—the great opportunity—of allowing you 
to express that gratitude in a practical form. In the 
meantime, may I ask what particular line of research 
you are now engaged upon ? ” 

The immobile face, which up till now had been a 
mere pallid mask, lighted up with a fugitive animation. 

*‘ Cerebral localisation. To a layman, like yourself, 
the words will probably convey nothing. But, briefly, 
the main principle is to stimulate various parts of the 
brain by means of an electrical current. It is a vast 
field, and much remains to be done.” 

Zsolt tapped lightly on the desk with the tip of a 
pencil. 

“You speak as an enthusiast, M. Vishiloff,’’ he 
said; ‘‘a fact which gives me regret.’”’ He passed 
over a box of cigars, but the offer was declined. 

“Tf you don’t mind, I will smoke one of my own 
Cigarettes. Why should my interest in a certain 
branch of medical research cause you regret ? ”’ 

“ Because I am tempted to make you a proposal— 
and this proposal, if you accepted it, would mean your 
leaving Sargovin.”’ 

“Well? ” 

“ That I take it then is not an insuperable obstacle ? ”’ 

“I should be governed by circumstances. I could 
now carry on my research work in another city.” 

Then Zsolt made his lunge. 

“’ London ? ” he snapped. 

Vishiloff, who had lit his long Russian cigarette, 
blew out a thin stream of smoke before he replied. 

“Why do you say London? ”’ he inquired; “ sup- 
pose, now, you leave the clouds, M. Kurtin Zsolt, and 
come down to earth. I ama practical man.”’ 
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“ Very well; Iwill. You area medical investigator, 
but nevertheless you take, I trust, an interest in the 
ordinary affairs of this workaday world.” 

‘‘ You mean politics ? ”’ 

“Yes. No intelligent man can ignore politics 
nowadays. And that being so, it would be no news 
to you to hear that, in spite of the League of Nations’ 
Conferences, the whole of Europe is at present in a 
state of tension. This behoves every nation to main- 
tain a large and highly-efficient Secret Service. 
Believe me, there never was a time when the security 
of States depended so much upon their Intelligence 
Departments. But enough. Having first received 
your word that anything I say will be treated in the 
strictest confidence——’’ He paused. 

“Only fools babble ; I am not a fool.” 

“That is sufficient for me. My Chief-of-Staff, 
M. Barcza, has spoken well of you. Here then, in a 
nutshell, is my proposition: The man appointed to 
the head of the Pasnovian Intelligence in London has 
suddenly died.’’ 

The full, red lips of the listener twitched momentarily. 

“ Violently ? ”’ 

“ Not at all. He died in his bed: heart disease.” 

Another keen look, and M. Zsolt continued. 

“ T want a successor to carry on his work.”’ 

The listener laughed. 

““IT have heard good accounts of your practical 
common sense, M. Zsolt. Why select a student in 
medical research to be the head of an important spy 
system—for that, I take it, is what you mean ? ”’ 

“ You are impatient. I have not yet finished. The 
essence of Intelligence work is to put your opponents 
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off their guard. The English Secret Service is efficient 
—I will say that for it—and they have learned to 
know most of my principal agents. Now I intend to 
change my method. I hope to send a man on whom 
no possible suspicion could fall.” 

Vishiloff turned in his chair. 

‘You have made all manner of inquiries about me, 
no doubt ? ” 

‘“‘M. Barcza has told me a few things.” 

“Including the fact that there is the modern 
equivalent of a price on my head in England? Do 
you want me to run into a trap, M. Kurtin Zsolt ? ” 

“ I will tell you the exact words I used to M. Barcza 
only an hour ago. I said I wanted to send to London 
someone with brains, culture, and audacity. I shall 
not be unduly complimenting you, M. Vishiloff, when 
I say that I believe you possess all these qualities. 
The fact that you were forced to leave London some 
two years ago will be no detriment to our plans if 
you are willing to listen to my further proposal. But, 
first, let me give you some idea of the remuneration. 

“We, of the Pasnovian Government, would be 
willing to pay you a salary of five thousand pounds a 
year—I am speaking in English money, you notice— 
with ample living expenses. A house and a small 
staff of servants would also be included.” 

“You must allow me to think.”’ 

“Certainly. Take your own time.” 

Zsolt lit a cigar and, pulling out a sheaf of papers 
from a drawer on the right-hand side of the desk, 
appeared to busy himself with their contents. Had 
he glanced at Vishiloff he would have seen his caller 
wearing a look of intense concentration. 
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It was not the salary which was so tempting to 
Vishiloff as the possibilities. For two years he had 
been living in obscurity—a poor man existing in 
drab surroundings. This sacrifice had been in part 
voluntary: the old passion of medical research had 
absorbed him to the exclusion of practically every- 
thing else. But now, with the new knowledge gained, 
he was prepared to think of other things—and what 
a subject over which to ponder. .. . 

‘‘ What would be my duties ? ” he asked. 

‘‘ These would be discussed at another meeting.”’ 

‘* A further question : How am I to get to England ? 
The police will be watching; the Secret Service— 
amongst whom I number many enemies—will be on the 
alert.”’ 

Kurtin Zsolt dismissed the difficulty peremptorily. 

“T have thought it ali out,’’ he said; “‘I have a 
plan which I am sure you will agree is flawless. 
Listen.”’ 


Twenty minutes later Vishiloff rose, 
“T accept your offer,” he stated. 


CHAPTER III THE VISION 


“I QUITE agree with Voltaire,” remarked Sir Herbert 
Mandeville, ‘‘ that a cook if he be a good one is a 
divine being. Clementin must be complimented.” He 
looked towards the end of the long room, and Auguste 
the famous mative ad’hétel of Voisin’s hastened forward. 

‘* Sir Herbert ? ” 

‘‘T should like you to be the bearer of my compli- 
ments to the chef, Auguste; the dinner has been 
excellent.’’ 

After the matire a’hotel had bowed his thanks, 
Mandeville turned to the charming girl on his left. 

“ Admit now, Sylvia,” he said, “‘ that you already 
feel much better. On the rather rare occasions when 
I am depressed I come to Voisin’s and find it an 
infallible cure.”’ 

The girl who was evidently suffering under some 
intense strain brightened at the words. 

“You're quite a good gloom dispeller yourself, 
Ninky,”’ she remarked. 

The third member of the party pricked up his ears, 

“Hallo, hallo,” he said; “compliments to another 
man—and an in-law at that! I don’t know that I 
can allow this sort of thing.” 

“There are occasions when young men should be 
seen and not heard, Peter, my boy. Even if you are 
Sylvia’s husband, I happen to her uncle by marriage, 
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And what is far more important I’m her host this 
evening.” 

Sylvia Foyle looked round the large, brilliantly-lit 
room. If her mind had not carried that awful burden, 
she could have wished for no more pleasing start to 
an evening’s amusement. The fashionable restaurant 
was thronged. London was dining out. It happened 
that two important first-nights had clashed through an 
unfortunate circumstance, and those about whom the 
newspaper gossip-writers prattle were present in 
imposing force at the favourite rendezvous of the 
moment. 

She had been given her choice, and had decided 
upon the latest drama of London’s most prolific play- 
wright. It was only in certain moods that musical 
comedy appealed to her. 

It should have been a night of nights. Peter, 
whom she had worshipped throughout two years 
of marriage, had only just returned to London 
from a long trip abroad. He had come back from 
a Government mission which had entailed not merely 
problematical risks, but very positive danger. It was 
in celebration of his return that his uncle, Sir Herbert 
Mandeville, who was at the head of a very important 
branch of Political Intelligence—Y.r of the Secret 
Service, no less—had given this dinner-party. 

“A bite at Voisin’s, and a show afterwards—that’s 
what I suggest, Sylvia, my dear,’ he had said over 
the telephone. 

He had not referred to the other matter. That 
subject was barred—had been, ever since the tragic 
hour a week before when the greatest nerve specialist 
in London had reluctantly given his opinion that 
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her brother would never be able to get off his back 
again. 

Bob paralysed! Bob, the embodiment of youth 
and high spirits, a helpless cripple! Bob, who had 
seemed to epitomise the very spirit of the flying 
service in his own attractive personality. ... 

From the moment six months before when the 
terrible news had been broken to her, she had been 
trying to persuade herself that this dreadful thing was 
not true ; it was impossible to believe that God could 
be so cruel. If there were men to be crippled, why 
select a youth with all Life’s promise before him ? 

Across the table the two men exchanged glances. 
Both knew where Sylvia’s thoughts were centred—not 
on that fashionably-crowded restaurant-floor, but on a 
private ward at a Brook Street nursing home, where 
Bob was now undergoing some fresh treatment from 
which, however, nothing much could be hoped. 

Suddenly Sir Herbert felt his foot touched beneath 
the table. 

Looking up, he suppressed an exclamation of sur- 
prise. No wonder Peter had given him the warning. 
In her present condition Sylvia must not have any 
further disturbing thoughts. 

““ Excuse me a moment, old thing.” 

Sylvia nodded, adding with a cheerfulness that 
represented a high degree of courage: ‘“‘ I suppose 
you want to go and chat to Dorothea Blake; I see 
she’s over there with Leslie Chalke.” 

But it was merely a momentary visit that Foyle 
paid to the table in question; after a word or so he 
passed on. The man he was after was just leaving 
the vestibule. 
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*“* Martin, by all that’s unholy ! ”’ he cried. 

The burly figure, on whose shoulder Peter’s hand 
was resting, turned quickly. 

“Why, say, if it isn’t Mr. Foyle! And how’re 
tricks ? ”’ 

“Oh, I’m quite fit, thanks,”’ he told the New York 
detective; “and you?” 

‘“‘ Nothing much the matter with me, except a bit of 
lumbago now and again. I suppose you’re wondering 
what I’m doing in such a fashionable joint as this, eh ?”’ 

“Well, the thought did cross my mind. It’s rather 
away from what used to be your usual line of country. 
But I’m tremendously glad to see you, all the same.” 
The speaker chuckled. ‘‘ You haven’t run across our 
old friend, Vivanti, again, I suppose ? ”’ 

The strong face of the other man darkened. 

‘““We ought never to forgive ourselves for letting 
that fellow get away, Mr. Foyle.” 

With the indomitable cheerfulness of his kind, Peter 
laughed. 

“Who knows...?” he mused. Then, breaking 
off: “‘ How long are you going to be in London ? ”’ 

“Well, it’s hard to say; I’m supposed to be on a 
holiday. Doing Europe, you know, like a good 
American.” 

“The only typical American thing about you, 
Martin,’”’ was the comment, “‘is your accent. For the 
rest, you’re a citizen of the world. I should have 
liked you by my side a month ago.”’ 

“‘ Something exciting ? ”’ 

“Well—rather. Not to be compared with the 
Vivanti business, of course.”’ 

“No; that was worth living through. By the way, 
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Mr. Foyle, how is that sweet young lady—let me see 
now, what was her name ? ” 

“You mean Miss Sylvia Fowke ? ”’ 

“Yes.” 

Peter grinned in the manner which endeared him to 
men and women alike. 

“We're living at 13a, Basil Street, Knightsbridge,” 
he stated. 

The big New Yorker whistled softly. 

“ Not married ! ”’ 

“ You wouldn’t insinuate that I was a man of loose 
morals? Yes, we’ve been married for nearly two 
years.”’ 

“Which means that you’ve thrown up the Depart- 
ment ? ”’ 

“I did for the first six months. But then I had to 
go back—couldn’t stand loafing. Sylvia does a bit, 
too. Nothing very unorthodox, you understand. You 
must come along and see us, Martin.”’ 

“T’d like to. By the way, is that Sir Herbert 
you are dining with ? ”’ 

“Yes. He’d be glad to see you, too. Don’t forget 
—13a, Basil Street, Knightsbridge.”’ 

“Sure; I won’t forget.” 

A minute later the burly person of one of the 
greatest detectives that America has ever produced 
was lost in the seething throng of Piccadilly. 


The drama was not one of the Prolific One’s best—in 
fact, in the next morning’s paper, London’s most out- 
spoken critic suggested that he had probably turned it 
out on a wet evening—but, even had the play been up 
to the gifted writer’s highest standard, Sylvia felt she 
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would not have been able to appreciate its twists and 
turns. For she herself was living in the midst of real 
drama. How could she hope to become interested in 
a set of fictitious characters when, less than a mile 
away, her only brother lay tortured with endless 
pain ? 

Twenty minutes before the final curtain was due to 
fall, Peter, who had been acutely conscious that his 
wife’s mind was not on the stage, suggested that they 
should go. 

“Come back with us,” he said to Mandeville, 
accompanying the words with a pressure on the older 
man’s arm. 

‘“‘ Just for one spot then,” agreed Sir Herbert. 


When the Basil Street flat was reached, a change 
came over Sylvia. 

“‘T ought to be ashamed of myself,” she said, with 
an earnestness that could not be mistaken ; ‘“* Ninky— 
haven’t I been a gloom ? ” 

Mandeville caught her in his arms and raised her 
high in the air. 

“Over my dead body first !’’ he said; “‘a gloom! 
Why, nothing could ever prevent you from being 
utterly delightful, darling! Peter, you ruffian, where’s 
the whisky ? ”’ 

When the glasses were charged Sylvia decided to 
have a small one herself. 

“TI want to try to forget,’’ she said. Then, turning 
to Mandeville: ‘‘ Tell me about something exciting.” 

“To do with the Department ? ” he asked. It had 
been in his mind all the evening that the best way to 
rid the girl’s mind of its burden was tv tell her some 
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professional ‘‘ shop.”” He regretted now that he had 
not instructed Peter to get Martin, the American 
detective, to join them. 

In spite of Foyle’s scowl, he obeyed her bidding. 

“Very well,” he said; “here’s something to be 
going on with : Sommer is dead.” 

To Peter this was no news, but Sylvia greeted the 
statement with an excited exclamation. 

“The chief of the Pasnovian Secret Service in 
London ? ”’ she cried. 

‘“‘That’s the man. I’m wondering whom they will 
appoint in his place.”’ 

To anyone not concerned with the intrigues which 
go on behind the scenes of the World’s Capital, the trio 
might have been discussing a commercial vacancy. 
But to these three the topic had a deep significance. 
For they dealt in realities, and not in newspaper 
paragraphs regarding the eye-wash of conferences and 
the humbug of proposed treaties. Even to Sylvia 
Foyle it was knowledge that at no time within the 
past twenty years had there been so much spying and 
counter-spying going on as at that moment. Pasnovia 
was a country which England had to watch especially ; 
consequently the appointment of a new head of their 
Intelligence—which was carried on under the mask 
and support of the Pasnovian Embassy—was of para- 
mount importance. 

““ Rykov is the next man, isn’t he, sir? ’’ Now that 
official business was being discussed, Foyle gave the 
other the courtesy due to his rank. 

“ Yes, but from what Y.11.7 sends us from Sargovin, 
Rykov is in disgrace. He blundered badly over the 
Sebastion business. It will be very interesting to 
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watch developments. ... Well, I think I must be 
going; get off to bed now, Sylvia, sweetheart, and 
have a good night’s rest.”” The speaker did not add 
any more, but his niece knew what lay behind the words. 

‘‘ Ninky,”’ she said ; “‘ you’ve been a dear to-night ; 
thanks for a splendid evening.”’ 

When Mandeville had gone Peter sat down by the 
side of his wife on the big divan in front of the fire. 

‘“* Tired, old girl ? ”’ 

“Strange to say, I’m not, Peter.”’ 

“It sounds callous, I dare say ; but you’ve simply 
got to forget, you know.” ; 

She turned to him. 

“I’m not thinking about Bob now,’ 

“I’m glad. But, still = 

Her further words came as a Surprise. 

** You didn’t imagine I noticed Martin, the American 
detective, in Voisin’s to-night, I suppose ? ”’ 

He looked at her blankly before breaking into a 
laugh. 

“Tf I’d had any sense I might have guessed,” he 
replied, complimenting her with a glance; “‘at the 
time I thought—well, you know what I thought.”’ 

“* Yes, old man, I know.”’ 

“* He’s over here on holiday I asked him to come 
along and see us.”’ 

““ Did he promise ? ” 

“Yes. He’s just about the same—a bit heavier, 
perhaps; but with the same old dreadnought of a 
face. Do you remember, Syl?’’ His mind had 
slipped back over five years; he was on the trail of a 
human monster—a monster who had had the girl 
now snuggled so close in his power. 


, 


she replied. 
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Before answering she brushed his cheek with her 
lips. 
‘‘ What I’m going to say, Peter, may surprise you. 
But, you know, now and then I’ve a sort of second- 
sight ? ”’ 

‘‘ Yes—but——”_ The seriousness of her tone was 
worrying him. 

‘You remember how I told you that Jack Beaumont 
was coming back from Africa when we all thought he 
was safe in Buenos Ayres for at least a couple of 
years ? ”’ 

Again he said, ‘‘ Yes.”” And again his eyes searched 
her face for confirmation of an inward fear. 

“ Carry on, Syl—but this is funny talk.” 

“TIT know.”’ She repeated the words like one in a 
dream: “‘I know...” 

Then, with startling abruptness, she asked a 
question : 

“‘ Did Martin say he had seen Vivanti again ? ”’ 

He put her gently from him. 

“ Vivanti? What’s brought that devil back into 
your mind?” 

She shook her head like a child pondering over a 
lesson that could not be learned. 

“I haven’t the slightest idea, Peter; honestly I 
haven't. But just now—at the very moment that 
Ninky was saying good night—I had a kind of 
vision, I saw his face—yes, Paul Vivanti’s face... 
It was leering at me! Peter, that man’s coming back 
into our lives! No, don’t smile; I know it’s true. 
He’s coming back. He’s here, in London !”’ 
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Long after his wife had gone to bed Peter sat 
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smoking. Sylvia’s words had brought back a sheaf 
of memories that were at once exciting and, in a 
measure, terrifying. 

His mind went back to that awful moment just over 
five years before, when Death had stared both Sylvia 
and himself in the face. That human devil, Dr. Paul 
Vivanti, the celebrated Harley Street neurologist 
turned criminal, had been on the eve of accomplishing 
a wonderful coup. Sylvia Fowke, as she was then, 
had alone stood between him and success. But an 
incautious word—and, acting on his .suspicions, he 
had imprisoned her in a room of the lonely house on 
the Essex coast, where he had been working out the 
final plans. 

*Peter, loving her, and acting, as he still was, for 
the Y.1 Department of which his uncle was chief, 
had gone to her rescue. But Vivanti was a dangerous 
antagonist: getting into Dipper’s Dyke, as the 
house had been called, was easier than escaping 
from it. 

Very, very near to death they had both been when 
the same man to whom he had been talking that 
night, John D. Martin, the New York detective, had 
arrived to round up the whole gang. Only Vivanti 
had escaped ; he had disappeared like a wraith. 

Five years ago. ... And not a word since... . 
Not a single item of news concerning the most danger- 
ous criminal that perhaps Europe had ever known. 
Now, to-night, Sylvia had had her astonishing vision. 
With an ordinary person he might have put down her 
outburst to over-fretted nerves, due to the strain of 
her brother’s illness; but he had been given too 

See ‘The Mystery of No. 1.” 
B 
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many proofs of his wife’s uncanny ability to read the 
future to disregard this warning. 

Seized by an impulse he went to the telephone and 
rang up a number which could not have been found 
in that excellent Directory issued by the General 
Post Office. 

“ Hallo?” asked a voice faintly. 

“ T’ve just rung up to give you an interesting piece 
of news,’ Peter told his uncle. 

“Eh? What’s that ?’’ Mandeville, who had just 
been about to drop off to sleep, spoke in a much 
livelier tone. 

“ Sylvia thinks that Paul Vivanti has come back 
to London, uncle mine.”’ 

“Don’t be a fool, my boy,’’ was the acrid retort ; 
then Foyle heard the receiver at the other end being 
replaced. 

For just a moment he remained by the instrument, 
allowing the mental picture of his indignant chief to 
linger in his mind. Then, strangely quiet for one 
usually so buoyant, he went slowly to bed. 


CHAPTER IV THE MIRACLE-WORKER 


Lonpon, for the time being, was the centre of the 
whole medical world. Delegates from every country 
had come to attend the International Congress, the 
meetings of which were being held at the wonderful 
new building of the British Medical Association. 

The lay public, always abnormally and morbidly 
interested in anything appertaining to their physical 
well-being, read with keen attention the many columns 
that were devoted in the more important newspapers 
to the reported speeches of the various world 
authorities on their particular subjects. 

The more popular papers—those which boast of 
the “‘ largest circulations ’’—are determined on such 
occasions to discover and exploit a special hero. One 
man must be singled out from all his brethren. He 
must be placed on a pinnacle and paid homage to 
daily. For such a man is a good “ story.” 

By unanimous choice the selection at the Inter- 
national Medical Congress fell upon Professor Koloman 
Loczy. 

To outward appearance, Professor Koloman Loczy 
was a somewhat insignificant figure. He was slight 
of build, and a small face was partially obscured by 
what the late lamented Frank Richardson would have 
described as ‘‘ face fungus.’’ The Professor, old- 
fashioned in some of his ways—or so it was reported— 
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allowed his mouth and chin to be hidden by a short 
but thick growth of beard and whiskers. 

Many stories were told the public of this medical 
hero, whose marvellous reputed cures of various kinds 
of paralysis had captured the popular imagination 
through the media of the daily Press. It was said, 
for instance, that irreverent medical students at 
St. Sepulchre’s Hospital, Sargovin, had termed the 
great nerve and brain specialist, ‘“ Doormat.”’ 

But, once on his feet, Professor Koloman Loczy 
invariably riveted the attention of his audience. 
Yet it was reported that, eloquent and powerful as 
he was as a speaker, his real genius was shown only 
in the operating theatre. 

England became absorbed in anything concerning 
this modern wonder-worker, and, borne on the magic 
wings of the telegraph wire and under-seas cable, the 
remainder of the world started to pay homage to the 
man who was daily receiving more publicity in the 
English Press than any three other notabilities, 
Bernard Shaw included. 


Peter, returning home to dinner after a strenuous 
day at the Department, found his wife in a state of 
great excitement 

“Oh, Peter, my dear,”’ she said, ‘‘ read it.’ She 
thrust a copy of the Eventing Standard into his 
hands. 

“What’s this?’’ he asked; ‘“‘another gangster 
murder ? ”’ 

“Don’t be absurd! Read it!” 

His glance followed the direction of the slim finger 
to the top of a column on the front page: 
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WORLD-FAMOUS DOCTOR FOR 
HARLEY STREET. 


LONDON THE GREATEST CITY. 
PROFESSOR KOLOMAN LOocCzy’s VIEWS. 
(Special Interview.) 


Not only the British Medical profession, but 
the general public, will be extremely interested to 
read that Professor Koloman Loczy, whose recent 
contributions to medical science have been described 
by the most responsible authorities as little short of 
marvellous, intends to settle in London. 

‘““Yes,’’ the Professor stated in the course of a 
special interview which a representative of the 
Evening Standard was privileged to have with him 
this afternoon, ‘‘I have decided to leave Sargovin 
and take up my residence in London—the greatest 
city in the world. 

“I must confess that I have been influenced in 
my decision by the fact that London appeals with 
irresistible force to me asa home. It is a wonderful 
city, masculine in its outlook, strong-minded and 
serious in its intentions. 

“You may be surprised to find me referring to 
your Capital in this way,” continued the Professor 
with a short smile, ‘‘ but to me towns have definite 
personalities. For instance, Vienna, Paris, New 
York, are all feminine in outlook—at least, that is 
how they have appealed to me. But London and 
Berlin are essentially masculine cities.”’ 

‘““ How would you define Sargovin ?” asked the 
interviewer. 
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‘“‘Sargovin is a curious mixture. I have lived 
there many years. But now, I think, a change is 
necessary. We, of the medical profession, need a 
change as much as our patients,” continued the 
Professor with another short smile. ‘“‘ You can 
announce to your readers, if any are likely to be 
interested, that I have taken a lease of No. roor, 
Harley Street, and intend to settle there.” 

“You will be inundated with patients, Professor.”’ 

“Perhaps. The future is in the hands of 
Destiny. And now, please,’ with a deprecatory 
smile, “‘—I have many appointments.” 


Peter laid down the paper. 

“‘ Interesting, I suppose,’”’ he commented ; “ although 
if this interview is correctly reported, I should imagine 
the old fellow to be a bit of a boor. Fancy cutting off 
the conversation in that way.” 

“* Peter, you’re dense, my dear.”’ 

He turned to see tears in his wife’s eyes. 

“" Darling, how have I blundered now ? ”’ 

“Don’t you see ? ”’ she answered excitedly ; “‘ don’t 
you understand ? Now that the International Congress 
is over, Professor Koloman Loczy will be free to go 
back into ordinary practice. That will mean td 

‘“‘ Shivering gas-mains! What an ass I am! Of 
course : you intend to get him to examine poor Bob.” 

She looked at him anxiously. 

“Don’t you think I should try ? ”’ she asked. 

“Of course! The only thing is ‘ 

“You're afraid I shall be disappointed again ? ”’ 

“Well, old dear, there’s that to be faced. But do 
you think you'll be able to get this johnny ?—he’s an 
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awfully big bug, and is probably inundated with 
appointments.” 

Sylvia took both his hands. 

‘‘ Whatever Professor Koloman Loczy’s appoint- 
ments,” she said determinedly, ‘‘ I’m going to make 
him see Bob.”’ 

‘What about Melquoit ? ” 

‘*‘T shall go along and talk to him now,” was the 


reply. 


Sir Bernard Melquoit, as befitted London’s most 
famous nerve specialist, carried his honours with an 
imposing dignity. It was said of him that he never 
lost his poise. % 

Yet, after he had listened to his visitor’s request, 
he sat back in his padded chair, and a frown gathered 
upon his impressive forehead. 

Sylvia Foyle saw the storm signals, but her anxiety 
made her go on. 

“This, of course, Sir Bernard,’”’ she said, “is no 
reflection whatever upon you I recognise fully your 
wonderful skill, and I should like to express once 
again my deep gratitude for all you have done for 
my brother. But, in an absolute extremity like this, 
I feel cne must seize upon any chance. Professor 
Koloman Loczy would seem to be a miracle-worker.”’ 

Melquoit spoke portentously. 

“We in London do not believe in miracle workers,”’ 
he said heavily. 

She leaned across the wide desk. 

“‘ But all the reports in the newspapers, Sir Bernard 
—all the marvellous cures he is said to have done——’”’ 

“Yes, yes,’ was the reply. Melquoit might have 
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been trying to soothe a troublesome child. “I give 
you my professional word, Mrs. Foyle, that no know- 
ledge or skill as yet available to us of the medical 
profession can put your brother on his feet again. I 
have told you this before——’”’ 

“Sir Bernard,’’ she said, looking the great man 
straight in the eyes, ‘‘ when you love someone very 
dearly, as I love my brother, you are inclined to 
snatch at any straw. It is not that I doubt your 
word, but——’”’ She rose. “‘I must ask you to 
altrange an appointment with Dr. Koloman Loczy as 
soon as is possible.”’ 

It is a curious, but no doubt human, characteristic 

of the big guns of the medical profession that on an 
occasion such as this they stiffen instead of mellow- 
ing. 
“Very well, Mrs. Foyle,’’ said Sir Bernard in a 
chilly tone, ‘I will do what you ask. Of course,” 
he added, in a tone of sarcasm, “‘ I cannot guarantee 
that this ‘ Miracle-Worker ’ from Sargovin will be able 
to examine your brother for some considerable time. 
From reports I have heard, his consulting-rooms at 
Harley Street are literally besieged.” 

“Can you wonder at it, Sir Bernard ? While there 
is life in a patient, there must be hope. Do please see 
my point of view!” 

“T am endeavouring to,” was the retort; “ when 
I am able to fix an appointment, I will let you know.” 

A bell was rung, and the specialist’s secretary 
accompanied the caller to the door. 


roo1, Harley Street was an imposing corner residence, 
and its dignity was added to considerably by the long 
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stream of cars which could be seen drawn up at certain 
hours of the day. 

Getting out of her own two-seater, Sylvia walked 
up the steps and rang the bell beneath which was a 
small brass plate: ‘‘ Pattents.”’ 

A foreign-looking servant answered the door. Upon 
accepting her card, he ushered her into a wide hall 
and then into a large waiting-room which already 
contained at least a dozen persons. 

‘* You are next but one, mees,’’ he stated. 

If her own anxiety had not been-so great, Sylvia 
might have found considerable interest in studying 
her companions in that ante-room to Hope. The 
desire to be cured bridges any gulf, and, although of 
foreign origin, it was apparent that Koloman Loczy 
was already attracting the wealthy and fashionable. 

After a wait of about five minutes, the door was 
again opened and a woman wearing nurse’s uniform 
looked round. 

“‘ Mrs. Foyle,’’ she called. 

Sylvia followed her into an adjoining room. In the 
big bay window opposite the door a small, bearded 
man was seated at the usual consulting-table. Facing 
him was a chair placed so that the light should fall 
upon the patient’s face. 

The sight of the miracle-worker was not impressive, 
but Sylvia, remembering his reputation, and all that 
the newspapers had said about him, started to express 
her gratitude directly he rose. 

‘ T will save you all that,’’ replied Koloman Loczy. 
His English was good but held a distinct foreign 
intonation. ‘“‘ It is about your brother, I understand, 
that you have come to see me?” 
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“Sir Bernard Melquoit has written to you, 
Doctor ? ”’ 

“Yes; I have a full report of your brother’s case 
here.”’ He tapped the table before him. ‘‘I much 
regret that three days have passed. But, then,’ with 
a gesture of hopelessness, “‘ I have been so busy.” 

By this time Sylvia was seated. Wondering why 
Loczy should be regarding her so intently, she 
attempted to avert her eyes, but her gaze was redrawn 
to the man as though by some hypnotic influence. 

““ Tell me something about yourself,’’ he said. 

She tried to smile, but with indifferent success. 

“ But I have not come about myself, Professor. 
It is my brother. Will you please tell me when you 
can go to Brook Street to see him ? ”’ 

“To-day, if my engagements permit. That I will 
promise. But, if you will excuse me, you do not look 
well; that is why I asked you to tell me something 
about yourself.”’ 

“Oh, I’m perfectly all right, thank you; apart, 
that is, from this terrible anxiety. Can you tell me,” 
she went on, with a sudden burst of feeling, “if, 
from Sir Bernard’s report, you can give me any 
hope ? ”’ 

He shook his head. 

“It is impossible for me to say. First, of course, 
I must make a careful examination of the patient. 
Then But you would not understand all the 
factors that go to form my decision. Sir Bernard 
Melquoit is a distinguished physician ; it is obvious 
from his report that your brother is in a very grave 
condition. No, no,” the speaker continued quickly, 
watching her face searchingly all the while, ‘‘I am 
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not going to say that you should altogether despair. 
To-morrow I hope to have some news—but if this is 
for the bad, you must promise to be brave.”’ 

‘* Yes, I promise.” 

‘‘ Now, as regards my fee—because that, of course, 
is a very serious matter.’’ She did not know if he was 
intentionally making a somewhat grim jest, or whether 
his knowledge of English caused him to frame his 
thoughts in such a strange manner. ‘“* Are you, what 
you say in England, well-to-do ? ”’ 

‘“‘ My husband would be willing to pay anything for 
my brother’s sake.”’ 

“Your husband—what is he? Excuse this curi- 
osity, but I should like to know his position. You 
see, with so much sickness and disease in the world, 
it is necessary for physicians to be aware of the 
financial status of our patients. To the poor we often 
give our services free—I worked for practically nothing 
for two years in a great hospital in Sargovin, for 
example—but to those who are wealthy it is only 
fair that adequate charges should be made. You 
understand that ? ”’ 

“Oh, of course; and, as I said, my husband would 
be willing to pay any fee you cared to name.” 

“ But, tell me, what is his profession ? ”’ 

‘“‘He has no profession.”” Not even to this man, 
to whom she was willing to lay bare her soul, could 
the secret of Peter’s occupation be disclosed. After 
all, it was nothing to do with Koloman Loczy. 

“‘ Then he is a man of leisure—and means ? ” 

“Yes, I suppose that is what he would be called. 
Will you state your fee, Professor, so that I can let 
him know ? ” 
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‘‘Two hundred guineas for the first consultation 
with Sir Bernard Melquoit.”’ 

“T will tell my husband.” 

He rose and made her an odd little bow. 

“TI have your address, Mrs. Foyle? I will com- 
municate with you to-morrow after seeing your 
brother.”’ 

‘“‘ Thank you, Professor,” 

She got up and was about to walk towards the door 
when, quite unaccountably, a fit of trembling seized 
her. The thought that this wonderful medical man 
possessed a power of hypnotic influence returned—but 
with greater force. She had averted her head in the 
act of turning round but now, although Loczy had not 
said a word, she felt compelled to look the doctor in 
the face. 

And as she did so, catching the curious gleam in 
the eyes behind the horn-rimmed spectacles, she 
stiffened, frozen with fear. 


CHAPTER V MARTIN TELLS THE TRUTH 


Joun D. MARTIN laughed. 

“ Yes,’’ he replied ; “‘ that little yarn of mine about 
coming to London for a holiday was merely a stall. 
You must remember, young man,” he went on, “ that 
you tackled me in the foyer of a very crowded 
restaurant.”’ 

Peter was unrepentant. 

“ But you talked about Vivanti,” he persisted. 

“Yes, I know—but Vivanti is a five years old job, 
and what I came over here about is very much a thing 
of the moment.” 

“Then you are really here on business? ’’ inter- 
jected Sir Herbert Mandeville. 

“It is always business with me, Sir Herbert ; you 
remember that when I was over here I told you 
I had practically retired, but ’’—the speaker sighed— 
“ there’s no such thing as really giving up our job. 
It’s much too interesting for that—and what’s more, 
there’s always somebody prodding your elbow trying 
to get you to start being busy again. 

“] had intended to buy a little farm down Jersey 
City way, but it was not to be. Collins, who’s running 
the New York Police Department now, wanted a man 
he said he could—well, he talked a lot of blather ; but 
the upshot of it was that I was sent across to Europe 
to confer with the police chiefs of Paris and London. 
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This is more in Scotland Yard’s line than yours, Sir 
Herbert, or I would have come to you straight away.”’ 

‘“* Nevertheless, Martin, both Peter and I would be 
very interested to hear further details.” 

The burly New Yorker nodded over the thick, black 
cigar he had just lit. 

“* Well, here’s the works,” he said ; ‘“‘ you both know 
as well as I that crime is on the increase, and that 
what the newspaper writers call ‘ international crook 
gangs’ are becoming more numerous and stronger 
than ever. The best of them have brought organisa- 
tion to a fine point. Which brings me to my present 
story: A couple of months back a French jewel thief 
was arrested in a street off Broadway. We had had 
particulars of him sent over by the Paris police, but 
it was more by luck than anything else that our 
fellows were able to grab him. 

“* When this Laroche was frisked,’’ drawled Martin, 
leaning farther back in his chair, ‘‘ there was found 
in one of his pockets a notebook contdining entries in 
what was evidently a brand-new cipher language. 
New York is not as particular as Scotland Yard in 
getting information out of its prisoners—mind you, 
I’m not defending the Third Degree, which has now 
become so brutal that it’s sickening—but, anyhow, it 
served its purpose in the present case. 

““ Laroche was a pretty good jewel thief, but he 
didn’t amount to much as a man: he soon came 
through. According to his statement the entries in 
the notebook formed part of a language which had 
been invented and taught secretly as the result of a 
decision taken by a congress of sixteen criminals 
representing nine nations (and four of these, you may 
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be interested to hear, were British delegates) held not 
long before in a Madrid hotel. 

‘“‘T have had nearly thirty years’ experience in 
police work,’”’ went on the narrator; ‘‘ but this story 
of Laroche’s was one of the most extraordinary state- 
ments that I have ever read. When I first glanced 
through it I imagined that, in order to escape any 
further buffeting by the police boys, he had drawn 
on the longbow of his invention, but since I’ve been 
in Europe I’ve gone half-way to proving that every- 
thing he said was based on truth.”’ 

“You become more interesting every time I see you, 
Martin,’’? commented Peter Foyle. 

“Says you! ... But, listen: I’ve got evidence 
that there is actually in existence an international 
league of crooks, having members and branches in most 
of the world’s capitals, and possessing a_highly- 
organised system of communication. The delegates 
to the congress that met at the Madrid hotel included 
bank-note forgers, jewel thieves, professional train, 
hotel, and casino robbers, blackmail specialists—in 
fact, acknowledged leaders in practically every im- 
portant ramification of modern crime. 

‘You in England have wondered, no doubt, at the 
comparative failure of Scotland Yard during the last 
two or three years to solve many big crimes. The 
people down at the Embankment, I understand, have 
been pretty severely criticised. They have been told 
in as many words that they don’t know their job, and 
that the sooner they begin to learn it, the better it 
will be for them and the country. Now I don’t want 
to rub it in, but, between ourselves, I can supply 
something of a solution. 
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“‘ Apart from murder cases I feel safe in saying that 
practically all the important crimes committed in 
England during the past two years—such as mail- 
bag robberies, jewel thefts, and the like—can be traced 
to members of this new crooks’ league. They’ve got 
away with it because their organisation is practically 
perfect.” 

“‘And you’re up against this organisation, eh?” 
inquired Sir Herbert. 

“‘ I’ve been sent over here,”’ replied Martin, “ to try 
to get some clue on which the police chiefs of the three 
countries—that is, France, England and America—can 
combine in an endeavour to squash this crime trust. 
In Paris I spent many hours with Dr. Silvestre 
Raynaud, Directeur of the French Police Laboratory. 
He has now been given the task of deciphering and 
translating specimens of the new language discovered 
in Laroche’s pocket-book.”’ 

“Very interesting indeed,’’ commented Mandeville ; 
“and I honestly wish that my Department could be 
of some assistance to you, Martin. I confess to a 
little jealousy—it’s annoying to find you now working 
with the Yard instead of with Y.1.” 

“TI second that,’”’ put in Peter, grinning over his 
pipe. 

Martin took the huge cigar out of his mouth and 
beamed down on his two old friends. 

“It’s a funny old world, this,’’ he said; “ I’m not 
making any claim that that’s an original statement, 
of course—but, somehow, I have a feeling that the 
three of us are going to get together once again. Who 
knows ? I may find some trail in this business that 
will lead me to you. By the way,” turning to Foyle, 
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“it’s funny you should have mentioned Vivanti’s 
name in Voisin’s the other night. Was there any 
reason ?”’ 

Mandeville laughed. 

‘‘ Peter has never forgiven himself for that fellow 
getting away from Dipper’s Dyke,” he said. ‘‘ Of 
course he has his excuse: he was devoting himself to 
Count Lasch. But what do you think he did the 
other night ? Rang me up at half-past one in the 
morning to say that he believed Vivanti had returned 
to London !”’ 

The massive frame of the New York detective 
stiffened in his chair. 

“Vivanti! Here—in London !”’ he roared. 

When Peter replied, it was in a serious tone. 

“My wife,” he said, “‘ has proved on a good many 
occasions to possess what may be termed ‘ second- 
sight.’ In other words, she appears able to visualise 
a happening that 1s some days ahead. The prophecy 
about Vivanti comes from her. She told me the 
other evening that she was positive he had returned 
to London and was about to enter our lives again.” 

John D. Martin rose and clenched his fists. 

** Let it be soon,’ he said. ‘‘ What about you, Sir 
Herbert ? ”’ 

The Chief of Y.1 pushed aside his chair. 

“IT should be delighted to meet Paul Vivanti again,” 
he replied ; ‘‘it would probably mean that one, or 
both, of us would die—but, when Fate marks the 
ledger, what man can expect to dispute its ruling ? ” 


Less than a mile away Professor Koloman Loczy 
was giving attention to an important question. 
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What had caused that sudden expression of horror 
to leap into Sylvia Foyle’s face ? Had she recognised 
him? How he could have betrayed himself he did 
not know, but certainly she had shrunk away from 
him at the end of the interview. When he had gone 
to her assistance she had waved him back. 

““No—no; I’m—all right—thank you,” she had 
said. Then, as though unable to trust herself further, 
she had walked unsteadily to the door. 

It was impossible, he told himself, that she should 
have had any suspicion. The masquerade had been 
too successful for that—even if she had remembered 
that Paul Vivanti had also been a nerve specialist of 
international skill. But had she, with her quick 
woman’s brain, put two and two together? There 
was a paralysed brother, he supposed ? 

But that could soon be settled. Ringing up Sir 
Bernard Melquoit, he replaced the receiver with a sigh 
of relief after a few minutes’ conversation. 

Yes, there was a patient in Melquoit’s nursing home 
in Brook Street, paralysed as the result of an aeroplane 
crash—and his name was Robert Fowke. 

Fowke! What memories the name recalled! He 
pictured the scene just over two years before when he 
had had all three of his enemies—this girl and her 
secret service lover, as well as Sir Herbert Mandeville 
—securely in his power. Then, that cursed New York 
detective, Martin, had come blundering in, and he 
himself had escaped by the barest of margins. 

But now another act was being staged; and so far 
he held the winning cards. Melquoit had told him 
somewhat brusquely—but that could be understood in 
the circumstances—that his patient’s sister had come 
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to him asking him to arrange a consultation with the 
miracle-worker from Sargovin. 

Well, he was a miracle-worker in some respects. .. . 
It was possible that, as a result of his two years of 
intense concentration at St. Sepulchre’s, that he might 
be able to put the man on his feet again. Possible 

. . but not probable. 

Still, there was the chance—and here was the point : 
The girl knew that if he could not accomplish this, she 
must abandon all hope. Even if she had imagined 
Koloman Loczy might be Paul Vivanti in disguise, 
whilst the life of her brother was at stake she would 
not dare to open her mouth. Whata situation! For 
the girl who had scorned him, and brought his previous 
plans crumbling to ruin, to make this appeal! 
Supposing he could cure her brother—would he do so ? 
The problem was intriguing. 

He was recalled to himself by the entry of another 
patient, and, for the better part of the next hour, he 
had to forget his own affairs and concentrate upon the 
mental and bodily distress of those who had come to 
pay him handsome fees. But when the last caller 
had been dismissed with a prescription, he locked the 
door against any further intrusion and gave himself 
over to the contemplation of what, judging by his 
expression, was a pleasant prospect. 

Not more than two minutes had passed however 
when a knock disturbed his meditations. Angry at 
having his strict orders disobeyed, he walked across 
the room. 

Expecting to see his secretary, he was confronted 
by a paunchy, flabby-faced man who eyed him 
searchingly. 
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“Dr. Kolomon Loczy?”’ the latter inquired in a tone 
so suave that it stood the suspicion of being treacly. 

“What do you want ?”’ was the irate retort; “I 
am seeing no more patients to-day. My secretary had 
explicit instructions “ 

The visitor stepped farther into the room, and held 
up his hand. 

‘“‘I know, Professor. But I am not a patient. If 
it comes to that, I am not an ordinary visitor.’’ He 
lowered his voice. ‘“‘ My name is Rykov,” he said. 

The specialist, moving quickly to the back of the 
man, closed and re-locked it. Then he led the way 
across the room. It was not until he was seated in 
his chair that he gave any reply. 

“‘ I have been expecting you,” he said; “‘ but not— 
here. We were to meet to-night at your house, I 
believe ? ”’ 

The words were a rebuke, but Rykov, who, in his 
immaculate attire, looked as though he had just come 
from a City directors’ meeting, merely nodded. 

“TIT was anxious to make your acquaintance—let 
that be my excuse.”’ 

“It is no excuse. We had better understand each 
other at once. Circumstances have placed me in con- 
trol, and I must have obedience. It was very foolish 
of you to come here. So foolish, in fact,’’ his voice 
rising, “‘ that, if you act so stupidly again, I shall 
request Zsolt to take you away from London. He has 
already hinted that that is his intention. I cannot 
tolerate fools.” 

A flush crept into the other’s sallow, flabby cheeks. 
Behind his back the visitor was clenching his hands. 
But he made no open protest. 
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Instead : ‘‘ Iam sorry,” he said ; ‘* perhaps I should 
not have come. Yet there are one or two matters 
which had to be discussed immediately. 

‘‘ They must wait.”’ 

‘“‘ They cannot wait.”’ 

“Why?” 

‘Because they are so urgent. The flat of Arnst, 
one of our agents here, was raided this morning by the 
Political Intelligence Department—the branch which 
is known as ‘ Y.1.’”’ 

“Ah!” The listener was stirred. -‘‘ What was 
found ? ”’ 

‘“‘T don’t know yet ; but the consequences may be 
very serious.” 

‘“* The man himself ? ”’ 

‘“* There is no fear on that account. He has crossed 
to France. Somehow—I have not heard by what 
means—he had a suspicion that he was being kept 
under observation. Like a fool, however, he did not 
take all the precautions he should have done, with the 
result that certain papers were left.”’ 

“Will you be brought into this ? ”’ 

Rykov tapped the carpet with the toe of a patent- 
leather shoe. 

“IT cannot say. But the matter must be thoroughly 
gone into—that is why I wanted to see you before the 
meeting to-night.” 

“I can give you ten minutes.” 

The visitor stared. 

“Do you realise the importance of what I am 
saying ? ’’ he demanded. 

“Tam very busy ; I can give you ten minutes—but 
no longer.”’ 


CHAPTER VI SYLVIA ASKS FOR FACTS 


SYLVIA, after leaving the Harley Street house, was 
so confused that had not her arm been caught by a 
kindly passer-by she would have been run down by 
the stream of traffic that poured into Marylebone Road. 

It was a terrible problem she had to try to solve. 
She would never be able to forget the sensation of 
horror when, looking into Koloman Loczy’s eyes, she 
had felt every nerve in her body throb. 

A thought so strange that it appeared incredible had 
flashed through her mind : was this man Paul Vivanti ? 

She had controlled herself in time, so that when 
the doctor started forward with the obvious intention 
of coming to her assistance, she had waved him back, 
saying, rather jerkily, that she was all right. 

A second horror had come then: she was fearful 
that she might not be allowed to leave the house. 
But the man she had come to consult stood politely 
on one side and wished her an urbane good afternoon 
in his somewhat curious English as she walked towards 
the door. 

What a relief to be in the fresh air! But her head 
was still swimming; it was as though she had been 
attacked by sudden vertigo. It was only when she 
had been pulled back to the pavement that she realised 
the risk of behaving abnormally in Marylebone Road 
at 3.30 in the afternoon ! 

54° 
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After thanking the man who had saved her, she 
hailed a taxi and gave the address of her flat. 

She was thankful that Peter was notin. She wanted 
time to adjust her mind. Even when, an hour later, 
he burst into the room with the avowed intention of 
taking her off to see a special film at the London 
Pavilion, it was difficult to greet him with equanimity. 

‘* Well, what did the old blighter say ? ” he inquired, 
a deep note of sympathy underlying the characteristic 
breeziness. | 

‘‘He’s promised to see Bob.”’ 

“‘T knew it!”’’ He bent to kiss her. ‘“‘ The man 
isn’t born yet who could resist you, my dear! Did he 
give you any sort of hope ? ”’ 

“IT couldn’t expect that until he had actually made 
an examination.” 

““No—of course not.’”’ Then Peter frowned. 
““ You’re looking pale, old thing,’’ he said. ‘“‘ The man 
didn’t frighten you, did he? ”’ 

She had to laugh. 

“Frighten me? Of course not!’’ But all the 
time her conscience was pricking her. She ought to 
tell Peter. In not doing so, she was acting the part 
of a traitress. And yet What a dilemma it 
was: if she confided to her husband the suspicion 
which had crossed her mind, he would move heaven 
and earth to get to Loczy ; and that would mean that 
the one man in the world who could do anything for 
Bob would be antagonised. 

“Well, I can’t have you upset, darling. Will you 
be all right ?—if you won’t go to the Pavilion, I’ll cut 
along and see the chief.” 

She smiled back at him—a well-meaning hypocrite. 
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“* Yes, old man—of course. Don’t you worry about 
me. Give my love to Ninky.”’ 

He looked at her as a man looks at the one woman 
in the world. 

“When you're not yourself, darling, worry is my 
middle name,” he said. ‘‘ Now, buck up.”* He bent, 
kissed her cheek and turned to the door. 

Once she was alone, Sylvia told herself she was a 
fool. She was imagining things, inventing bogies. 
What evidence had she to go on? Nothing beyond 
instinct—and, her nerves being so unsteady, even that 
usually reliable agent must be misleading. Professor 
Koloman Loczy was about the same size as Paul 
Vivanti, as near as she could remember, but this man 
wore a beard, and—oh, it was incredible. It just 
could not be. 

Yet she had to make certain. Barred from telling 
her husband and uncle, there was one man she knew 
she could rely upon for the truth. 

Getting the maid to order a taxi, she gave an 
address just off Wigmore Street. 


D. N. Dalamore was one of the most interesting 
men in London. When seen striding at a good five 
miles an hour along the crowded pavements of the 
metropolis, he looked as much out of place as a 
bronzed athlete at a night-club; whilst those who 
watched him cycling round the Park at an early 
hour of the morning put him down as a mem- 
ber of that quaint modern species, the health 
fiend. 

They were right. Dalamore was not merely an 
athlete, but he was one of the soundest judges on 
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health in the whole of London. In fact, he made his 
living out of keeping the human body fit. 

Coming to England with the Australian Forces 
during the War, he decided to settle down in London 
and turn what before had been merely a hobby into 
a profitable business. The medical faculty does not 
open its arms readily to men who stand on the border- 
line of their profession, but Dalamore’s breezy person- 
ality and likeable nature had quickly made him friends 
with some of the most important doctors in Mayfair. 
These, without exception, were of the modern school : 
the type who threw physic to the dogs and believed 
in preaching a doctrine of sound common sense in 
regard to human fitness. Prominent amongst them 
was Sir Welsley Blaine, M.S., recognised as one of 
the three most important consultants in London. 

Sir Welsley, who always declared himself to be a 
better gardener than a doctor, was a pioneer of modern 
thought. That was why, no doubt, he had listened 
with a ready ear to the gospel which Dalamore had 
brought with him to London. 

Briefly put, this gospel was that men and women 
who lived in cities were victims of an over-civilisation. 
Savages were rarely ill, declared Dalamore, a wide 
traveller, because they obeyed the simplest and most 
elementary laws of health. To become a fit nation, 
we must go back to nature. 

It was one of those overwhelmingly obvious facts 
that everybody in the hurry of modern life had 
apparently missed; but when Dalamore set up a 
health clinic in a big flat just off Wigmore Street, the 
response was encouraging from the very beginning. 
Men and women whose lives for years had been made 
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wretched by undiagnosable complaints came to Dala- 
more, and he made them sound. And it was all so 
simple—a few exercises, graded according to the age 
and strength of the patient, a diet consisting of foods 
containing the necessary vitamins, a five-minutes talk 
straight from the shoulder—and neurotic men and 
neurasthenic women found themselves in a surprisingly 
short time cured of their miserable ailments. 

Dalamore never encroached. He kept strictly with- 
in bounds. He was not a doctor, he always declared ; 
he was merely a masseur and a health consultant. 
Patients with grave disorders he sent to physicians 
—pbut he did an incalculable amount of good to people 
who suffered from faulty breathing, sagging muscles, 
obesity, and other complaints of a similar description. 

The very sight of the man was a tonic—and as 
Sylvia looked into his smiling face, so eloquent of 
perfect physical fitness, she felt many of her fears 
disappear. 

““ Well, well, well,’’ said Dalamore, ‘‘ this is a most 
delightful surprise, my child.’’ Dalamore permitted 
himself a little liberty with the clients he liked. 

She gave him back smile for smile. 

“TI know you're frightfully busy, old chap, but can 
you give me just two minutes ? ”’ 

“ Two hours, if you like.’”” This was Dalamore all 
over ; he always gave one the impression that he had 
the rest of eternity in which to do a patient good. 

‘““ My dear man, I shouldn’t dare to impose. Just 
two minutes.”’ 

“Well, come in here.’’ He led the way into a 
little office at the back of the big room in which he 
received his patients. ‘‘ Now we shall be nice and cosy.” 
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It was indeed a very comfortable place, with its 
small but cheerful fire and a couple of easy chairs. 

“This is where I relax between listening to tales 
of woe,” said the health consultant; ‘ and, talking 
of tales of woe—what’s your particular trouble ? 
Had any occasion to put the jiu-jitsu into practice ? ”’ 

Sylvia laughed. The man’s happy manner was 
infectious. 

““ No, not yet,”’ she replied ; ‘‘ but, as I told you at 
the time, there’s always a chance.”’ 

The other looked grave. 

“T’m going to commit high sacrilege,” he said, 
“and tell you that if you were my wife, I would 
never allow you to run the slightest risk.”’ 

“ Don’t tell my husband that,”’ she protested, “‘ or 
he might be foolish enough to agree with you.” 

“It’s all very well,’’ continued Dalamore, “ but, 
seriously, Mrs. Foyle, I think it’s dreadful——”’ 

“ Dreadful ? ”’ 

“ Yes—dreadful, that a girl like you should want 
to take such appalling risks. Frankly, I can’t under- 
stand your husband.” 

“You must remember,” she said gently, ‘‘ that we 
were in the Secret Service together before we were 
married.”’ 

Dalamore waved the words away with a motion of 
his hand. 

“Well, well,” he smiled, “‘ I’ve said what I had to 
say. And now that I’ve got that off my chest, let’s 
hear your trouble.” 

She looked at him gravely. 

“You know everyone in the medical profession in 
London ‘ 


>? 
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‘Somewhat to my sorrow,” he grinned mis- 
chievously. 

“I’m serious.” 

“ Right you are. I won’t offend again. What is 
it you want to know?” The smile now gone from 
his face, he regarded her thoughtfully. 

“Who is this Professor Koloman Loczy?”’ she 
asked. 

Dalamore had a curious habit of wrinkling the 
smooth skin of his forehead on occasion, and his 
eyebrows tilted upwards now. 

“You mean the fellow they call ‘the mnuracle- 
worker’? ”’ 

‘Yes. The man who claims to be able to cure 
paralysis.” 

“Any particular reason for wanting to know?” 

“A very particular reason.” 

“Well,” waving his hands, ‘he’s supposed to be 
of Hungarian birth, recently arrived in London from 
Sargovin, which, as you know, is the capital of 
Pasnovia.” 

“You are giving me the surface information; I 
want you to fill in the details.”’ 

He looked backwards towards the telephone. 

““ That’s as far as I can go myself,’”’ he said; “ but 
I'll ring up Sir Welsley Blaine, if you like. You can 
depend upon W. B. having all the facts.”’ 

“ You will 2?” 

“ Certainly.” 

He went to the phone and asked for a Mayfair 
number. 

Very quickly he was connected. 

“‘ That you, Sir Welsley ? . . . Dalamore here. ... 
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Oh, I know. . . . Awfully sorry. . . . Well, a patient 
of mine wishes to know something about Koloman 
Loczy.... Yes.... Yes, I told her that.... 
Yes. ... Yes....M’ph.... Yes. ... Thanks so 
much. Good-bye.”’ 

He replaced the receiver and turned to his visitor. 

‘Sir Welsley, who doesn’t usually throw compli- 
ments about, my dear young lady, tells me that he 
thinks this fellow Loczy is the greatest man in the 
world in his particular line. But you’re not thinking 
of going to him ?’’ he broke off to inquire; ‘‘ you, 
the embodiment of good health, the girl who has the 
best carriage of anyone I know. .. my star pupil 

. excuse the professional touches,” he quickly 
continued. 

“No, I’m not going to see this Loczy man for 
myself,’ she told him; ‘‘ but I have a brother... 
who’s paralysed as the result of an aeroplane 
smash...” 

Dalamore put up a finely-shaped hand and gently 
touched her arm. 

‘‘ What a fool I am,” he said; ‘I should have 
remembered ...it was in the paper. Get Loczy by 
all means if you can,”’ he went on, very serious now; 
“you'll have the satisfaction of knowing, according 
to Sir Welsley Blaine, that there’s no one in England 
half so good.” 

She hugged the words, but had to ask another 
question. 

‘“‘Thanks, old chap,” she replied, unconventional 
because she was really stirred; ‘' but there’s some- 
thing else.” 

“Yes?” 
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“YT should like to know something about this 
man ?”’ 

“Well, I’ve told you.” 

“Yes, but . . . Isn’t it rather mysterious a doctor 
descending on London in the way he has done? A 
famous professor—whom no one apparently had heard 
of before ?”’ 

Dalamore’s smile gave her confidence. 

‘‘ But Koloman Loczy,”’ he said, ‘“‘ was very well 
known to the medical profession long before he came 
to London. As chief physician to the famous St. 
Sepulchre’s Hospital, he was already recognised as a 
world authority on diseases of the brain. But I don’t 
mind telling you that many were surprised when, due 
to what appeared to be a sudden impulse, Koloman 
Loczy decided to show himself at the Medical 
Congress.” 

“‘'Why do you say ‘ surprised ’ ? ”’ 

“Because, according to Welsley Blaine, until his 
arrival in London, this famous man had a curious 
dislike to being interviewed, whilst his aversion to 
photographers amounted almost to hatred. This pecu- 
larity made him practically a recluse: he never 
stirred out of his self-imposed privacy.”’ 

“Tl tell you frankly what is in my mind,” said 
Sylvia ; ‘‘ can there be any possible doubt about this 
man being the real Koloman Loczy ? ”’ 

Dalamore whistled. 

“‘ Look here, young lady,’ he said severely ; ‘‘ don’t 
bring any of your melodramatics into my office; my 
heart simply won’t stand it !”’ 

“ But I’m serious.” 

“So am I. You have reduced me to physical 
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pulp. Look,” reclining ludicrously in his chair, “ am 
I in a fit state to pummel the stomach of an ex-Lord 
Mayor of London within the next five minutes? Jam 
not. Begone, therefore, and take your preposterous 
theories with you!” 

Sylvia rose and picked up bag and gloves. 

‘Dally,’ she said, using the diminutive title by 
which the health consultant’s particular friends knew 
him, ‘‘I don’t want a word of this to get to anyone 
else. Promise ? ”’ 

“With my hand on what remains of my heart.”’ 

‘Thanks, old man. And——’” She paused. 

“Go on,” he encouraged. 

‘In what little spare time you have, I wish you’d 
collect even more data about Koloman Loczy. Don’t 
think I’m mad—lI’m just serious—very, very serious. 
Understand ? ”’ 

“This beats the band ! ”’ 

“No doubt. Still—-will you ? ”’ 

“Of course. I’ll make a note of it straight away.”’ 

“No, not that. No notes, please. Put it in your 
mind—and keep it to yourself. You've been a dear. 
Good-bye.” 

The girl to whom he had passed on a few weeks 
before all the jiu-jitsu knowledge that he knew (and 
this was considerable) left him with a grave litle 
smile, 

As he clutched the pendulous abdomen of the 
ex-Lord Mayor three minutes later, Dalamore was 
slightly abstracted. What on earth had Sylvia Foyle 
meant ? 


CHAPTER VII THE HOUSE OF SPIES 


ESPIONAGE has become one of the most important 
industries of modern life. This spying takes many 
forms, but it is all directed against the welfare of 
the nation in which it is conducted. 

In common with other countries, Pasnovia, under 
Kurtin Zsolt, who had a genius for this kind of work, 
had organised since the War a vast network of espion- 
age. This, whilst flung all over Europe, was concen- 
trated especially on England. Nothing that happened 
in the British Isles was considered unimportant to 
Zsolt and his underlings. 

A wing of the great block of Government buildings 
was devoted exclusively to the staffs of his Secret 
Service, and an entire floor was given over to the 
forty experts whose employment consisted of ex- 
amining and filing the various documents that came 
continuously from France and England—the most 
particular attention always being paid to those dealing 
with the British Isles. 

The work of investigation would have become more 
fascinating as it proceeded. That shrewd British 
agent, Y.11.7, with all his astuteness, had not been 
able to proceed very far; otherwise, Sir Herbert 
Mandeville, sitting in his Whitehall office, would have 
been more elated with the report received. 

Kurtin Zsolt knew his job: he had all the documents 
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garnered by his secret agents carefully examined 
and checked by a special staff of expert engineer and 
: artillery officers, who could call at any time upon the 
assistance of competent civilians. 
All was grist that came to this mill; and one of 
the greatest prizes that a Pasnovian agent could 
secure was the secret formula for a new explosive ora 
more deadly poison-gas. These were carefully tried 
' out in the Pasnovian laboratories ; from there they 
passed into the hands of research chemists, whose 
instructions were not to leave their work day or 
night until they had solved the composition of the 
new weapon. 

For three hours the British agent, Y.11.7, as the 
» result of very careful planning, had been able to go 
; through the various rooms undisturbed. He had 
. thought out every detail, and had considered his 
', disguise so perfect as to avert any suspicion. But a 
: muttered phrase, an oblique glance—and he knew 
' that discovery was imminent. And after discovery, 
death was the only possible sequel. By the sheerest 
: luck he had been able to get clear, but after that the 
regulations governing the Secret Service wing in the 
Pasnovian Government building were tightened up, 
; and, despite all efforts, its secrets remained in the sole 


, Possession of Kurtin Zsolt and his staff. 
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That represented one side of the picture. The 
% other could be seen in the large drawing-room of an 
i Esher house standing in its own grounds and well 
, secured from passing observation by a high wall and a 
thick growth of trees. 
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occasion a specially-called meeting of the Pasnovian 
agents working in London and the more important 
centres. A group of over fifty men and women were 
seated awaiting the man who had been appointed to 
take the place of the dead Sommer. 

An astonishing medley! Many nationalities and 
many types were represented. The highest—if that 
term may be permitted—was seen in a certain famous 
London actress, Bianca Yvon, whose temperament, as 
reported jn the gossip-columns of the daily press, was 
almost as curious as her adopted name. The lowest 
—well, there were several lower types than the man 
who drove a taxi and who had come straight to this 
meeting in his working clothes. 

Unknown to each other for the greater part, they 
had gathered into little groups and were talking in 
low tones when the door at the farther end of the 
room opened. 

Two men appeared. One was undoubtedly too fat, 
but the other was small to the point of being 
insignificant. 

“Is that ’im?”’ the taxi-driver—foreign by birth, 
let it be said—inquired of the man standing next to 
him. 

The other did not reply; he was too interested in 
looking at the person under discussion. 

Followed by a battery of eyes, the two moved to 
an impromptu platform. The man at whose house 
they had all met, whose name some knew as Rykov, 
tapped on the table with his knuckles. 

“TI want you all to stop talking and to listen care- 
fully to what this gentleman ’’—indicating the slight 
figure by his side—‘“‘ has to say to you.” 
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‘‘ None too pleased with ‘is job,’ muttered the tax1- 
driver: ‘‘ don’t wonder at it, either. Why, that 
fellow isn’t a man at all; might be a boy even with 


‘is beard.” . 
This time he did receive a reply from his companion 


—a grunt. 

Rykov had now sat down, and the man who had 
entered with him stood regarding the assemblage. His 
speech was short, but very much to the point. 

‘‘T have been elected to take the place of Sommer,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ It does not matter who I am or what I am. 
‘It must suffice that I am capable of doing the work. 

I know all there is to be known about your various 
-tasks—and let me tell you that anyone who is slack 
or negligent will be punished.’ 

A murmur of voices rising, he quelled the noise 
with an uplifted hand. 

~ “*T have come to London on the direct instruction 
of the man who pays you all,’’ he said. ‘‘ From that 

-man I have received unlimited powers—had it not 
been so I should not have come. The organisation 

-which I have been appointed to superintend, it is 
obvious, has several weaknesses. These will be 
removed. 

‘ Within the past few hours we have had an example 

; Of inefficiency—a man named Arnst allowed himself 
, to be suspected, and when his rooms were visited 

ertain papers—how dangerous these may be to our 
mutual interest we cannot yet decide—were found. 
Let that be a warning to you all. 

‘’ I have many fresh schemes in hand, and particulars 
of these will be received by everyone here in a day or 
so through the usual channels. I think that is all. 
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If anyone would like to talk over their special diffi- 
culties, I shall be here for an hour and I will give 
them what help I can. 

‘‘Qne word in conclusion: Any treachery will be 
punished by death. Once again I give you this 
warning : I am supreme over you.” 

The speaker sat down, looking at an expanse of 
frowning faces. 


The hour passed quickly. Many interviews were 
requested and given. 

A change had come over the meeting. These men 
and women, by very reason of their perilous work, 
knew a man when they met one. In the slight person 
of their new leader they recognised a power who 
intended to rule. So impressive, indeed, had been 
the comparatively few words with which he had 
finally addressed them, that the majority were con- 
tent to stay where they were, still looking curiously 
at the door beyond which Rykov and the speaker 
had passed. 

It had been generally thought that Rykov would 
succeed Sommer. What was Rykov thinking now ? 
His flabby, pallid face had been expressionless through- 
out the proceedings. At the end they had watched 
him turn and speak in a tone of marked respect to 
his new chief. 

That meant nothing, of course, to those who had 
dealings with the man. They knew him for what he 
was—a slimy, treacherous dog who considered only 
himself ; who would not allow any scruple to stand 
in the way of his own desires. But future develop- 
ments should be interesting. 
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Then attention concentrated on someone else. The 
woman the world knew as Bianca Yvon, the celebrated 
actress of the London stage, moved forward and 
started towards the inner door. When each of the 
watchers had one or more secrets of his own, it was 
idle to speculate on what had induced an artist who 
could command three hundred pounds a week when 
she appeared in a play, to enlist under the dubious 
banner of Kurtin Zsolt. But the mysteries of modern 
life are many and diversified. Who can plumb the 
depths of the human mind? It was sufficient for 
everyone in that room to mind his or her own busi- 
ness. Curiosity in the affairs of those who followed 
the same calling was not encouraged ; their inquisitive- 
ness had to be confined to the people on whom they 
spied. 


CHAPTER VIII THE ‘SSVITRIOL WOMAN” 


Rykov effected the introduction. It was briefly made. 

‘‘ This is Bianca Yvon,’ he said; ‘‘ she is one of 
our most trusted agents.” 

The new Director smiled at the woman. 

‘* Your name, of course, is familiar to me,’ he 
remarked. ‘‘ Rykov, a chair.” 

When she was seated he gave her his closest attention. 
No one knew better the fathomless depths of the human 
mind, but this woman interested him. With marvell- 
ous quickness he had assimilated the multitude of docu- 
ments and reports that had been placed at his disposal, 
and he had gained a complete knowledge of Bianca 
Yvon’s dossier. So far as was known, it was her tempera- 
ment which had driven her into espionage work. Not 
content with the feverish excitement of a stage- 
favourite’s life, she had embarked on a far more hazard- 
ous career. And she had been wonderfully successful. 

The new Director looked at Rykov. 

‘‘ I wish to speak to this lady alone,’’ he said. 

Admirable actor as he was, the other showed anger. 

‘It may be unusual, but I desire it,’’ was the curt 
continuation. ‘‘ Come back in ten minutes.”’ 

During this brief colloquy the actress had been 
studying the speaker. Her enigmatic, dreamy eyes had 
lost their usual lethargy. She sat in the chair which 
Rykov had placed for her. One silken-clad leg was 
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crossed over the other. A gold-mesh bag rested on her 
lap. The hands, over which fashionable photographers 
who knew their business were so apt to rhapsodise, 
were ungloved. A strange, arresting female, this, and 
the maa who was studying her did not wonder why she 
had captured London by storm and set ten thousand 
tongues wagging. Bianca Yvon was not meant for the 
quiet ways ; she was one of those women whom Destiny 
compels to blaze a hectically-exciting trail through 
life. One newspaper-writer had coined a memorable 
phrase when he had called her ‘‘ The Vitriol Woman.” 

‘So you are my new master?’’ There was a 
mockery in the phrase for which he was prepared. 
During the few moments that had passed before she 
spoke he had been summing her up: her type was 
fairly common in the great capitals, even if this par- 
ticular specimen was outstanding. The Harley Street 
specialist did not wonder if the strange stories that 
were told about this girl were correct: one glance from 
the eyes which had seen so much and he knew the truth. 

“Yes,” he said quietly; ‘‘ Kurtin Zsolt has sent 
me to be your new master 4 

There was no cloaking. The words were meant to 
convey their own message. He was beginning as he 
meant to go on: he was to be the ruler of this woman 
as of the fifty odd other agents in the adjoining room. 
It was best she should understand the position at once. 

“ Are you trying to be funny ? ”’ 

“Iam perfectly serious.” 

‘“ You don’t know much about me perhaps?’”’ Her 
voice was rising ; her beautiful body becoming rigid. 
The eyes that had held a soft gleam before now shot fire. 

“On the contrary,” she was informed, ‘‘ I know a 
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great deal about you. I have been busy since arriving 
in London.” 

Just that—nothing more: the mere truth, with no 
more words dragged in at the tail to soften it. 

Upright now in her seat, she Jeaned towards him. 

“Tf you know so much, you ought to realise that 
that is the wrong way to speak to me.”’ 

“¢ Why ? 9» 

“‘Because I won’t stand it. Who are you, bythe way?”’ 

‘““IT am Professor Koloman Loczy, at your service.”’ 

She laughed, throwing back her head in a defiant 
gesture. 

“Ha, ha, ha! That’s damned funny !’”’ 

“Ts it so amusing ? ”’ 

Some power forced her eyes to look at the speaker. 
And then the laughter died quickly on her lips. Still, 
for the sake of what she termed her dignity, she had 
to continue her attitude. 

‘“‘ Professor Koloman Loczy, eh? I should laugh! ”’ 
Since a triumphant three months’ stay in New York, 
during which time she had starred in that terrific 
success, ‘‘ Be Good, Lady,”’ she had considered it an 
asset to cultivate a slight American accent. ‘' You 
may call yourself that, but you’re a fraud all right. 
Where is the veal Koloman Loczy ? ”’ 

He stood up and stepped towards her. An appalling 
energy emanated from his slight figure. 

‘‘ Six more words like that,’’ he said softly, ‘‘ and 
I will destroy you.” 

Had any other man—even Kurtin Zsolt himself, 
whom she had once met—addressed her in this way, she 
would have either smiled her contempt, or expressed it 
with a shrug of her beautiful shoulders. But now, she 
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shivered. Fantastic, as no doubt it would seem after she 
had left the room, some mysterious but vital power 
reached out from this new leader to clutch her heart. 
She who had always scoffed at fear was now afraid. 

‘“‘T think you understand me; it is time you did. I 
am of aserious nature. I dislike frivolity. Answer me!’ 

Unable to speak, she inclined her head. 

‘‘T see you are becoming sensible. Let there be no 
future misapprehension. I am here to undertake cer- 
tain work. That workis goingtobedone. Either you 
are willing to take part in it, or you will leave the ser- 
vice. You had better decide instantly whith it is to be.”’ 

Again she mutely inclined her head. 

‘That being so, I have certain orders for you.” 

She waited. Impudence had led her to make a 
colossal blunder, and she had to repair it. She knew 
this man was not the real Professor Koloman Loczy, 
because, whilst on a visit to Pasnovia eighteen months 
before to see Sasnavitch, the most famous film pro- 
ducer of Central Europe, she had been suddenly taken 
ill. Sasnavitch, very emotionally, had sent for the 
man he described as the greatest doctor in the country. 

“’ Koloman Loczy is a wonder,” he had added ; “‘ he 
will cure you immediately.” 

A shabby, undersized man had come to see her. 
He, too, had been bearded—but he was not the man 
sitting opposite her now. Of that she was certain. 
He had been more fumbling in his manner, more 
hunble—great genius though he might be. No, this was 
not the same person—or if it was, he was so greatly 
changed that the transformation was marvellous. 

A woman who loved melodrama, as well as acted it, 
she waited tensely for the next development. 
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The words, when they came, were sharp, acrid and 
very clipped. 

“‘T live little in the world,” her superior said, “‘ but I 
hear that you move in the best circles in London. You 
are admitted into what’’—a contemptuous smile played 
round the full lips—‘“‘is called Society. Is that so?”’ 

“‘ Of course.’” She had meant this to sound insolent, 
but all braggadocio had left her. 

“Very well. Now, listen: You will continue to 
mix in that ridiculous society. You will learn many 
things—and all that you learn you will bring to me. 
You understand ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Petted favourite that you are, these people will 
talk. Itis their stupid way. That is one instruction. 

“Wait,” the voice went on. ‘‘ Whilst working on 
these general lines I have a particular mission for you. 
You know a man called Sir Herbert Mandeville ? ” 

“IT have met him once.”’ 

“You will meet him again—you will make a point of 
meeting him. And not only Mandeville, but a nephew 
of his named Peter Foyle. This man, in the eyes of the 
world, is living a butterfly existence—that of a pleasure- 
hunting, leisure-spending man about town. A type 
that is rapidly disappearing, and one that can only 
maintain its existence by the use of much money. Re- 
member thename: Peter Repington Foyle. Repeat it.” 

‘“ But, how stupid !”’ 

“You will not argue. Let me not give you a 
second warning on this point. Peter Repington Foyle. 
You will cultivate this young man’s acquaintance, I say. 
You will see as much of him as possible. It is easy 
for a woman of your type to make love, I take it ?”’ 
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She could have smacked his face. He would have 
used more respect in speaking to a dog. 

‘Perhaps you don’t know that Peter Foyle is 
married—very much married, too.”’ 

‘“T knowa great deal. You must not allow his marriage 
to interfere with our plans. In a fortnight’s time, I 
believe, you are starring in anew play. The usual empty- 
headed crowd will be there. The gallery girls will cry 
your nameecstatically. Paugh! You will becalledtothe 
footlights; flowers will be sent up. Your dressing-room 
will be besieged. See to it that Peter Foyle is amongst 
those who come to pay you preposterous admiration.” 

“ You're taking a lot for granted, aren’t you ? ”’ 

‘* Silence. You are not here to argue. You come 
to listen—how many more times have I to tell you ? 
I repeat that Peter Foyle must become interested— 
I leave the details to you. If necessary, I can provide 
you with the means.”’ 

“You can? That’s very interesting.”’ 

“You shall come to me at Harley Street.’’ 

“IT will.” This woman, who lived a notoriously 
evil existence, licked her lips. ‘‘ What exactly do 
you want to know about Foyle ? ”’ she continued. 

““ Everything. His mode of life—not the side he 
shows to the world, but his real, his secret occupation.”’ 

“ Has he a secret occupation ? ” 

“ Fool, to ask such a question! Do you think I waste 
my time on noodles. Pay attention, please. Peter Foyle 
is a very dangerous man to Pasnovia—he and his uncle.”’ 

“What about his wife ? ”’ 

“You can leave his wife to me.’’ The speaker 
turned his back. ‘‘ That’s all.”’ 

She was dismissed—with rage boiling in her heart. 


CHAPTER TX CONCERNING SAUL ARNST 


Sir HERBERT MANDEVILLE was in an especially good 
mood. He waved his hand gaily at Peter as his 
nephew entered the room. 

“J thought you might be dropping in, my boy,” 
he said delightedly ; ‘‘ there’s some news. Now, not 
a word ; put your pipe on, sit down, and study these.”’ 
The speaker thrust a pile of papers into the younger 
man’s hand. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed before Peter looked 
up from the documents. 

‘* Seems like a decent haul,’’ he commented ; “ that 
is, aS far as it goes. But what about all this cipher 
stuff? Frankly, it’s quite beyond me.”’ 

““ And me,”’ confessed his chief. ‘‘ As well as I can 
see, it’s something quite new. None of the old sys- 
tems have been used. But don’t worry about that for 
the moment: those things will be puzzled out by 
Morain, who, as you know, can lick creation at that 
kind of jig-saw.”’ 

Peter, sitting at his ease in the comfortable leather 
chair, pulled at his pipe. 

“T’ve lost touch with things since I’ve been away 
—who exactly is this fellow Arnst? I seem to 
remember the name cropping up about nine months 
ago, however; judging from these ’’—pointing with the 
stem of his pipe to the papers which he had placed on 
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the tabie between them—“ he’s rather an important 
bird.”’ 

‘So important that I wish we could have nabbed 
him before he got to Croydon. Someone must have 
given him the tip that we were going to raid his flat. 
I don’t like that sort of thing,’’ mused Mandeville ; 
‘when secret information leaks out in this way it 
sets one thinking.’’ He brooded for two or three 
minutes over the statement, and then resumed his 
former manner. 

‘For the past couple of years,’ he said, “ Saul 
Arnst has acted as London correspondent for a number 
of Continental papers—most of them obscure, and 
not worth any attention whatever, except for the 
fact that they are all tainted with Communism in its 
worst and most virulent form. Arnst himself has 
given no trouble, but he’s been watched in consequence 
of his connection with those rags. The money he 
received for this journalism must have been insignifi- 
cant, but he has added to it by teaching languages 
—the fellow is a fluent linguist—in the Hahnemann 
School of Languages, Oxford Street. Naturally, these 
people are forced to employ a number of foreigners.,”’ 

‘ But the chap has been suspect, I take it, sir? ”’ 

“Yes. We had his dossier from Y.11.7 from the 
moment he arrived in England. He came, you under- 
Stand, indirectly from Sargovin, taking in Paris on 
the way.” 

Peter sidled forward to the edge of his chair. He 
was plainly interested. 

‘“ Now we're getting to the meaty part,” he said, 
‘‘ for some of those papers definitely establish some 
sort of connection between friend Arnst and the 
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Pasnovian Embassy people. Which means that he’s 
our pigeon from now on.”’ 

Sir Herbert Mandeville permitted himself a small joke. 

‘““The pigeon, as I have already hinted, is on the 
wing,’ he said. ‘‘ He took the air from Croydon this 
afternoon—exactly one hour before we raided his flat 
in Harpur Street.” 

‘““That’s a pity,’ commented his nephew. 
““ However, I take it you’ve done the usual in the 
circumstances ? ”’ 

The smile on his uncle’s face was glacial. 

‘“Thank you, my boy, for reposing so much confi- 
dence in me,” he replied. ‘“‘ Yes, all our Continental 
agents have been informed, and Saul Arnst will have 
to find a very small hole if he hopes to hide himself. 
But that’s for the future; we are dealing now with 
the present. This Pasnovian business, Peter, is 
becoming abominable,” he went on, his good-looking, 
aristocractic face clouded; ‘“‘and the devil is we 
can’t appeal formally to Downing Street———”’ 

“And you wouldn’t if you could!’’ chimed in 
Peter ; ‘‘ that would take all the zest out of the game.” 

“ Perhaps you're right, my boy. But, listen: that 
Pasnovian Embassy is nothing but a nesting-place for 
spies. And they not only spy on us, but they spy 
on each other! Gilbertian, if it weren’t so serious. 
Why, even the wife of the Ambassador himself . . .” 

Peter burst into a hearty laugh. 

“You don’t mean to tell me she’s been sent over 
here to keep tabs on her own old man ? ”’ 

Sir Herbert Mandeville nodded. 

“Stevenson assured me a week ago in his latest 
dispatch that Madame Kluchevsky was a prominent 
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member of the Pasnovian Security Department—which 
really means the higher circle of counter-espionage.”’ 
“What a crowd!’ commented Foyle; “dog eat 
dog, eh ? ” 
“That doesn’t alter the fact that we at Y.1 are 
badly up against it,” returned his uncle. “It’s the 
job of this office, let me remind you, to keep a check 


on the activities of all Pasnovian agents, not only in 


London but throughout the country; but unless I 


: have more help than I can command at present the 


thing will get out of hand. I’ve told the Prime 
Minister this, and he’s promised to do what he can. 


- But,” shrugging his shoulders, “‘ you know what 


a 


Michever 1s like.”’ 
‘Would have made a good manager of a local 
grocery store, but hardly the bird for running the 


- country,’’ commented Peter slyly.“ Yes, sir, I know. 


It seems to me,” he went on, “ that the crucial bit of 
infor. to be obtained is the name of Sommer’s suc- 
cessor. Once we have that we can study the cove’s 
mentality and get to know his weakest points—if the 
blighter has any.”’ 

The chief of Y.1 leaned back in his chair and pressed 
the tips of both hands together. 

“I have a conviction, Peter, that Sommer’s 
successor 1s already in London,” he said. 

‘Then, who is he ? ”’ 

‘Ah, you have me there. But I agree that it is 


vitally essential we should know. Kurtin Zsolt is 
' absolutely certain to have chosen a good man—some- 
. one better than Sommer, if possible ; for we were able 


to put one or two spokes in Sommer’s wheel towards 


, the end, and Kurtin Zsolt didn’t like it.” 
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“ You eliminate Rykov, I suppose ? ”’ a 

“Entirely. Rykov is a man of strict limitations. 
Excellent in a subordinate position, but he hasn't the 
brain to engineer the schemes which, I am certain, 
Zsolt has in mind for our unfortunate country.” 

“Any objection to my coming in?” inquired a 
voice—and there, standing in a private entrance to 
the room, was John D. Martin. 


Mandeville sprang up at once. . 
“Delighted to see you, my dear chap,’ he said 


cordially. ‘‘ Peter and I have finished discussing our 
business—and even if we hadn’t you’d be welcome.” 

The burly American detective smiled at the compli- 
ment and walked towards the fire-place. 

“You appear to have been busy,” he remarked, 
with a look at the papers on the table. 

“Yes,” replied Sir Herbert ; ‘‘ unfortunately, how- 
ever, there doesn’t seem to be anything in your line— 
nothing to connect with your precious crime trust, 
I mean.” 

“ What is it, anyway ? ”’ 

‘ Papers a Communist agent named Arnst was too 
busy to destroy before we raided his flat this after- 
noon.” 

‘Busy bees, aren’t you?” gently scoffed the 
American. ‘ Good stuff?” 

“Some of it. The rest is problematical.’’ 

“Why 2” 

“It’s in cipher.”’ 

“Cipher!’’ The American pulled hard on_ his 
inevitable cigar. ‘‘ That means it’s the most valuable 


of the lot.” 
‘* Perhaps,”’ commented Mandeville. 
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‘‘ Perhaps nothing! It’scertain. You didn't know, 
I suppose,”’ he continued, “‘ that I am supposed to be 
pretty good at ciphers ? ” 

Sir Herbert Mandeville looked across at his nephew. 
The latter nodded. 

‘‘ Well, Martin,’’ said the chief of Y.1 in a challenging 
tone, ‘‘ I’ll bet there’s something here that you can’t 
unravel.’’ He passed over a couple of sheets covered 
with a mass of letters and figures jumbled together in 
the most chaotic manner. 

Martin took the first page and studied it closely. 

‘Quite a beauty,” he said; “ but these are State 
papers, I take it ?”’ 

‘‘T think we can trust you with them. What do 
you say, Peter ? ”’ 

“IT think so, sir. Of course, we’ve got his finger- 
prints, and if he should attempt to leave the 
country...” 

Martin looked quizzically at Mandeville. 

“ What’s the betting on this ? ”’ he inquired. 

“I don’t mind going to a fiver,’”’ was the reply. 

‘All right. And how long do you give me? ”’ 

‘“’ Twenty-four hours.” 

“It’s a bet.’”’ The American detective lumbered 
from his chair and walked towards the door. 

“And a dinner for three ?’’ he queried as he was 
about to leave. 

“At the Savoy,’ returned Mandeville. 

“With a sufficiency of wine,’’ put in Peter—and 
then, to the accompaniment of a hearty chuckle, uncle 
and nephew were left alone. 

Mandeville turned to Foyle. 

“You don’t think I did wrong, Peter? ”’ 
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‘Not with Martin, sir; we know him too well.” 

His uncle nodded. 

‘That bet of a fiver went deeper than a mere 
sporting challenge,’ he confided. ‘“‘I can’t help 
thinking that some of these Pasnovian agents are 
pretty deep in various forms of crime as well as 
spying. That’s why, if possible, I wanted to give 
Martin a helping hand. If he has any luck he may 
come across some sort of clue in those papers... . 
And now,” the speaker went on, “ we'll turn to a 
more cheerful subject. How’s Sylvia to-day ? ”’ 

Peter tapped the bowl of his pipe sharply on the 
bars of the grate. 

“‘ She’s still nervy,” he said. ‘‘ In fact, when I left 
the flat I was rather worried about her. She had 
been to see that famous doctor bloke with a name 
like a new disease ie 

““ Koloman Loczy ? ”’ 

“Yes. Ever since she read in the papers about this 
fellow being able to cure paralysis she’s been mad to 
get him for Bob, and to-day had an appointment.” 

“What did he say ? ”’ 

“* Oh, the usual non-committal blarney, it seemed— 
he couldn’t form any opinion, of course, until he had 
examined the patient. You know the kind of thing.”’ 

His uncle frowned. 

“This business of Bob’s has been a terrible shock 
to Sylvia.” 

“Don’t I know it! It’s taken practically all the 
joy out of everything. I had a good mind to go 
along and see Loczy myself.” 

“I shouldn’t do that. Not until he’s examined 
Bob, anyway. Then, if you like, you can try to get 
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his real opinion. But I’m afraid it’s hopeless—you 
can’t expect the best doctors to work miracles.”’ 

Peter rose. 

“?Fraid not. Well,’ with a resigned shrug of his 
shoulders, ‘‘ I must be off.”’ 

‘‘ Give my love to Sylvia.” 

“Of course.” 


When the telephone rang Sylvia imagined it must 
be her husband. She walked to the instrument 
quickly. It was a beastly shame to give the dear old 
chap so much worry—she had been unforgivably 
selfish, she was afraid. After all, even the best men 
got tired of woebegone wives. 

‘“‘ Hallo ? ’”’ she inquired eagerly. 

A strange voice that held a strong foreign accent 
answered her. 

‘““T am the secretary of Professor Koloman Loczy,”’ 
it said; “‘is that Mrs. Peter Foyle ? ”’ 

“Yes ...’’ She was unable to keep the excite- 
ment out of her tone. ‘“‘ Yes, it’s Mrs. Foyle—has the 
Professor a message for me ? ”’ 

‘ Hold the line, please.”’ 

A moment later a voice that sent a tremor through 
her whole body came over the wire. 

‘ This is Professor Loczy. I have seen your brother, 
Mrs. Foyle i 

‘“ What, already ? ’’ she was bound to interrupt. 

‘Yes. I managed to go to the Brook Street 
Nursing Home this afternoon. Now, listen carefully, 
please. It will be necessary for me to have your 


brother under my sole charge. Is that agreeable to 
you ?”’ 
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‘“‘ Yes—of course.”” The words were out before she 
could gainsay them. 

‘“‘ My private nursing home is not in London. It 
is in Surrey, at Deepdene. With your permission, I 
will have your brother removed to-morrow. You 
have no objection, I take it ? ”’ 

During the few moments that had passed since she 
had given the first affirmative reply, doubt had 
returned. She must wait until she had received 
Dalamore’s report. 

“It’s very kind of you, Professor,’’ she said, trying 
not to allow her voice to falter; ‘‘ but I can’t say 
definitely without first asking my husband's advice. 
Deepdene seems such a long way away,” she added, 
feeling all the time that the excuse sounded paltry. 

“You must please yourself, of course.’’ The voice 
at the other end was coldly indifferent. ‘‘ But please 
understand that I refuse to treat your brother in any 
way unless I can have him under my sole care.” 

There was a plonk, and she knew he had rung off. 


CHAPTER X MARTIN LOSES A TRICE 


HavincG pencilled the decoded words on the bottom 
of the form, Martin sat back and smiled. How 
characteristic of Jimmy ! 

‘Do your stuff, baby,” he had cabled. 

The detective could picture the New. York Police 
Chief ordering that exhortation to be sent off. James 
Collins, Irish, lovable but irascible, was a poor hand 
at waiting for results. He wanted action—action all 
the time. And, by heck, he was getting it at the 
moment, according to the latest American newspapers. 
Ridden hard by Press and public on account of the 
recent alarming crime wave outburst in Manhattan, 
he was endeavouring to vent some of his displeasure 
on his subordinates, and he, John D. Martin, who 
was old enough to be his father, came in for his share. 

Poor Jimmy! It was scarcely fair to put a man of 
thirty-five into such a nerve-racking job as that of 
New York Police Chief, especially now that the eyes 
of the world were centred upon the greatest American 
city. Said to be the best-dressed man in Manhattan, 
Jimmy now had something far more important to 
think about than the crease of his trousers or the hang 
of his Savile Row cut coats. 

Still, there was a certain amount of justification in 
that cable. John D. Martin admitted it. He had 
been in London for some time, but up to the present 
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had not got on to the track of anything which promised 
definite results. He’d have to return to Paris if there 
wasn’t a break of some sort soon. And Jimmy Collins 
demanded results. They were the only things for which 
he lived. And, what was perhaps even more important, 
they were the only means by which he could hope to 
keep his job in the teeth of that frenzied criticism. 

Martin prepared for business. 

It seemed a long chance that the papers which Sir 
Herbert Mandeville had passed over could contain 
anything that would help him. But sharpening his wits 
on them would not doany harm. He was getting rather 
rusty in what,in America, would be called ‘‘ desk-work.”’ 

Leaving his comfort by the fire, he drew up a chair 
to the table, took one of his inevitable black cigars 
from a waistcoat pocket, clipped and lit it, and then 
settled down, first taking from a locked cupboard a 
couple of small, strongly bound books. These were 
his works of reference; both had been compiled by 
the greatest living authority on cipher-writing. 

But after half an hour's intense mental concentra- 
tion the New York detective realised that he was up 
against an exceedingly difficult proposition. Like 
every other police officer who took his duties seriously, 
he had not read his Gross without profit. He knew 
that even hole-in-the-corner criminals often resorted 
to secret writing, and that papers of this description 
were met with in police inquiries much more frequently 
than the man-in-the-street could possibly imagine. 
More than one letter seemingly devoid of sense, more 
than one involved remark, and more than one in- 
consequential scrawl, to which at the outset nothing 
of importance could be attached, turned out in the 
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final solution to be cipher writing of one type or 
another. Experience had taught him to agree with 
the famous Professor of Criminology who had written 
a masterly textbook on Criminal Investigation, that 
‘Any inquiry, once the secret correspondence was 
found, immediately took on quite another complexion ; 
in most cases, it assumed far more importance than 
might have been originally thought.”’ 

Phew! But this present specimen was a stinger! 
In its main structure it appeared to be somewhat 
similar to the code which he had discussed with 
Silvestre Raynaud in Paris and on which the latter 
expert was still working. 

Relighting his cigar, which had long since gone 
out, he bent again to his task. Absorbed in the 
work, he scarcely noticed that the heavy tide of 
trafic had died down in the street outside. Time 
passed so swiftly that it was with almost a shock 
of surprise he realised, upon straightening his back to 
relieve the cramped feeling he had, that the hands of the 
clock on the mantelpiece showed five minutes to twelve. 

Midnight chimed with twelve silvery strokes. 

He rose and, to get some further physical relief, 
walked to the window overlooking the street. 

This was nowcomparativelyempty. The after-theatre 
rush had ceased. The Metropolis was seeking its rest. 

By some strange agency which he did not stop to 
analyse, the famous detective’s thoughts went to a 
room on the next floor of that gigantic block of service 
flats. Mentally, he could see the picture of a man of 
about his own age seated at a desk writing. Robert 
' Mannering would not be endeavouring to decode any 
cipher message ; he was striving, with all the power 
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left to one who had only six months to live, to com- 
plete the great epic of London life which was to round 
off his illustrious career as a novelist. 

The subject which Mannering—so the latter had 
told Martin in the course of an exceedingly interesting 
talk which the two had had together a few nights 
before—had taken for this last work of a busy career 
centred on life in the very block of buildings in which 
they both dwelt. 

Clothed in a dressing-gown, the condemned novelist 
—whose heart, the specialist had said, could not hold 
out for longer than six months unless a miracle 
happened—had forgotten his death sentence in the 
excitement of discussing the theme. 

‘‘ Think of it, Martin,’ he had said to the man with 
whom he had struck up a friendship ten years before 
when on anAtlantic liner: ‘‘a thousand men and women 
living under one roof! A thousand separate physical 
entities cheek by jowl with each other in these little flats, 
all trying to solve the problem of their destiny ! ”’ 

“It's a subject that Balzac might have funked,”’ 
the detective had replied. 

““T know—but that’s what makes it all the more 
interesting to me. I shall fail, no doubt—but, at 
least, it will give me plenty of occupation until .. .”’ 

And Martin, standing at the window, knew that 1f he 
were able to look through the floor into the room below, 
he would see Mannering still working on that titanictask. 

Which reminded him that he had his own job to do. 
Three hours of intense concentration had merely 
given him an added zest for this intriguing problem. 

Turning away from the window, he walked back 
to the table, threw away his old cigar, lit another and, 
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with broad shoulders hunched determinedly, resumed 
-his work. 

Another half an hour slipped by, and then, with 
a triumphant smash of his fist on the table, he gave a 
grow] of satisfaction. 

He believed he had got it! One of the two stoutly- 
bound books was excitedly consulted again. Some 
calculations he had made were checked and cross- 
checked once more—and then, he started to write out 
the first word of what he had decoded. 

B-t-a-n- 

Suddenly, he swirled round in his chair. What 
was that? There had been a thud outside the flat—it 
had sounded as though something had struck his door. 

The excitement of the chase had keyed up his nerves 
to almost stretching point ; he was not normal—so that 
whilst he waited he felt a prickly sensation racing 
up and down his back. 

Another thud. Damn it, he would have to see what 
it was. 

_ Ashe got out of the chair, this second disturbing noise 
‘was followed by a woman’s cry. Inthe tense silence 
which now filled the building it struck an uncanny note. 

Martin, after a moment’s hesitation, walked quickly 
towards the door. His taut nerves were momentarily 

1astering him. 

A second cry—a heart-rending moan this time—and 

1en he was in the hall and flinging the door open. 

As he looked out something sagged heavily against 

im. It was a woman—a woman from whose lips 
same the agonised appeal : 

‘ S-save me! ”’ 

Save her—from what ? 
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Martin looked to right and left, and then, with his 
hand on the girl’s arm, took a few steps forward and 
peered down the staircase that led to the wide entrance 
hall of the mansion flats. There was no one to be seen. 

When he turned his attention again to the girl, she 
appeared to be on the verge of collapse. Her eyes 
were Staring, and her lips trembled. 

‘‘ There is no one here,” he said. 

A moan was the only comment. 

There was only one thing to be done. That was to 
take her into his sitting-room and give the poor creature 
a drink in the hope that she might revive sufficiently 
to tell her story. Of what was she afraid? Had she 
been followed ? Did she belong to this block of flats, or 
had she rushed in from the street to avoid a pursuer ? 

With the questions thronging through his mind, he 
made no bones about it, but, picking up the girl in his 
arms, carried her into the room. There was a wide 
settee to the left of the fire-place, and gently he placed 
her on this. As her head touched the cushions she 
gave another low moan, and then appeared to lose 
consciousness. 

““ Poor kid,’’ mumbled the New York detective. 
But a practical man, he did not waste any further time 
in sentiment ; going to a cupboard, he took out a 
bottle of old brandy, poured some of this into a liqueur 
glass, and crossed the room again. 

Yes, the girl had fainted right enough. For a 
moment he stood looking down at her, trying to 
decide what station of life she occupied. To some 
people she might have seemed pretty, although the 
heavy make-up did not add, in his opinion, to her 
appeal. The clothes she wore were neat and tidy, and 
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seemed to indicate that she might be a few-pounds-a- 
week City clerk, typist, or something of that description 
Girls of this class could be seen in their thousands 
leaving the Underground tube stations every morning. 

Forcing her teeth open, he poured some of the life- 
giving spirit down her throat. After a moment or 
so there was a choking sound, and wonderingly she 
opened her eyes. 

An expression of terror came immediately into her 
face. She shrank away from him. 

‘“Tt’s all right, young lady,’’ he reassured her. 
‘You collapsed just outside my front door just now. 
Don’t you remember ? ”’ 

The look of fear increased. 

“That man... He followed me—right up the 
stairs...” 

Martin patted her on the shoulder. 

‘“‘ Stop worrying,” he said; ‘“‘ whoever the fellow was 
he’s gone now—and he won't trouble you any more.” 

‘You are sure of that?’ Her anxiety was still 
distressing. 

“Quite sure. Before I brought you into this room 
I had a good look round. There was nobody in sight. 
If you like I’ll speak to the ift-man. Who is the guy— 
an enemy of yours ? ”’ 

“ Yes-s. He won’t leave me alone. I thought he had 
goneaway, but . . . Andifmymistressshouldknow.. .” 

“Your mistress ? Do you live here ? ” 

“Yes; in this building.”’ There was a slight trace 
of foreign accent which he could not place. 

“In Corringdon Court ? ”’ 

“ Yes,” she said again. ‘‘ I’m maid to Lady Shafto. 
She’s in Paris now, and I am looking after the flat.’’ 
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“ Where is it ? ”’ 

“No. 204. On the fourth floor.” 

“ Two flights up, then ? ”’ 

She nodded. Her confidence was returning now, 
and, with a woman’s instinctive gesture, she patted 
her hair beneath her hat into place. 

‘Does that mean you'll be alone in the flat to-night ?”’ 

““ Yes—but,’’ with a smile, ‘‘ what a fool you must 
think I am.”’ 

He remained essentially practical. 

‘You're feeling better now ? ” 

“Oh, yes. What was that you gave me? ”’ 

“ Some good brandy.”’ 

“It stung my throat.” 

“TI daresay.” All the time Martin was studying her 
face. Yet he could read nothing in it but what seemed 
to be the truth. 

She stood up. 

“IT must go now,’ 
thanks ‘i 

It was the smile she gave him which decided Martin. 
This girl might make up—a practice which he per- 
sonally detested—but she had charm, nevertheless. 
And he was not old; a mere fifty-five .. . 

“IT must complete my job,” he replied; ‘‘ come 
along, young lady,’”’ with an attempt at jocularity ; 
** T’ll see that you’re not worried on your last lap home.”’ 

“Oh, thank you—if you only knew that man... 
how horrible he is . . .” 

“Tf he’s as nasty as all that, you’d better drop in 
to-morrow and give me a few more details. I makea 
speciality of putting unpleasant people in their proper 
places.” 


’ she said. ‘“‘ My most grateful 
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“Why?” 

‘“‘I’m a detective.’ He imagined the information 
would complete her confidence, and it seemed to have 
that effect. 

‘‘What luck to find you!”’ she said, clasping her hands. 

John D. Martin had always considered himself too 
hard-boiled to fall for any frail. 

‘“‘Come along, now,” he said, using his former note 
of jocularity ; ‘‘ it’s time you were getting to bye-bye.” 

She flashed another smile at him. 

‘“‘T can manage quite well now, thank you. Even 
if that man 

The last few words decided him. 

“Come on; I’m going to see you to your door,” he 
said. 





Five minutes later, the New York detective re- 
opened the door of his sitting-room. He was humming 
a tune as he entered—but the melody quickly left his 
lips. One look at the table and an oath replaced the 
song. 

Fool ! 

The papers that had been on the table were gone. 
That girl... 

Mad with rage he pressed the bell by the side of the 
fire-place, and waited impatiently until the night- 
porter came. 

““Have you brought anyone up to this flat within 
the past five minutes ? ” 

*“ No, Mr. Martin.” 

“You're sure of that ? ” 

“ Positive. Has—has anything happened, Mr. 
Martin ? ” 
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“You’ve got a master-key to all these flats, 
Thomson ? ” the detective demanded, without answer- 
ing the question. 

“Yes, sir,”’ said the man, looking surprised. 

*““ Well, come up with me to the fourth floor. Who’s 
living in No. 204? ” 

The porter opened his mouth and gaped. 

“No. 204, sir? But there ain’t nobody in No. 
204—it’s to let |” 

The restraint which Martin put on himself almost 
brought on an attack of apoplexy. 

“What the hell do you mean by that ? ” he blazed. 

“ Jes’ what I say, sir. No. 204 is to let. Wehada 
party lookin’ over it to-day, but there ain’t a soul 
livin’ in it now.” 

“Never mind. You get the master-key, and be 
back as quickly as possible.”’ 

Within five minutes the night-porter’s statement 
was proved correct. No. 204, Corringdon Court was 
empty, not merely of people, but of furniture. 

As he stood tapping the bare floor of the small hall, 
the New York detective tried to decide how he had 
been deceived. There was no doubt that the girl had 
stopped outside that door. But had she gone in? 
No. 204 was at the corner of a long corridor. She 
might easily have slipped round to the nght directly 
his back was turned. 

That must have been it. But who was the she- 
devil? Who was she working for? And how far 
had she got to know that he had the papers which 
were taken from the man Arnst’s flat ? Martin swore 
that before he was much older he would have to get 
to know—if he ever wanted to regain his self-respect. 


CHAPTER XI AN UNPLEASANT JOB OF WORE 


“WELL, that’s rather a curious story, Martin,” com- 
mented Mandeville. 

Peter Foyle laughed. 

‘“‘ Forgive the hearty guffaw, old man,” he said to 
the detective ; ‘‘ but, hang it, you must admit it was 
rather neat.”’ | 

“Neat !’’ Martin rolled his cigar round his lips. 
“‘ Oh, yeah, it was neat enough ; one of the cutest jobs 
that I’ve heard of for some time. But, say, you 
fellows, you don’t know how bad I feel about it. I’ve 
let you down. Those papers might have been worth 
a whole lot.” 

“Yes,” agreed the chief of Y.1, ‘‘ they certainly 
might. But I’m not going to reproach you too much ; 
we all make mistakes, and this incident merely goes 
to prove what we’re up against. . . . Did you manage 
to decipher anything at all? ’’ he went on to inquire. 

** Yes, I did,’’ was the slow admittance. 

“ How much ? ”’ 

“ Exactly four letters.’ 

“ Four letters ? ”’ put in Peter Foyle; “‘ oh, my hat!”’ 

“* Doesn’t sound a lot, I admit,’ remarked Martin. 
“ But, on the other hand, you never know. I'll tell 
you what they were.” He spelt them slowly i 
‘“‘ B-i-a-n. Does that convey much to either of you ? ”’ 

After thinking for some minutes both shook their 
heads. 
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“‘ Might be anything,” said Foyle. 

The New York detective leaned forward. 

“It might, for instance, be the start of a woman’s 
name.”’ 

‘““A woman’s name?” Mandeville considered the 
suggestion. 

‘“‘ That’s what I said,’”’ replied Martin ; “‘a woman’s 
name.” He looked at both of them before adding: 
‘‘and a famous woman, too.’’ 

Foyle exploded. 

“ All right,’’ he said, “‘I’ll buy it. Who is your 
famous woman ? ”’ 

“ Bianca Yvon.” 

“What ? ”’ 

It was Mandeville who made the exclamation. 

“‘ Bit of a shock, perhaps; but listen to what I have 
to say,’ replied Martin. ‘‘ That cipher, as I have 
already told you, was a prize exhibit. I kept hard at 
it for hours but it beat me entirely. Then I got on to 
what I thought might be the right track, and had 
started to decode the first word when there came that 
cry outside the door. That was the sheerest coinci- 
dence, of course, but I’m going to give you now some 
facts to support my theory that my mysterious 
visitor was none other than the pet actress I havenamed. 

‘To begin with, my precious miss was heavily made 
up. Looking back, that constituted a pretty good 
disguise. The paint and powder stuff, put on by a 
practised hand—such as a professional actress would 
have, of course—could quite easily change a fashionable 
woman into the demure type of lady’s maid that this 
girl last night was supposed to be. Oh, it was cleverly 
done—which is another reason why I think that only 
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an actress of considerable experience could have so 
completely brought it off. 

‘‘That’s one fact. The second is that the letters 
‘B-i-a-n’ are part of this woman’s name. And 
there’s something else besides: Bianca Yvon visited 
New York last year and created something of a sensa- 
tion. Many of her type are pretty reckless, but she 
outdid all records. Nothing normal was good enough 
for her; she had to penetrate into all kinds of dives, 
and special parties, to my knowledge, were staged for 
her in Greenwich Village.”’ 

“What you suggest, then,’”’ said Mandeville, ‘“‘ is 
that this woman, who, undoubtedly, is a very extra- 
ordinary creature, is linked up with the Pasnovian 
people in order to get what you call an extra ‘ kick’ 
out of life. Is that it?” 

“Something of the sort,’’ replied Martin; ‘“‘ the 
devil of it is, of course, that I haven’t sufficient evi- 
dence as yet to charge her with the theft.” 

“You mustn’t do that! ’’ expostulated the chief of 
Y.1. There was an expression of dignified reproach 
on his aristocratic features. ‘‘ He mustn’t do that, 
must he, Peter ? ’’ turning to the younger man. 

“Certainly not,’’ supported Foyle, wondering in 
what direction his uncle’s mind was trending. 

Martin fumed. 

“Why not? If she’s a thief, as I believe 

“My dear fellow,” said Mandeville, “‘ I don’t want 
you to worry any more about this affair. On the 
contrary, I ask you to leave it entirely to us. Will 
you promise me ? ”’ 

“ Oh, if you take it that way.”’ 

“* Now, don’t be offended ; it’s no reflection on you. 

D 


a, 
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It’s only that an idea has just occurred to me of the 
best way I think this matter can be dealt with. And, 
believe me, old fellow,” the speaker continued, rising 
and walking across to his friend, ‘‘ I can’t tell you how 
grateful I am for what you've done.” 

“I lost your papers for you!’’ Martin would not 
be consoled. 

“‘Exactly. But there are compensations — eh, 
Peter? ”’ 

‘‘Oh, of course.’”’ He still could not follow the 
workings of his uncle’s mind. 

** Well, since this little party has proved so success- 
ful,”” wound up Martin, a hint of sarcasm in his heavy 
voice, “ I’llbe getting along. Good night, Sir Herbert.”’ 

“* Drop in any time you’re passing.”’ 

“Thanks. Good-night, Mr. Foyle.” 

** Good night, Martin.” 

No sooner had the footsteps of the New Yorker died 
away than Peter turned to his uncle. 

*‘ Excuse my usual thick-headedness, sir,”’ he said ; 
“but what have you got in pickle ? ”’ 

The chief of Y.r looked at the speaker quizzically, 
and took his time in replying. It was not until the 
cigar he had lit was burning evenly that he answered. 
Even then his words were puzzling. 

“IT think Martin may be right,” he said; “‘and I am 
going to leave this Bianca Yvon woman to you, Peter.” 
‘‘ What do you want me to do? Shadow her?” 

“‘ Make love to her,’’ was the completely staggering 
reply. 

Peter whistled. 

“I say !’’ he expostulated. 

Mandeville commenced to show the enthusiasm 
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which was characteristic of him when he really got 
going on an idea. 

‘Sylvia is a sportsman, and she will understand 
if the position is put to her plainly,’ he continued ; 
‘‘ but at the moment, no doubt it would be better not 
to say anything. 

‘“‘ My idea is this, old chap: if this woman really is 
in with the Pasnovian crowd, she is just the type to 
talk if approached in the right way. Yousee what I’m 
driving at? Here you are, a leisured young fellow of 
fashion, presumably with plenty of money, and willing, 
like most of your kind, to go to the devil if the route is 
made sufficiently pleasant—these things considered, 
who better to pay homage to than the notoriously 
frail Bianca ? ”’ 

““That’s all very well, sir; but I don’t exactly fancy 
the notion of being seen about with a woman like that 
creature.”’ 

The smile left his uncle’s lips. 

“Duty, my boy,” he said abruptly. 

Peter shrugged his shoulders. 

“‘ Since you put it like that, sir, I suppose I must.”’ 

**T’m afraid so,’’ was the answer. The most charm- 
ing and agreeable of men in his softer moments, Sir 
Herbert Mandeville could prove the grimmest of 
martinets when he considered the occasion demanded It. 

“Well, sir,’ said Peter, rising, ‘‘I ought to be 
toddling home.”’ 

“Good hunting, my boy,’ was the reply as the 
chief of Y.1 turned again to his desk. 


Sylvia waited until after dinner. The maid had 
taken away the coffee cups, and now they were alone, 
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wrapped in that blessed intimacy which was such a 
jealously-guarded feature of their married life. It was 
one of the two hours in the day for which she lived. 

‘“‘T heard from Koloman Loczy after tea, old man,” 
she said. 

Peter, who had been watching her intently over the 
top of the novel he was supposed to be reading, put 
the book down. 

“So soon?” 

“Yes. I was surprised myself.” 

“Must have made a conquest, darling,” he gently 
mocked. 

Although her heart was beating agitatedly, she 
laughed over the compliment. 

“Aren't I irresistible ? ’’ she asked ; then, swiftly 
changing her tone: ‘‘ He can’t be such a bear as he 
seemed. He went over and saw Bob at Brook Street 
this afternoon, apparently.”’ 

‘What did he say? I hope it’s good news, Syl.”’ 

‘“‘ I suppose it is—in a way.” 

“Tn a way?” 

“‘ Well ’’—she paused to try to marshal her thoughts 
in better order—‘‘ he was very brief on the phone. 
From what I could make out, however, he was pre- 
pared to treat Bob, but he wanted to have him under 
his sole care in his nursing home in Deepdene.”’ 

““ Deepdene ? That’s Surrey.”’ 

“Tknow. I’ve been looking uparoadmap. About 
twenty miles from here—not very far, is it?’’ She 

was trying to convince herself. 

“Only an hour’srun—ifthat. What did you tell him?” 

“T said I couldn’t decide at once.”’ 

“No? Why not, my dear?” 
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She flicked the ash off her cigarette. 

‘‘T thought I’d like to talk it over with you. You 
see,’ quickly, ‘‘ Brook Street is practically only round 
the corner; whereas this place in Surrey—well, it 
seemed a terrible long way away when I was speaking 
to Loczy.”’ 

She could not say any more; she had to wait. The 
chance had come for her to open her heart, she knew 
—but she was not brave enough to take it. And how 
absurd her suspicions would sound! What had she 
definitely to go upon? Nothing, beyond a mere mis- 
giving. And the risks were too great. This genius 
of a doctor, like so many other extremely clever men, 
was irascible in temperament. If he got wind of any 
inquiries being made about him he would be highly 
indignant—and rightly so. Still waiting for her 
husband’s reply, Sylvia told herself that her uneasiness 
in that Harley Street consulting-room must have been 
due to frayed nerves. After all, she had been through 
a terrible lot during the past six months. 

Peter was very gentle—but, then, he always was. 
That was what made him such a dear. 

‘““ Twenty miles is nothing inacar,” he said; ‘‘ why, 
I could get you there any time.”’ 

It seemed that Fate, to which she had determined 
to leave the solution, had already made its decision. 
After Loczy’s telephone message she had made up 
her mind to put the question to Peter without any 
emphasis on either side, and his answer should settle 
the issue. If he raised any quibble about Bob being 
moved, her brother should remain in Brook Street, 
whether the aid of Koloman Loczy was forthcoming 
or not. On the other hand, if Peter advised her 
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to send the patient to Deepdene, she would accept 
the ruling without any further demur. 

“ Then you think I ought to consent ? ”’ 

‘Yes,’ her husband said slowly; “this Loczy 
fellow, according to the papers, is about—forgive me, 
darling—our last hope. Melquoit has told us he can 
dono more. It’s a pretty desperate chance, of course, 
but I’m always for a gamble—as you know; and 
sometimes even to-day a miracle comes off.”’ 

He was tremendously bucked as he saw her face 
light up. Poor kid, if he could only take it all on 
his own shoulders ! 

“I’m glad you say that, old man,”’ Sylvia returned. 
“* After lunch to-day I went to see Dalamore.”’ 

“‘ Did he put you through it again ? ”’ 

‘““No—I went to have five minutes’ private talk 
with him. You know he’s a sort of walking encyclo- 
pedia on the medical profession. I asked him what 
he knew about this new man, Koloman Loczy, and he 
was good enough to ring up Welsley Blaine.” 

“Yes?” 

‘“‘ Blaine said the Professor was a marvel, according 
to Dalamore.”’ 

“ Well, that ought to satisfy you.”’ 

“ Yes.” 

Anxious for the subject to be dropped because of 
the distress it was causing her, Peter went on: 

‘“‘ Then it’s all settled,’ he said. ‘‘ Would you like 
me to ring up Loczy now? Or will you pop along 
yourself in the morning to Harley Street ? ”’ 

“Tl go along myself, I think, Peter.’”’ She picked 
up the evening paper which had fallen from the arm 
of her chair. 
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‘‘ Gillie Potter is on in two minutes,”’ she said. 

“Is he? Jumping tomahawks! ” 

Peter bounded from his chair and ran to the Pye. 
Switching on, he relit his pipe, stretched himself into 
a comfortable position, and beamed upon his wife 
with what a critic might have termed fatuous com- 
placency. But Gillie Potter, the most individualistic 
of all wireless comedians, was his special pride and joy. 
As the comedian’s familiar voice was heard in the 
first of a number of especially sparkling quips, Peter 
leaned back and howled with laughter. . 

The “‘ turn ”’ was all too short. Followed a soprano 
who could not sing, and Foyle’s new-found deligh 
quickly died. | 

“We don’t want this muck, do we, dear ? ”’ 

“No; turn it off.” 

Then Peter had an idea. He smiled as he switched 
off. Two steps forward, a gentle click, and only the 
firelight gave the room illumination. When he 
returned to the hearth-rug he lifted his wife bodily 
and placed her upon his knee. 

There was a sparkle in Sylvia’s eyes. 

“IT don’t know that I’ve deserved this,’’ she said, 
the smile he loved so well playing round her lovely lips. 

‘“ Be yourself, baby,’ he told her; ‘* you’re always 
deserving something or other, so why not this ? ” 

And he kissed her. 

She lay back, amply content, her head upon his 
shoulder. As the tips of his fingers gently caressed the 
soft skin of her cheek, he decided that he liked less than 
ever the new job which had just been passed on to him. 
Even to talk to that creature, Bianca Yvon, seemed a 
horrible blasphemy now that his wife was in his arms. 


CHAPTER XII AT THE NURSING HOME 


AT first glance it was a place to inspire respect. The 
building looming gradually through the trees as the 
car swept up the long carriage-drive mighthave been the 
mansion of a man of wealth—one of those country seats 
for which Surrey is famous. Sylvia, settling herself back 
against the cushions, gained reassurance from the sight. 

This initial good impression was confirmed upon her 
arrival at the entrance. Here, certainly, was no cause 
forsuspicion. The butler-like person who stood bowing, 
the glimpse of the woman in an attractive mauve- 
coloured uniform behind—-both fitted into the picture. 

*“ Mrs. Foyle ?’’ asked the butler. And when she 
nodded: ‘‘ The Professor is expecting you, raadam.”’ 

The middle-aged woman in the nurse’s uniform 
smiled as she stepped into the hall. 

“I’m the matron, Miss Forsyth,’’ she explained. 
** IY will take you to the Professor.”’ 

Koloman Loczy was sitting in a large room on the 
ground floor. Perhaps because of the sunny morning, 
the curtains were drawn so that the man’s face was 
partly in shadow. 

He was as brusque as before, wasting no time on 
formalities. 

‘“You must understand, Mrs. Foyle,’’ he said sharply, 
after motioning the visitor to a chair, ‘‘ that these visits 
of yours must be strictly numbered. I have given 
permission for you to see your brother—he stood the 
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journey down here remarkably well, you will be pleased 
to hear—this morning, but on no account must this be 
regarded asa precedent. You must have complete con- 
fidence in me and my treatment. Oh, I know,” he 
went on quickly, as surprise showed in her face, ‘‘ but 
I am different from the ordinary medical man, who 
makes a practice of endeavouring to conciliate the 
relatives of patients. The person in my charge is always 
my first care; I regard anything else as being of little 
importance. Will you please remember that ? ” 

In the circumstances, the only thing she could do 
was to nod. , 

“I’m too grateful to you, doctor, to raise any 
objections whatever,” she said. 

‘“‘'Very well. Matron, please take Mrs. Foyle to see 
her brother.”’ 

It must have cost a fortune to fit up this nursing 
home, Sylvia decided, before she had gone very far 
with her guide. Every patient had a private room, 
it was explained, and the equipment of all kinds was 
of the most up-to-date description. 

“You can rest assured, Mrs. Foyle, that so far as 
modern science can perform miracles, they are done 
here. For instance, I have the utmost confidence in 
the Professor being able, if not actually to cure your 
brother, to ensure him living a far more active life 
than, after his terrible accident, anyone could have 
hoped to expect. But here is his room.”’ 

Sylvia’s heart beat quickly as she stepped through the 
door. In the bed facing her was the man on whom, 
next to her husband, were centred her dearest wishes. 

‘“ He’s just coming out of a short sleep,’ explained ~ 
the matron, “‘ but he’ll be able to recognise you and 
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talk a little. But you mustn’t excite him—please 
understand that. I am sorry you can only have five 
minutes. After that I will come and fetch you.” 

The matron, who, although speaking English without 
an accent and with flawless fluency, hada dark, somewhat 
foreign-looking face, smiled at her as she closed the door. 

Sylvia walked quietly to the bedside. As she did 
so the eyes of her brother opened. 

é6 Syl ! a) 

She held up a warning finger. 

“Hush, Bob, darling,” she said; “‘I have only 
five minutes, and I mustn’t talk much. Are you 
comfortable ? ”’ 

‘‘ I’m fine, old girl,’ was the weak response. ‘°* This 
new fellow with a name like a sneeze won’t win any 
prizes at a beauty show, but he knows his job. Differ- 
ent from Melquoit. Do you know what he told me?”’ 

“What, my dear ? ”’ 

** That I may—listen to this—I may get on my feet 
again. Oh, God, if I could!”’ 

She smiled down at him reassuringly. But the 
agony of not being able to take him in her arms! 

“You will, old man,” she said; and then, to give 
him further confidence: ‘‘Can you guess what the 
London doctors are calling Koloman Loczy ? ” 

*““No; what?” 

“The Miracle-Worker. And he’s going to do a 
miracle for you.”’ 

Seeing the boy’s lips tremble, and noticing the 
flush coming into his face, she knew it was time to 
change the subject. But before she could speak her 
brother had asked a question. 

“* 'Where’s old Peter ? ” 
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‘* He’s coming down to meet me.” 

‘“‘Shan’t I see him?” 

‘Unfortunately you’re not allowed to see too 
many visitors. It’s a case of one at a time—and I 
really had to be the first, old man. Do you mind?” 

“Of coursenot! But I’d love to see old Peter again.” 

‘* And he’d love to see you.” 

“‘ Getting on all right, you two? ”’ 

Coming from the lips of one five years younger 
than herself, Sylvia had to smile. 

“Don’t you worry about me,” she said; “ Peter 
and I are the happiest pair in London. They make 
jokes about us in the revues. 

‘“‘ Pete’s one of the best,’’ came the faint response ; 
“always was “ 

“Don’t talk any more, Bob; just rest. I shall 
have to go soon.” 

From out of the bed-clothes came a poor thin hand. 
It motioned feebly to the chair by the side of the bed. 

“ Don’t tire yourself, old man,’’ she said ; “ I under- 
stand.’’ Sitting down, she rested her fingers on the 
wasted hand. 

After a short while he gathered sufficient strength 
to speak again. 

“You won’t excite me,” he started. “ Tell me 
what shows you’ve seen lately—that’s what I miss 
most, I think—the theatres. That and 

She plunged into quick talk. 

“Well, Nelson Keysisina very good revue; the Aldwych 
crowd are going on just the same, only withanother play; 
Charlie Chaplin’s new film is at the Dominion . 

“ What’s it like?” 

“ Wonderful—in parts.”’ It was on the tip of her 
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tongue to add: ‘‘ How I wish you could see it!”’ 
But the words were stopped just in time. 

The door opened. She looked at her wrist-watch, 
confident that the five minutes were not yet up. But, 
instead of the matron, it was Koloman Loczy himself 
who stood in the doorway. 

“‘T have come to keep an eye on my patient,” he 
said, regarding her with the severity with which she 
was now familiar. 

She stood up whilst the doctor walked towards the bed. 

After a quick look at the patient he turnedto heragain. 

“You have been exciting him, I’m afraid,’’ he said. 

‘Not at all, doctor,’’ broke in Bob Fowke; “ she’s 
done me heaps of good.” 

Sylvia was glad to note that there was no trace of 
resentment in her brother’s tone. He seemed to like 
this grim-looking little man; certainly he showed no 
fear of him. This was a capital sign, and it gave her 
fresh confidence. 

Koloman Loczy pursed his lips. 

“T will take your word for it, young man,’ he 
said. He stretched out an arm and felt the patient’s 
pulse with an abnormally long thumb and middle finger. 

An arrow of fear found lodgment in Sylvia’s breast. 
Out of a blue sky had come a second thunderbolt. 
Paul Vivanti’s fingers had been noticeably long .. . 

She shook her shoulders angrily. Was she going to 
give way to those absurd fears again ? 

“You find the room cold, Mrs. Foyle? ”’ 

She recovered herself quickly. 

*“ No—it’s beautifully warm.” 

He nodded. 

“But of course. Haven’t I told you my patients 
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are my first care? And I have some very valuable 
lives here, I may inform you.” 

The man’s blatancy could be forgiven, perhaps. 
She remembered the latest information from Dalamore : 
Koloman Loczy had achieved such a striking triumph 
that within a few weeks of his arrival in London he 
had been able to establish this marvellous nursing 
home in the heart of Surrey. Dalamore had added, 
on the authority of Sir Welsley Blaine, that, when 
completed, this would be the finest clinic in the whole 
of England. . 

The Professor now looked at his watch. 

“I’m afraid your time is up, Mrs. Foyle.” 

Before she could answer the door opened again and 
the matron stood looking at her from the threshold. 
The end of a smile seemed to be leaving the woman’s face. 

Koloman Loczy turned and waved his hand. 

‘“‘ A small example of the efficiency that is observed 
in this establishment,” he said. “I told matron that 
you were to be given five minutes, and she appears on 
the second |” 

Sylvia rose. 

‘“‘ Good-bye, Bob,” she said to the patient, stooping 
to kiss his forehead. 

Her brother returned the salutation gaily. 

““Come again soon, sis,” he replied; “it’s damned 
good to see you.” 

The words were cheering. Bob had seemed a 
different person since the arrival of the doctor in 
whom he had so much faith. 

‘“‘T’ll come just as soon as I’m allowed,” she said, 
looking at the Professor. ‘‘ Thank you, doctor, for 
your kindness.”’ 
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The only response Koloman Loczy made was to 
wave his hand in the direction of the waiting matron. 
“‘ I wish you good day, Mrs. Foyle.” 


As the car turned the corner to get into the main 
road Sylvia saw the figure of a man seated on a stile. 
A pipe was between his lips. As the car drew near 
he took off his hat and shouted a gay salutation. 

It was her husband. 

‘“‘ Just in time, it seems,’”’ stated Peter, as the 
chauffeur opened the door; ‘‘ Sammy Morrison dropped 
me here on his way to Portsmouth. And howis Bob?” 

“In wonderful spirits,’’ was the reply ; ‘‘ he appears 
to have the greatest faith in this new doctor, and is 
far more cheerful than I have seen him since the crash.”’ 

“Good lad! What did I tell you, Syl? It wasa 
long shot, but from what I can hear of this Loczy man 
he may pull it off.’”’ 

How, 1n the face of this, could she voice any of the little 
suspicions that still lingered at the back of her mind? 

Instead, she changed the subject. 

““What Bob wanted to know most of all—after 
inquiring about you, of course—was what the present 
shows were like in town.” 

““T——” And then he stopped. The thought of 
theatres brought before him a vivid but distasteful 
picture : Bianca Yvon, the woman with whom shortly 
he would have to have a trial of strength. 

“There doesn’t seem to be much worth while in 
the theatres, my dear,” he replied; “‘let’s go to the 
Tivoli to-night and see Ronald Colman in that new 
thingof his. Jhearitisexcellent. Whatdoyousay?” 

* I'd love it,’’ she said, squeezing his arm. 


CHAPTER A BIANCA YVON 
X ITI FIRST NIGHT 


THAT particular section of Society which was supposed 
to represent the finest flower of the ultra-sophisticated 
was agog with excitement. No, the Cabinet had not 
fallen ; neither had Grosvenor House been destroyed 
by fire. The event which caused this emotional 
turbulence was a Bianca Yvon first night. 

Arthur Malone, the manager of the Curzon Theatre, 
had commissioned Tommy Dainsbury, the playwright 
who had become so popular through saying the 
rudest things ever passed by the censor, to write a new 
vehicle for London’s most notorious actress; and 
“Wise Woman ”’ was the result. 

For some weeks prior to this important occasion 
the gossip-writers had been busy. Bianca was always 
good copy. Whether she lunched at the Savoy, tea-ed 
at the Berkeley, or supped at the Embassy, those 
flunkey-like souls who wait with poised pencil to 
amuse the groundlings followed her diligently. The 
fact that this woman was said to practise strange sins 
merely whetted the public’s appetite for further 
details. The readers of the popular press were 
accustomed to seeing the over-large eyes and the un- 
mistakable features of Bianca, and, even if they 
grew rather tired of reading the interminable para- 
graphs that were printed about her doings, they, 
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eager not to be left behind in Suburbia’s tea-table talk, 
circulated the gossip which drifted through from the 
Metropolis. 

Peter Foyle was dining with the Forsyths that 
night. Popsy Forsyth, always in the lead, had started 
the idea of a Yvon Club, and, as the result of much 
arduous labour, had secured no fewer than five seats 
in the stalls for the first performance of ‘ Wise 
Woman.’ One of the five had been allotted, as a 
great favour, to the man who from Clifton College 
days had been a friend of her husband’s. 

The restaurant chosen had been the Berkeley, and 
as this was only a short distance away from the newly- 
erected theatre, which took its name after the street 
in which it had been built, the greater proportion of 
the diners were going on to see the show. So much 
could be gathered from their conversation. 


A quarter of a mile away, seated in her star’s 
dressing-room, Bianca Yvon was giving a last-minute 
interview. The fortunate man was the theatrical 
gossiper of The Prattler—that journal which caters so 
energetically to London’s snobocracy. 

The interviewer had been waiting for half an hou 
when, arranging her usual dramatic entrance, the star 
stepped into the room, tossed bag, gloves and hat to 
her dresser, and sank into a chair with carefully- 
studied effect. 

“* Why do you bother me now ? ”’ she asked ; “ can’t 
you realise how nervous I am ? ”’ 

The experienced journalist looked at what, on a 
previous occasion, he had termed her ice-cold beauty, 
and wondered, in the innocent way that journalists 
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have, if this woman really possessed any nerves at 
all. 

He was there merely doing his job, but as she looked 
back at him in the slumbrous, heavy-lidded way which 
had made her the talk of the town, he felt that he would 
not like to be in this siren’s power. 

A dangerous creature. One who played on the 
senses. A woman who loved the provocative setting 
of a temptress. Yet there was nothing of the tra- 
ditional vamp about her. Her sex appeal did not 
belong to the languorous South. One could not imagine 
a flower between her painted lips; nor did she get her 
effects by the turbulence of rounded hips. No, she 
was modern: cool, aloof, insultingly indifferent. 
But she triumphed through her very insolence. A 
certain section of Society had made her their idol. 
And yet this man, moving behind every scene in the 
daily fulfilling of his job, knew that the rumours con- 
cerning Bianca Yvon’s life were merely a pale shadow 
to the actual fact. 

In between the few sentences she flung casually at 
him from time to time— The Prattler was far too 
valuable a publicity medium for her to send him empty 
away—the door was opened continuously by the 
actress's dresser. Cards were brought in, shown to 
Bianca, who smiled contemptuously at the majority, 
and then thrown carelessly into a brass tray. Flowers 
and telegrams provided a varied note. Outside could 
be heard a confused chaos of sound. The scene- 
shifters were putting up the first set. 

The actress raised a slim white hand, on the 
third finger of which blazed a diamond the size of 
a nut. 
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‘‘ Now you must go,” she said; “I have barely 
time...” 


Out in front, a theatre that was packed in every seat 
with what a certain type of critic a few hours later 
was to describe as ‘‘ extremely distinguished,’”’ waited 
impatiently for the curtain to rise. Famous as was 
Tommy Dainsbury, the crowd had not come so much 
to see the product of his calculatingly offensive mind, 
but to roar their acclaim at a woman who, through 
what seemed some strangely mesmeric power, had 
gripped the attention of Mayfair. 

Truth to tell, the play was a poorish thing. Packed 
with what passed for witty lines, it had fair con- 
struction, but nothing of a plot. <A cripple from the 
beginning, it limped badly at the second curtain. 
Yet there was not a moment throughout the two-and- 
a-half-hours’ traffic on the stage in which attention 
slackened—but it was the actress and not the drama 
that held the audience. Bianca, always a magnetic 
figure, was a female tempest that night : she drew 
every ear and held every eye. The final curtain 
descended to a hurricane of applause. 

The last vision of the actress was of her standing in 
a sea of flowers, bowing coldly and, it seemed, con- 
temptuously in acknowledgment of the storm of 
applause. It was as though she was holding in de- 
rision the very power which gave her dominion over 
this audience of perfervid admirers. 

From his seat in the gangways tall Peter Foyle felt 
his mouth go dry. This was the woman in whom, in 
the course of his duty, he had to pretend to be in- 
terested. As he reflected distastefully on the fact, 
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one of the theatre commissionaires touched him 
lightly on the shoulder. 

‘“‘ Are you Mr. Foyle, sir, may I ask ? ”’ 

“Yes. What is it ?”’ 

‘‘ T have a note for you, sir.’”’ The man, with a mere 
suggestion of an understanding smile, proffered a 
primrose-coloured envelope, from which perfume rose 
subtly to assail the nostrils. 

‘‘ Hallo! ’’ exclaimed Popsy Forsyth, sitting next 
to him; ‘‘a supper date? I didn’t think it of you, 
Peter! What will Sylvia say ? ”’ 

‘‘ Awfully sorry, my dear,’’ was the mock-penitent 
reply ; ‘‘ but I’m afraid this is from the Lady Who 
Cannot Be Denied.”’ 

‘Not Bianca ? ’’—with eyes open wide in astonish- 
ment. 

“Behold !’”’ declared Peter; ‘‘ out of ali London, 
she has chosen me.” 

“And I never gave you credit for practically any 
S.A.,”° was the answer. ‘‘ But open your note, man. 
I believe you're pulling my leg.”’ 

Thus adjured, Foyle ripped the envelope across and 
pulled out a sheet of paper. 


You will not forget your promise.—B.Y. 


He handeditto Popsy. Even then the latter seemed 
reluctant to believe that the somewhat staid com- 
panion of her husband had leapt upon the pinnacle in 
this way. 

“But this is extraordinary!’’ she exclaimed ; 
‘‘ why on earth should Bianca choose you ? ” 

‘“ My fatal beauty, I suppose; anyhow,’’ shrugging 
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his shoulders, ‘“‘ there it is. In the circumstances I 
know you will excuse me.”’ 

Bob Forsyth, on the other side of his wife, winked 
an intimate eye. 

‘“‘T think I’d better come with you to see you don’t 
get into any harm, old man,” he said. 

“Robert Forsyth!’’ Popsy turned indignantly on 
her spouse. 

“All right, all right,’’ he said soothingly ; “I’m 
only warning Peter that he’s going to sup with the most 
dangerous woman in London.”’ 

With the words still in his ears Peter rose, with 
another murmur of apology, and walked towards the 
stage. 

Outside the fireproof door a commissionaire barred 
the way. 

‘“ No admittance here, sir,’’ he said curtly. 

Acting the part of the fool he purported to be, 
Peter waved the scented envelope in the man’s face. 

‘““ Miss Yvon has asked me to go round and see her,’ 
he said ; ‘‘ that good enough ? ”’ 

“Quite, sir.”’ The fellow’s former truculence had 
given way to an obvious anxiety to please. ‘‘ This 
way, Sir, if you don’t mind,”’ he said. 

Such an acute observer of life as Peter Foyle could 
not fail to mark the striking contrast between the 
auditorium, radiant with beauty and fashion, and 
the deadening drabness of behind the scenes. Here the 
glamour was stripped clean; nothing met the eye 
but tawdry grime and chilling disarray. The scene 
shifters were clearing the stage, and any hint of 
Romance had fled before the sight. 

Along a draught-ridden passage, up a short flight of 
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stairs, and a babble of voices broke out as his guide 
tapped on a door which bore the white painted legend ! 


Miss Bianca Yvon. 


An elderly dresser, whose homely face provided yet 
another ironical note, cautiously opened the door. 

“Yes ?—who is it ? ”’ she asked. 

Peter Foyle passed her the card which he had 
already taken out of his case. 

The woman gave one glance at it and then smiled. 

‘ But, of course,’’ she said ; ‘‘ Miss Yvon is expect- 
ing you, Mr. Foyle.”’ 

The words were loud enough to carry, and as Peter 
walked into the crowded dressing-room, it was to meet 
a battery of staring eyes. Cold eyes, insolent eyes, 
hating eyes. Eyes showing weariness; the unmis- 
takable traces of vice; eyes artificially lit by drugs. 
And all of them said: “ Who is this fellow ? ”’ 

Foyle, in turn, looked nervously round. Not that 
he was feeling nervous, but it was necessary for the 
part he was playing that he should evidence such 
betrayal of agitation. But for his Sackville Street 
clothes, he might have been a provincial going into a 
West End actress’s dressing-room for the first 
time. 

It was a curious crowd that had gathered there to 
pay homage—a typical Yvon assemblage. There 
were feminine-looking young men, and masculine 
young women. One of the latter was saying in a 
hoarse, throaty voice : 

“You were too frightfully marvellous to-night, 
darling |” 
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Bianca Yvon, to whom the words were addressed, 
flipped back a curl of hair from her white forehead. 

“Don’t be undergraduate, dear,”’ she said. 

Then, catching sight of her latest caller, she ran to 
him with a low cry of pleasure. 

Peter felt both his hands seized. 

“So you have come,” said the actress softly, but 
yet sufficiently audible for everyone in the room to hear. 
“* After your note it was a command,” he told her. 

A second scrutiny of raking eyes followed his remark. 
He was an alien in this strange country, and the 
glances he received told him as much. Those few 
who had previously heard his name had known him 
merely as one of that stupid type who utilise so much 
time playing games... . 

Bianca stood up and waved her arms fiercely. 

“Now, away—all of you!’ she exclaimed; ‘“ yes, 
dear fools that you are, get out! I am going to 
dress. Don’t have any nonsense with them, Bertie.” 

The elderly dresser shuffled forward. 

“If you please,”’ she said to some; “if you don’t 
mind,’’ she placated others, all the time marshalling 
them like a sheep-dog towards the door. Protesting 
—some angrily, and all of them volubly—the callers 
departed. Peter would have gone with the rest, but 
a smile from Bianca held him. 

“Not you,’ she whispered, taking his arm; “I 
want you here—Peter.”’ 

He thought it best to demur. 

“ But 

“Oh, if you’re so modest as that, there’s a screen. 
I promise you shall not be shocked. Is there a com- 
fortable chair there, Bertie ? ”’ 
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By this time the dresser had returned. Her sphinx- 
like face betrayed nothing ; he might have been look- 
ing at a mask. 

‘Yes, I think the gentleman will be quite com- 
fortable.”” She indicated with a stubby forefinger an 
easy chair in a corner of the room. 

With a smile at his hostess Peter walked across, 
seated himself and the screen was drawn round him. 

There followed the sound of rustling silks, the swish 
of hair brushes, the low murmur of voices— 

““ No—not these stockings, Bertie, you fool! The 
others...” | 

Finally : 

“You can come out now.” 

Peter emerged from his hiding-place to see a vision— 
a woman as seductive as any Circe. She was wearing 
an evening gown of black velvet. It had been cut by 
a craftsman who knew his model, and the lines left 
nothing to the imagination ; every contour of her slim 
but rounded body was revealed, so that she looked more 
alluring now than she had on the stage. At her 
throat was a single huge emerald on a thin chain. 

Whilst he remained silent : 

“Will I do ?” she asked. 

‘* My dear,’’ he said, ‘‘ you look marvellous.”’ 

She pouted her red lips. 

“ Don’t repeat the rubbish those people say to me,” 
she said. Hanging her head like any miss from a 
nunnery, she twisted the new ring she was wearing— 
this one had an emerald instead of a diamond—round 
and round her slim finger. ‘I want to feel you are 
different,”’ she went on; “‘ that is why I asked you to 
Stay on.” 
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He made another stilted reply. 

“IT am overwhelmed,” he said. 

Behind the actress’s right shoulder he caught the 
eyes of the dresser. The woman’s face was as ex- 
pressionless as ever, but round the grim mouth 
there seemed to play a little smile of quiet irony. 

“You are glad you stayed ? ”’ 

“It was a tremendous honour.” It was proving 
easy, this assumption of a simpleton whose brain was 
being turned. 

“It is sweet of you to say that. And now we are 
going back to my flat.’’ She turned her supple body 
quickly. ‘‘ Tell Gerard I am ready, Bertie.”’ 

“Why ‘ Bertie’ ?’’ he asked directly they were 
alone. 

‘Her real name is Birtles; but it is too hard. 
‘Bertie’ is shorter—and, with that face, amusing, 
don’t you think? But,’’ she went on, stepping close 
to him, ‘“‘ now that I have given you the chance, 
aren’t you going to take it? ”’ 

Her face was uplifted to his. Something that, in 
another woman, might have been taken for tenderness 
swam in her eyes. 

““ Kiss me, Peter,’’ she whispered. 

Loathing himself, he did so. But it was her cheek 
he saluted, and not her lips. 

“You are shy, dear boy,’ she gently mocked; 
* you will need lessons. Wait, I will teach you.” 

She leaned forward. 

The door opened. 

‘“‘ The car is ready, miss,’” announced the dresser. 

“My cloak, Bertie.”’ 

With the ermine wrap draped negligently round 
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her shoulders she went, escorted by Foyle, down the mur- 
kiness of a long corridor, and from thence into the street. 

A great crowd gave her greeting as she appeared. 
This was one of the most unpleasant moments in 
Peter’s life; but, wearing the most fatuous smile he 
could command, he beamed upon the multitude. For 
in such a way, he felt certain, must the chosen cavalier 
of Bianca Yvon deport himself on this, the night of 
her greatest triumph. 

The car was a Stutz, a magnificent overlord of the 
road. Its striking colour-scheme was a deep purple, 
with a thin, primrose line; wire wheels, and one of 
the largest bonnets Peter had ever seen. So much 
he took in at a glance. Such a car as only a woman 
like Bianca Yvon would possess. 

A diminutive chauffeur, looking more like a monkey 
than a man, sprang from his seat directly the couple 
appeared, scuttled round, and held open the door. 
As Peter handed the actress in there was a further 
outburst of excited comment from the crowd. 

It took some time for the car to get away, as its 
early speed was the merest crawl, but eventually the 
hero-worshippers were left behind, and the Stutz was 
threading its way as delicately as a giant cat through 
the crowded streets of the West End. 

Peter looked at his companion. Bianca was leaning 
back against the luxurious Bedford-cord. 

He considered it was up to him to pay her a 
compliment. 

‘““T ought not to be monopolising you like this,’”’ he 
said; ‘‘at least, other people should be given the 
privilege of seeing you in some restaurant. What 
about the Embassy ? ’”’ 
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“Ssh!’’ She had leaned forward and placed a 
finger on his lips. “ That’s all arranged; no one 
shall see me to-night but you.” 

Whilst he was wondering how to reply, the woman 
spoke again-—this time through the speaking-tube. 

“ Drive through the Park, Gerard.’’ 

As the car shot forward at a greater speed she 
explained to Foyle. 

““ My head is aching with the heat and the excite- 
ment. I must have some fresh air; do you mind? ” 

“Of course not!’”’ He noticed that the windows 
were still shut. This hot-house creature to complain 
of atmospheres... . 

Very quickly the darkness of the Park was en- 
shrouding them. They had left the busy world 
behind and were now in an oasis of soothing silence. 

“Oh, boy!” 

She had sidled towards him. There was a catch in 
her voice. 

As he turned sideways to reply, her arms went round 
his neck. He pretended to capitulate before this 
sudden assault. 

“My dear,” he murmured, hating her, but hating 
himself more. 

She continued the attack. 

‘“ Kiss me—and on the lips this time.”’ 

He had to obey. There could be no evading. But 
directly his lips brushed hers she surged towards him 
in an abandonment of passion. 

“In your arms. . .”’ she whispered huskily. 

He was the actor now. This might have been a 
scene from a play—one of the highly-flavoured sex 
dramas in which Bianca Yvon always “ starred.’’ 
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Quietening his conscience as best he could, he drew 
her to him. 

The next moment something of the insidious attrac- 
tion of the woman swept through him. Repulsive as 
he had considered her, repulsive as he still did, yet 
her sheer physical allure caught him in its primitive 
maw. 

‘“‘ Now tell me—you love no one else ?—especially 
your wife! ”’ 

He fumbled as any callow lout might have done. 

“This is different.” (O God, how .different it 
was |) 

With her red lips close against his ear, giving the 
flesh little caresses between the words, she said: 
‘“‘ Every man should have a secret romance in his life 
—it makes existence endurable.”’ 

Shallow, rotten philosophy! Still, he had to 
pretend to acquiesce. 

“ But the wonder is you have been so kind to me— 
I am nothing.” 

“To me,” she replied, ‘‘ you are the one man in 
London! Listen to that, my dear: the one man in 
London! Do you imagine, if I didn’t think so, I 
should be here with you now? ”’ 

“ But it still leaves me wondering.”’ 

“ About what ? ”’ 

“Why, what you can see in me, when there are 
hundreds of others only too anxious. . .” 

“ Fools! 1 don’t want anything to do with any of 
them.”’ 

She picked up the speaking-tube again and gave a 
sharp order. 


““ Now home, Gerard.”’ 
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The car swung round. 
““ Kiss me again—before we come to the lights...” 

The flat, which lay at the back of a famous hotel, 
was small, but struck the stranger with all the more 
wonder because of that. Into a room the atmosphere 
of which was rendered stuffy by the fumes of some 
pungent-smelling Eastern gum or spice—it was some- 
thing different from incense, he felt certain—Peter 
was shown. 

“Will you excuse me for five minutes ?’”’ Bianca 
asked, pulling his face down and kissing him on the 
lips. “‘ After the theatre I always feel stifled in 
ordinary clothes.”’ 

“You couldn’t look more charming in anything,” 
Foyle forced himself to reply. 

*‘ That proves you know very little about me,’’ was 
the quick response. ‘‘ Now, please make yourself 
absolutely at home and do whatever you like. There 
are cigarettes and things. When I come back we'll 
have a cocktail. Do you mind this?” she went on, 
waving her hand at the thin cloud of vapour floating 
up from the brass serpent’s head beneath the closed 
window. 

“Love it! It gives’’—he managed a_ stupid- 
sounding chuckle—“ quite an Eastern touch—what ! ” 

“How understanding you are!’’ She _ kissed 
him again before turning towards a door to the 
left. 

Peter grinned at her self-complacently. He had 
achieved something of his purpose: she already 
considered him an ass, which was just the impression 
he wanted. 
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“Five minutes,” she said, looking back from the 
door of what was presumably her bedroom, 

‘“‘ Have you got to be all that time?” 

She blew him a kiss and disappeared. 

As quickly as he considered it safe, Peter rose from 
the cushioned divan on to which the actress had play- 
fully thrust him, and began a careful examination of 
the exotically-furnished room. The casual observer 
would have decided that he was merely taking the 
normal survey of an interested stranger to the apart- 
ment, but actually nothing escaped his trained eye. 
Somewhere in that flat—probably in this very room— 
was a secret which Sir Herbert Mandeville had ordered 
him to obtain at any cost. 

Over against the wall behind the divan was a small 
escritoire—a charmingly dainty thing that Chippendale 
himself might have been delighted to fashion. On 
the thick carpet his feet made no sound as he walked 
towards it. 

The writing-flap was down, as though the actress 
had been attending to some correspondence before 
Jeaving for the theatre that night. A suspicious sign. 
He must be careful. Perhaps this were merely a 
trap: the stage might have been cunningly set for 
his arrival. This sudden interest in him by a woman 
who could have been supping with some of the most 
famous ‘‘ names ’”’ in London that night, had she cared, 
was open to conjecture. Was she fooling him as he 
was trying to fool her ? 

He started whistling a tune as, after taking a quick 
backward look, he opened one of the several small 
drawers to the right of the desk. The merest trifle 
might be valuable... . 
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The faintest of sounds gave him a warning. 

“Is this where you write your love-letters, old 
thing ? ”’ he asked, turning languidly. 

He had not made a mistake: there she was, clad in 
a néglhgée, standing in the doorway. 

“‘ Naughty boy, trying to pry into my secrets!” 

The words were a jest and they were accompanied 
by a smile, but Peter was not looking at the woman’s 
lips: it was her eyes that commanded his attention. 
And it was through her eyes that, for a rapidly-passing 
second, suspicion showed. 

He had closed the drawer in the act of turning round, 
using his body as a shield. He smiled back at her 
like one whose conscience is entirely clear. 

‘““That’s one thing I should be afraid to do,” he 
said. 

“I can’t imagine you being afraid of anything!” 
she mocked. 

“‘ Sheer flattery !’’ He noticed the hardness had all 
gone from her eyes, which now held a dangerously 
provocative challenge. ‘‘ As I have told you, I should 
be afraid to attempt to pry into your secrets.” 

“And why ?”’ 

“Because discovery would make me maddeningly 
jealous.” 

“Sully boy! Let me assure you there is really 
no need for you to have such stupid fancies. The 
majority of men bore me to extinction. But you 
must be famished,” she broke off, going to a bell-push 
on the wall. 

Excitement and strain are two factors which in- 
variably induce hunger in a man, and the supper 
which was quickly set before them by a maid—the 
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meal had been provided by the admirable Fortnum 
& Mason, he decided—was tempting enough to arouse 
the interest of even a connoisseur in food. Besides, 
out of common courtesy to his hostess, he had to eat. 

Bianca Yvon herself picked daintily—but she drank 
quite a lot. The champagne was Pommery of a 
vintage year, and the one glass Peter allowed her to 
pour out for him was sufficiently stimulating. 

“Don’t you drink ? ’”’ she asked, after vainly pressing 
him to have another glass. There was a faint inflec- 
tion of scorn in the words. ‘“‘ My sweet. child, you 
miss one of the few real things in life.’ 

‘‘One need not drink Pommery to become intoxi- 
cated,”” he commented. ‘“ Dear old thing, don’t be 
so cruel as to want me to lose my head completely.” 

“But that’s just what I want you to do—one is 
never sane when in love, and Peter, my dear, I want 
you to love me very, very badly. Aren’t I shame- 
less ? ”’ 

He pretended to be overwhelmed by the revelation. 

“I’ve done nothing to deserve being the luckiest 
devil in London,’ he said. ‘‘ What beats me, darling, 
is why—why ge 

““ Because you're you—that’s why. And isn’t it a 
sufficient reason? From the first moment I saw you, 
I wanted you, Peter—shameless again, you see !— 
but I can’t help it. My sweet!’’ She held out her 
hands to him in invitation. 

Whether this was merely the actress or the woman 
whose love affairs had become notorious, he could not 
tell. Certainly she seemed genuine enough. Married 
men were her speciality—she had broken up many 
homes—and—well, in any case, he had to respond. 
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To fail to do so would be to defeat the end he had 
set himself. 


The clock on the mantelpiece struck one silvery note. 
“T say,’ he said, springing up, ‘‘I hate breaking 
up the party, but I must be going.”’ 

‘“‘ But it’s early,’’ she protested. 

“Early for you, no doubt,” he smiled, ‘‘ but I have 
to play a Medal Round at Addington in the morning, 
and i 

“Which means that you think more of your golf 
than of giving me pleasure. That’s selfish!’’ She 
pouted the over-carmined lips. 

“It’s merely diplomatic,” he told her; “if I stayed 
any longer now, you would be so tired that you 
wouldn’t want me to come again. And I must!” he 
added fiercely. 

“You'd really like to ? ”’ 

“You know without my telling you,” he said. 

“Then don't leave it too long,’’ she replied. 





When he found himself drinking in the cool night 
air—indescribably refreshing after the heavily over- 
charged atmosphere of the flat—he wondered why she 
had let him go so easily. He had been afraid of a 
scene, for she had taken a great deal of champagne. 
Perhaps she had considered she had gone far enough 
for one night. As regards himself, he had established 
confidential relations, he hoped—and, leaving as he 
had done, just when she thought perhaps that he was 
an easy victim, he had piqued her further interest. 

But the thing was sickening. Thank God, if he 
decided to tell her, Sylvia would be able to understand. 


CHAPTER XIV THE NEW PATIENT 


THE foreign-looking secretary, after tapping on the 
door, entered nervously. This was after the usual 
consulting hour. 

“Yes ?’’ queried Koloman Loczy from the other 
side of the room. 

The secretary made a deferential bow. 

‘“‘I am very sorry to trouble you, Professor,’’ he 
said in a tone of deep respect, ‘“‘ but this lady is most 
insistent.’’ A card showed in his uplifted right hand. 
“‘ She says she has an appointment for this time.” 

““ Her name ? ”’ 

The secretary read from the card. 

“Mrs. Rodney Lane.”’ 

“* Admit her,’’ came the order. ‘‘ She is ten minutes 
late, but I had arranged to see her at 4.30.”’ 

“Very good, Professor. 

Another bow and the man disappeared—to return 
within a minute with a tall, drooping-figured woman 
of late middle-age. 

The Harley Street specialist rose from his chair at 
the big mahogany desk. 

“You are late, madam,” he said sternly. 

“Oh, I know—I know—but you must please forgive 
me, Professor. My nerves——”’ 

Even to one without medical knowledge it would 
have been comparatively easy to place this woman 
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amongst the modern neurasthenic type. Neuroses of 
one kind and another are fashionable nowadays. 

“It is about your nerves you have come to consult 
me, I take it?’’ He pointed to the chair opposite 
his own and, with a low moaning sound, the patient 
sank into it. 

“Yes, Professor; I have seen everyone else, but 
they do me no good. Life has become a burden as 

“Yes, yes,”’ broke in the other quickly. ‘‘ Unfortu- 
nately, Mrs. Rodney Lane, the class of patient to 
which you belong is a very familiar one to neurologists. 
You are the victim, my dear lady, of what is humorously 
called ‘ civilisation ’—you disobey every reasonable law 
of health, you turn night into day, you abuse, in 
short, the things that the sensible person should guard 
zealously—and then you come to doctors demanding 
to be cured.”’ 

‘Oh, Professor——!’”’ came the wail. 

‘“‘T am speaking now—please allow me to continue.” 
There was no mercy, nor even sympathy, in the eyes 
that stared across the desk; here was a man who 
could read the inmost secrets of her soul. 

There followed a long succession of searching ques- 
tions. To some of these she replied with as much 
frankness as her nature would permit, but she endea- 
voured to evade the majority. 

It was no good, however. Probe followed probe, 
until, with a click of his long fingers, the specialist 
finished his cross-examination and drew towards him 
a writing-pad. 

Koloman Loczy’s face was stern, but this apparent 
severity was merely a mask. His soul was satisfied ; 
a better instrument for his purpose could not have 
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been found. Mrs. Rodney Lane was fertile soil for 
the seed which he intended to plant. She would meet 
his need admirably. 

“Tell me, Professor—can you do anything ? ”’ 

He looked up from his interrupted writing. 

‘‘ There is only one form of modern medical science 
which I consider hopeful in your case,”’ he replied. 

‘And what is that?’’ Her thin, haggard-looking 
face twitched with excitement. 

‘Before I answer that question, I must put one 
myself: Are you prepared to place yourself entirely 
in my hands? ”’ 

“Of course. That’s why I came. Haven't I told 
you that no one else can do me any good? ”’ 

“Very well, then. Now, listen intently—and no 
interruptions, please,’ came the stern admonition. 
“You are ill with a sickness of the mind. To attempt 
to cure that with drugs or in any usual method would 
be absurd—and perfectly useless.”’ 

“Then what are you going to do? ” 

“Didn't I tell you not to interrupt? You have 
promised to place yourself in my hands.”’ 

He rose, and signalled for her to do the same. 
Then he led the way into a smaller apartment off the 
consulting-room. This contained nothing but a couple 
of chairs—one of the saddlebag type and the other 
with a straight back. 

“ You will sit there, please, Mrs. Rodney Lane ’’— 
indicating the chair with its back to the window. 

“You are beginning to frighten me,” she protested. 

‘“There is no need for you to be afraid. I will 
not harm you. Sit there, please.’’ He pointed again 
to the easy chair. 
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“‘ What a pretty chintz!” she remarked inconse- 
quently, obeying the order. But had she been going 
to utter any further words, they would have died on 
her lips, for the man to whom she had come in search 
of a fresh sensation—and because Koloman Loczy 
was the new fashion: Mrs, Rodney Lane was always 
in the vanguard of the latest mode—drew the other 
chair forward and sat down in it facing her. 

She found herself shuddering. What uncanny eyes 
this man had! They seemed to be robbing her of 
strength. Yes, she was drifting—drifting—and it was 
through those eyes. . 

A voice that seemed to come from a great distance 
spoke. 

“You will relax,’ hesaid; ‘‘ relax ...relax.. 
The last word seemed so faintly uttered that it was 
the merest whisper. And then she felt herself sinking 
into a dark sea of oblivion. .. . 

Yet she could still hear. 

“You will do this,” the Voice said; “‘ you will 
obtain from your husband, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, the combination of the safe in his 
private room at your house. Using great secrecy, you 
will open the safe—being careful that you are not 
observed—and you will take from it any papers 
concerning the secret meetings of the Cabinet that 
have been called to deal with the Pasnovian question. 
These papers you will place in an envelope and send 
by registered post to this address: ‘M. Rykov, 
Melbury Lodge, Esher.’ I will say that once again.” 
The Voice did so. 

At the conclusion : 

“ Now, tell me what you have to do.”’ 


a” 
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The woman, whose eyes were closed, whose head 
was leaning on the back of the chair, and from whose 
body all life had apparently gone, repeated word for 
word the strange order which she had just been given. 
It was like a gramophone record, except that the 
speech was automatic and gave no trace of feeling or 
personality. 

“That is good,’”’ came the comment. ‘‘ Those 
words are now engraved on your memory. But until 
the time comes you will forget them.”’ 

The whole scene had not taken more than two 
minutes, and, at the end of that time the Harley 
Street specialist touched the eyes and forehead of 
the patient. 

Mrs. Rodney Lane sat up immediately, and stared 
about her in confusion. 

‘“ What’s happened to me? ”’ she asked excitedly. 

““ T’ve been treating you by psychoanalytical research 
—didn’t I tell you at the beginning of the consultation 
that your mind was sick ? ”’ 

“Will it make me feel better ? ”’ 

““T believe so. In any case, let me assure you, 
Mrs. Rodney Lane, that your visit to me this after- 
noon has not been wasted.”’ 

‘Your fee, Professor ? ’’ she asked. 

He waved the suggestion aside. 

“Not now. There will be other visits—many, I 
am afraid.”’ 

He led the way into the bigger room and opened 
the door himself for the patient. 

‘“‘ My secretary will give you another appointment, ’ 
he said in farewell. 

The woman gone, he returned to his seat at the desk 
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in the big bay window, and, leaning back in the swivel- 
chair, smiled like a man whose thoughts are pleasant. 

Things were going well; Luck was proving an 
ally. This Mrs. Rodney Lane, for instance: she was 
not only the wife of the man who controlled the 
foreign policy of England, whose head contained the 
vital secrets of the nation, but she was also the cousin 
of his old enemy, Sir Herbert Mandeville. He could 
use her as an instrument for two purposes—to satisfy 
his hatred of England, and to humiliate the man who, 
before he left the country again, he had sworn to kill. 


iid 


CHAPTER XV “*THOSE EYES... 


THE Leader of His Majesty's Government placed his 
hands in the pockets of his unbuttoned lounge coat— 
an unmistakable sign of agitation, as the Opposition 
well knew—and began to pace the floor of the book- 
lined room. 

“I told you some time ago, Mandeville,” he said, 
“that things with Pasnovia were approaching a crisis. 
I told you, what is more, that a stop must be put to 
this cursed spying. Are we living in England, or in 
some benighted heathen country? What are you 
people of the Intelligence doing? Are you, or are 
you not, to be relied upon? At our recent talk I 
told you the thing had become a national scandal ; 
and I ask you now, is there any means of having these 
damned foreign agents controlled ? ”’ 

The chief of Y.r remained calm. He knew his 
man. Robert Michever had never been known for 
equanimity of temper throughout his political career, 
“but since his succession to the highest office in the 
land, this natural irascibility had been allowed on 
occasion to get wholly out of hand. 

And the present session had been particularly 
trying and hazardous for the Government, Sir 
Herbert Mandeville recognised that there was some 
excuse for the outburst. 

“ Exactly what has happened now, sir ? ’’ he queried. 
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‘What has happened?” repeated the infuriated 
Prime Minister; ‘‘ Why, the very devil has hap- 
pened! Do you think I should use such language as 
this if it hadn’t? Listen, man: the minutes of the 
secret Cabinet meetings held to discuss the Pasnovian 
business have been stolen. And from where? ”’ he 
went on in a fresh fury: ‘‘ why, from Rodney Lane’s 
own house—from his own safe—in his own study! ”’ 

‘‘ That’s serious, of course,’’ commented the Intelli- 
gence chief, speaking with a restraint that cloaked his 
real feelings. 

‘Serious ? It’s damnable. The worst of it is that 
Lane has no possible conception how the thing could 
have happened. All his servants are above suspicion— 
and, what is more, the combination of the safe, which 
is changed every week, is of course his own secret. As 
I should hope,’’ added the Prime Minister, withan angry 
glance at the man he had summoned to his presence. 

“ There,’’ he wound up, “ I’ve told you my news. 
You had better slip across to Rodney Lane and have 
a talk with him yourself. This is your job, and you 
must be held responsible. When you've seen Lane, 
come back to me.” 

Sir Herbert Mandeville, spoken to as he had been 
like a raw recruit on the parade-ground, allowed the 
insult to pass over his head. He knew that Michever 
would be eager to make an apology—when an apology 
had been earned. In the meantime, this was certainly 
a nasty blow. As the Prime Minister had said, the 
checkmating of Pasnovian agents in England was his 
concern, and he must be held responsible. 

“‘ T will see Lane at once,’’ he replied. 

Michever grunted. 
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Crossing Downing Street, Mandeville entered the 
Foreign Office, inquired for the Foreign Secretary, and 
was taken to Rodney Lane's private room immediately. 

The Secretary of State lifted a care-worn face from 
his table. The clerk who had entered to announce 
the caller was ordered, somewhat peremptorily, to 
make himself scarce. 

‘“‘ T’ve been expecting you, Mandeville,” said Lane ; 
“ have you seen the P.M. ?”’ 

“Yes. He’s raging like a furnace.”’ 

‘“And no wonder. If this gets out it will mean 
the fall of the Government. ... Taken from my 
own safe, man!” 

Mandeville, without replying, seated himself on the 
other side of the table and pulled out his cigarette-case. 

‘“‘T shall be glad to hear the details,’ he said. 

The man, whose real interest in life, apart from 
foreign politics, was entomology—Rodney Lane was 
acknowledged to be one of the greatest living authorities 
on beetles—lighted with a somewhat tremulous hand 
the blackened briar pipe that had been resting in a 
large copper bowl. 

‘“T didn’t know of it until this morning,’”’ he started ; 
“then, when I went to the safe in my study at Brook- 
field Gardens, I found that the minutes of the Cabinet 
Meetings which have been held to discuss the Pasnovian 
question were gone. It was such an extraordinary 
discovery that for some moments I was speechless.” 

‘“ Any suspicious signs ? ”’ 

“You mean of a burglary ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

““ None whatever. AndIcan vouch for every one of 
theservants. You know them all yourself, Mandeville.” 
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The Chief of Y.r admitted the fact by nodding 
his head. In rapid succession, he gave consideration 
to the household staff which his cousin, Mrs. Rodney 
Lane, controlled. 

‘“‘ It’s possible, though, that one of them may have 
been got at,’’ he suggested. 

The Foreign Secretary dismissed the idea with a snort. 

‘“‘ It’s impossible. No, you can cut that out, Mande- 
ville; it simply won’t wash. We must look in 
another direction.”’ 

‘‘ There don’t seem to be many other directions. But, 
anyway, the first thing to be considered, I think, is 
this: Didanyone but yourself knowofthecombination ?”’ 

“No one.’’ But Rodney Lane spoke without 
serious thought. 

‘‘ Is it possible for the safe to be opened without the 
combination ? ”’ 

‘‘What a fool’s question! Of course it’s not 
possible! Do you think I should put State documents 
into a safe that could be easily opened ? Why are 
you staring, man ?—do you believe I took the things 
myself ? ”’ 

“Don’t get heated, my dear fellow. Think, now: 
are you sure you put the papers in the safe ? ”’ 

‘‘ Positive. I can give you the exact time. I have 
a witness, too.”’ 


“Oh?” Mandeville was showing more open 
interest; ‘‘ who?” 
‘“ My wife.” 


The Foreign Secretary puffed so fiercely at his pipe 
that the sparks flew from it. 

The caller momentarily changed the subject. ‘“ By 
the way, how is Beatrice ? ’’ he asked. 
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‘‘ Damned queer—as a matter of fact, I’m worried 
about her. She seems so deucedly nervy. Under 
this new chap now.” 

‘“ Koloman Loczy ? ” 

‘Yes. Having a course of treatment from him. 
Of course’’—with the superiority of a man who 
prided himself upon being a pronounced fatalist— 
‘* like all those other cursed doctors, he’s a fool—bound 
to be. . . . He’ll be taking her money and not doing 
her any good. But still, you know what it is: she 
won't be argued with. So I let her go her own way,” 

Mandeville walked to the window and looked out, 
apparently abstracted. 

‘‘I think I had better see Beatrice,” he said. 

“* Whatever for ? ’”’ demanded the Foreign Secretary. 

“Well, I’m her cousin, aren’t I? You tell me she’s 
jolly queer in health—and that reminds me I haven't 
paid her a visit for some time. Damn it, man, I have 
bowels of a sort even if I’m in the Intelligence. But 
there’s no need for you to bother,” he went on quickly ; 
“except to be good enough to ring up and see if she’s 
at home. I’m rather busy to-day, and I don’t want 
my time wasted.” 

Rodney Lane tapped the bowl of his pipe against 
the side of the grate. 

““You’re a mysterious devil, Herbert,’ he com- 
mented. 

“Who should know that better than your august 
Self? ’’ was the half-cynical reply. ‘‘ Besides, 1 
must play my part. What’sthe good of beinga ‘ Hush- 
Hush’ man unless you do the ‘ Hush-Hush’ business ?”’ 

The Foreign Secretary made no answer to this, but 
reached out a long arm for the telephone. 
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A few seconds later he was talking to his wife. 

“That you, Bee? ... Oh, nothing very much. 
. . . Herbert’s here . . . Says he wants to see you 
. . . summoned up some cousinly affection all of a 
sudden, apparently. ... Yes, he’s coming along 
now. . . . Good-bye, mydear. Are you feeling—— ?”’ 
But then, as though afraid of a deluge of complaints, 
he put the receiver on abruptly. 

“You heard?” he asked, turning to Mandeville ; 
“she’s at home, and will wait in. Don’t get talking 
too much about her damned health. I’m sick of the 
word ‘nerves.’ And, by the way, you might be 
interested to know that Michever will be raising 
several kinds of hell unless you discover who this 
particular thief is. Hang it’’—suddenly serious— 
“ this sort of thing simply can’t go on!” 

“‘ So Michever told me,’’ commented the other, with 
an aggravating grin. 

The smile left his lips directly he had closed the door 
behind him. It was a very purposeful man indeed 
who jumped into the taxi which had been ordered. 


Mrs. Rodney Lane rose Janguidly from a divan in 
her Brookfield Gardens drawing-room, and extended 
a limp hand to her visitor. 

“ But this is a surprise, Herbert,’ she drawled ; 
“and it is so good of you. I should have been calling 
myself, but my health . 

““ Leave the reproaches to me, Beatrice. I deserve 
them; I realise that. But Rodney tells me that 
you are already feeling much benefit from this new 
treatment. Let’s see, who is the man you're under ? ”’ 

The pale face lightened. 
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“‘ Koloman Loczy, the new man who’s come to Harley 
Street from Sargovin. Herbert, he’s a masterpiece |” 

“ Then he’s doing you good ? ”’ 

‘‘ Oh, lots. He seems to understand one so.”’ 

‘““ No wonder they call him the ‘ Miracle-Worker ’ | 
If it’s not indiscreet, how exactly is he treating you ? ”’ 

“Through a new form of psychoanalysis. He 
says,” her voice rising, “‘ that what I am really suffer- 
ing from is a sickness of the mind, the result of a 
hyper-sensitive nature reacting upon modern civilisa- 
tion. The rush... the tear of things... .” 

“ Really ? Weil, it sounds impressive, and it no 
doubt is. Let’s hope that before the present course 
is finished, Beatrice, you will be quite recovered.” 
He tried to make his voice sound natural, but it was 
a difficult job. He knew this woman better than 
her own husband; he had long since realised that 
Beatrice Rodney Lane’s favourite pose was that of a 
shattered soul trying in vain to get peace. Her mind 
was undoubtedly sick—but had Providence suddenly 
blessed her with robust health, she would have been 
the most disappointed woman in Mayfair. 

He changed the subject. 

“‘ T had strict instructions from Rodney not to worry 
you,” he said; ‘ but, at the same time, I can’t forget 
my job.” 

“You mean about the stolen documents ? ”’ 

“Yes. It seems uncanny how they could have 
been taken from that safe; unless - 

“* Rodney doesn’t think it’s one of the servants ? ”’ 

“Oh, no; he’s got complete confidence in his 
staff, he tells me. Do you agree? ”’ 

“ Entirely. It’s inconceivable that anyone working 
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here could have done such a thing. Besides, they 
would not have known the combination of the safe ”’ 

‘“‘ Apart from Rodney, only you had that informa- 
tion, J understand, Beatrice ? ’’ 

“You know how cautious Rodney is,’”’ said Mrs. 
Lane; ‘although he enjoys absurdly good health, 
ever since he took office, he has had an unaccountable 
fear that he may suddenly die. That’s why he has 
always confided every new combination to me.”’ 

“IT see. Do you mind if we go into the study ? ” 

“ Do you think you will learn anything there? ”’ 

“‘T don’t know. In any case, as I told you before, 
I have my job to do. Unless this thief is discovered, 
I am afraid it will go pretty bad with me. The Prime 
Minister is furious.”’ 

“Oh, Herbert ! ”’ 

But already he was leading the way to the study, a 
room with which he was very familiar. 

“Do you know the present combination?” he 
asked as, moving a portion of the bookcase aside, he 
looked at the hidden safe. 

“No.” 

“ Hasn't Rodney told you this time ? ” 

“He changed it after the discovery this morning, 
and I haven’t seen him since.”’ 

‘“So you couldn’t open it now if I asked you?” 
He turned casually to look at her, and immediately 
received a shock. 

The woman seized his arm. She was trembling 
violently. This was not an imaginary attack; she 
was suffering from a veritable nerve storm. 

“Don’t ask me!” she wailed. Andthen: ‘‘ Those 
eyes... thoseeyes...1” 


CHAPTER MEET ‘‘SAMUEL 
XVI SHIPMAN’’ 


““HULLO; Martin speaking. That you, Collins?” 
Through over three thousand miles of space the 
reply came as clearly as though the speaker was in 
the same room. 

“Yes, it’s Collins. Now listen, Martin. Can any- 
one overhear what you're saying ? ”’ 

‘“‘No,” responded the detective; ‘“‘ go right ahead. 
Shoot !’’ Directly he had been warned by London 
that New York wished to speak to him he had locked 
the door. 

‘Milligan is in London—did you know?” now 
came the voice of the New York Police Chief. 

“T didn’t know. Are you sure of that, Jimmy ? ” 

“You can take it as being O.K. We caught 
Pattinson, who’s in the same racket as ‘ Irish,’ and 
he came through. What’s more, he told us where 
Milligan was staying on your side. If you keep tabs 
on ‘Irish’ you may find a link. And, by the way, 
that guy Arnst you cabled about is in the same crowd. 
One up on you, Martin.” 

““ How have you got this ? ’’ demanded the detective, 
to whom the information was red-hot news. 

“It was easy. Pattinson came through with both 
items. . . . You haven’t seen that bird Armnst yet, 
I suppose ? ”’ 
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““ No—he’s done a fade-away to the Continent ” 

“ How do you know?” 

“ T’ve got friends who’re interested.” 

“ Police.” 

“Well, not exactly.” 

“You're damned myterious.”’ 

“ That’s all right, Jimmy. You never know who 
may be listening,’’ commented Martin with a chuckle ; 
he was going to keep something up his sleeve. 

“ Be yourself, boy,’ came the rebuke. ‘‘ Now, take 
this address 

“ Milligan’s ? ”’ 

“Yeah. Belvedere Hotel, Taviton Street, Blooms- 
bury. Got that?” 

“It’s down in the book,” returned Martin. ‘‘ How 
long ago did Pattinson come through with this ? ” 

“Ten minutes,’ was the answer, followed by a 
laugh. ‘‘ Get this straight: trail the ‘ Irish’ and you 
may learn something. . . . Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, Jimmy.” 

The detective for some minutes after ringing off 
was very thoughtful. Valuable as the information 
which had just come over the transatlantic wire was, 
he found himself with mixed feelings. This constant 
prompting by the man who had sent him on a re- 
sponsible job was irritating his nerves. He could not 
forget that, so far, he had not exactly covered himself 
with glory. It was a fine state of affairs when he had 
to get help from a man three thousand miles away on 
a job which was going on under his very nose ! 

Something would have to be done. He was losing 
his grip. Never before in his life had he been so 
lacking in confidence. This distressing ailment had 
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dated from the moment when he realised that he had 
been played for a sucker by that girl... . 

His strong teeth bit deeply into the cigar which 
he had just taken from his vest-pocket. He would 
give something to get even with that dame. She 
had fooled him neatly. Whilst he was doing the 
chivalrous and the gallant to her, a confederate had 
slipped into his flat. . . . Oh, it had been easy, now 
that he came to reflect, 

Yes, he must get his own back on that frail. But 
Sir Herbert Mandeville had warned him off. 

‘““-You leave her to us, Martin,” the chief of Y.1 had 
said; ‘ I’m making my own plans for that young lady.” 

But Jimmy Collins’s telephone message had given 
him another job, and he would get on to that without 
delay. He knew this man Mulligan—a cool-headed, 
smooth-eyed, cunning gangster who, in the ordinary 
way, never moved very far from Broadway. A slim, 
elegantly-dressed, steel-nerved guy. A man who 
would always be looking for trouble, and would be 
able to meet it when it came. 

John D. Martin lit his cigar with a certain relish. 
Confidence was returning, and zest in life came with 
it. Existence had been dull for the past few days, 
during which he had had nothing to think about but 
his defeat at the hands of a girl young enough to be 
his daughter. But now—well, he would be getting 
along to see “ Irish.” 


A matter of twenty-odd miles away, a man, having 
read the written report which had been placed in 
front of him, gently pushed the paper on one side. 

‘You have done very well, my friend,’ he said} 
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“and how simple! ... Now, these are my instruc- 
tions: this New York detective will undoubtedly act 
on the orders of his superior. He will keep a close 
watch on Milligan, either in or outside of the hotel. 
Although his mental capacity is strictly limited, he is 
possessed of indomitable courage, and, after his recent 
discomfiture, will show a tenacity of purpose which 
will be exceedingly difficult to shake. Moreover, as 
you have already heard, he has powerful friends in 
London. You must therefore act with caution—one 
mistake, and our plans will be ruined. In that event, 
I am afraid ’’—and here the speaker’s lips parted in a 
mirthless smile—‘‘ that I shall be forced—reluctantly 
forced—to punish you very severely. Is that under- 
stood ? ”’ 

The man to whom the words were addressed nodded 
respectfully. He had too much sense to show any 
anger. 


That night, at the Belvedere Hotel, Taviton Street, 
Bloomsbury, there arrived a nondescript man of late 
middle-age, who signed the register in the name of 
Samuel Shipman, and who gave his address as 9, Eaton 
Terrace, Middlesbrough. 

Upon being shown to a bedroom on the third floor, 
he informed the shambling boots that he was in 
London for some days on a long-promised visit. 

“You wouldn’t think I was lucky to look at me 
now, would you ? ”’ he asked in a voice that contained 
no hint of American accent; “‘ but I am, for all that. 
Although it didn’t get into the papers, I had a half- 
share in a Spanish lottery ticket—and it brought me 
in three thousand quid. Three thousand quid, to a 
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poor man—it’s a lot of money; and as I’d no one 
else to consider—except my sister, and she wouldn’t 
put a foot out of Middlesbrough not even if it was to 
save her life—I packed up and came down to London 
to see the sights. It was a friend of mine, a clerk in 
a shipbuilding office, who told me about this hotel 
—they do you nght proper here, don’t they ? ”’ 

The boots, who looked the saddest man that had 
ever walked in shoe leather, mumbled something 
incoherently. 

“Qh, I dare say all these sights of London mean 
nothing to you, but you haven’t lived in Middles- 
brough all your lfe—as I have—and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and the Houses of Parliament and all that 
sort of thing is a real bit of all-right. And the 
theatres .. .’’ He rubbed his hands. ‘‘ The days 
won't have too many hours in them for me for the 
next week or so. 

“Go downstairs, young man, and tell them that 
I want the most slap-up dinner they’ve ever served to 
any of their customers, and—here, take this and buy 
yourself something to make you look more happy.’ 
He thrust a ten-shilling note into the dirty palm and 
started whistling as he poured water from a cracked 
jug into a ditto basin with the obvious intention of 
having a wash prior to presenting himself to the rest 
of the hotel’s clientele. 

The visitor was still whistling as he went down- 
stairs. At the door of the dining-room he stopped 
for a moment to pass a few words with the one waiter 
the establishment boasted. 

‘* Ab, I’m just in time apparently,” he said, rubbing 
hishands ; ‘“‘ I don’t mind telling you, lad, I’m hungry ” 
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In spite of the somewhat villainous savour that 
came from the direction of the kitchens, Mr. Samuel 
Shipman continued to smile, as, piloted by the waiter, 
who as regards lugubriousness of expression might 
have been the twin brother of the boots, he passed 
into the dining-room. 

This was an apartment that might have daunted 
the spirits of anyone not a confirmed optimist. It 
was a large, rambling room—the “‘ Belvedere ”’ was one 
of those hotels that consisted of three houses converted 
into one—and very faded. Indeed, it had the air of 
having given up trying to be respectable. It was 
typical of its class, being a meeting-place for those 
human ships that have no harbour. Its company, as 
Shipman was able to decide at a quick glance round, 
consisted largely of people who carried tragedy of one 
kind or another in their faces. Some looked furtive, 
many mysterious, and not a few went beyond this 
and could only be classed under the heading of sinister. 
A room from which sunlight of any kind had been 
shut out—a place where despair showed itself without 
pretence or mask. 

But there was no despair in Samuel Shipman’s face 
as he took a seat at a table already shared by two 
people. The visitor from Middlesbrough was in- 
wardly and outwardly in the highest of spirits. 

“You will be quite comfortable here,” said the 
waiter. 

“Don’t you worry about me, lad,” was the reply ; 
“I’m not fussy. Just bring on the grub. That’s all 
I want.’”’ The speaker turned with a broad grin to 
his table companions, and after a brief glance at the 
youngish-looking woman, whom he took to be an 
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unsuccessful actress, concentrated attention upon the 
man seated by her side. 

“Tm just up to London for a few days,’ he 
announced. 

The slim, well-dressed man, who had a veneer of 
good-breeding about him, smiled back readily. 

‘“T hope you'll have a good time,” he said. 

“There'll be no doubt about that,’ responded 
Shipman; “I’ve got the brass in my pocket, and 
anyone with brass can have a good time—-especially 
in London.”’ 

“‘ You're right there,’’ replied his new-found acquain- 
tance; “ but if I were you, I wouldn’t talk so loud 
about it. What do you say, Miss Tompkins ? ”’ 

The woman, who had been endeavouring to negotiate 
an unsavoury-looking chop, laid down her knife and 
fork with an exclamation of annoyance. 

“Unless you want me to run this knife into your 
throat,’’ she said, with so much earnestness that for 
a moment Shipman showed a trace of uneasiness, 
“you won’t talk any more about your money— 
however much it is. There are people in this house, 
let me tell you, that would go even farther in the 
matter than myself; and, after trying to eat that 
chop, I don’t mind saying that it wouldn’t require 
much more provocation to knock you on the head 
and pinch all you've got.’’ Without troubling to 
watch what impression her astonishing words had 
made, the woman returned once more to her dinner. 

It was the worst food that he could remember 
having tackled for some time, but, acting up to his 
part, Shipman showed a clean plate after each course. 
Neither did he hesitate to praise the cook. 
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“Eh, but it’s all right for you folks, used to the 
best,’ he said in defence of his action; “ but up 
North we live rough, and these here tit-bits are a real 
treat to me. What do you folks do with yourselves 
of a night ?”’ he continued, leaning across to the man 
who had said his name was Williamson. 

“‘ Oh, we have a hell of a time,’’ said Miss Tompkins, 
breaking in; ‘‘ we listen to the wireless that’s always 
out of order, we play farthing nap—that is, those of 
us who’ve any money—and we tear each other’s 
characters to shreds. When things get very dull, 
we discuss the crimes that one day we’re going to do. 
Murder is a favourite topic.” 

Samuel Shipman shook his head. 

“I’m afraid, lass,” he replied, “‘ that you want a 
bit of brightening-up. What about both of you 
coming out with me to a theatre or a cinema to-night ? 
I’m up in London on my own, and until I can get 
my bearings I dare say I'll feel a bit Jonely. What 
d’you say ? ”’ 

“‘ Here’s your chance, Miss Tompkins,”’ said William- 
son, with a hint of irony in his voice. 

“And I’m going to takeit. Thank you very much, 
Mr. ss 

““ My name’s Shipman—Samuel Shipman.” 

“Oh, yes, I heard you mention it just now. Well, 
Mr. Shipman, I’ll be ready directly you want me.”’ 

“T must wait for the pudden,” said the man who 
had made such an excellent meal. ‘‘ And now, young 
feller, what about you ? ”’ 

Williamson pushed his plate away. 

*'Two’s company and three’s always a crowd,” he 
replied, with a smile for which the man who was 
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masquerading as Samuel Shipman could cheerfully 
have punched his head; “but I’ll tell you what, 
Shipman, I’m always a bit of a late bird—you’ll find 
me in the smoking-room when you come back after 
the show.” 

‘“ That’s fine,” was the comment. The man from 
Middlesbrough beamed as though life held nothing 
more for him. He was like a child at its first party. 
Ada Tompkins, after fifteen years’ fierce struggle with 
the monster known as London, wondered what kind 
of a life this man had lived to have retained such 
exquisite faith in the world. Used to shocks, she 
would have had the surprise of her life had she known 
that this apparent Simple Simon was one of the most 
relentless trackers of modern criminals. 


Miss Tompkins required only ten minutes in which 
to work a transformation. At the end of that time 
she joined her escort at the bottom of the staircase. 
There was just a little more powder visible on her 
nose—but the change was in the woman herself: 
from a disgruntled critic of life she had become a 
creature of animation. There was a sparkle in her 
eyes and a smile on her lips. 

Those residents of the Belvedere Hotel who came 
out to watch the proceedings viewed her with almost 
painful distrust. What had happened to the actress 
who, for weeks past, had not, to their knowledge, 
even been able to get a day’s film work ? 

Samuel Shipman greeted her with a crude, but 
genuine courtesy. He was pleased with the effect his 
offer had made—the woman was like a faded flower 
Opening its petals to take in sun and rain. 
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‘* And now, where shall we go?” he asked as the 
taxi which he had told the waiter to order drew up 
outside the portals of the hotel. 

** Something lively—please,”’ was the reply; “I see 
enough of the other sort back there. Somewhere where 
we can laugh and forget things.” 

The man from Middlesbrough acted up to what he 
considered was the true type of provincial. 

‘* Now, look here, lad,’’ he said to the driver, who, 
surprisingly enough, had stepped down to shut the 
door behind them; ‘“‘I want you to drive us toa 
theatre where there’s something to laugh at. See?” 

The man slowly winked an understanding eye. 

‘* Where there’s some gurls ? ”’ he drawled. 

“Yes; girls—heaps of girls! Eh, my dear?” 

Ada Tompkins nodded. 

“There’s a good musical comedy at the Hippo- 
drome.”’ 

“Allright. Hippodrome itis.”” To the taxi-driver ! 
“‘ Take us to the Hippodrome, lad.”’ 


CHAPTER XVII A VERY BAD JOKE 


“STAND UP AND SING! ” almost bore out its provoca- 
tive title. The music was snappy; the girls were 
pretty ; the dancing was brisk, and over all the pro- 
duction there hung an air of cheerful animation. 
Moreover, the people sitting near, having evidently 
dined and wined well, were giving themselves over to 
hilarity. Begone dull care and the income-tax 
inspector, could be seen written in their faces. 

Shipman found his chief enjoyment, however, in 
the pleasure he was giving his companion. 

“TI suppose it seems funny to you for an actress to 
be enjoying this,’’ said Miss Tompkins; “ but there’s 
no lover of the theatre like the real pro. O God, 
if I could only get a chance... .” 

He made no reply because he did not know what 
to say. So far his companion’s confidences had been 
restricted: although he knew she was an actress he 
had not been told what line she was in. Character, 
perhaps; certainly he could not visualise her as a 
creature of song and dance like the nymphs on the 
stage. What was more likely was that she was a 
round peg in a square hole; one of those tragic 
persons who imagine they can wrest a living from an 
occupation for which they are totally unsuited. 

Every capital as he knew abounded in such a type ; 
women like his companion eked their miserable 
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existences out in melancholy buildings known as 
ladies’ clubs, or one-roomed flats to which they 
returned at night, fagged and nerve-worn after harass- 
ing days spent in stuffy offices and more stuffy shops. 
What ironical contrasts there were in life ! 

During the first interval he took Miss Tompkins into 
the bar and bought her a glass of port-wine, whilst he 
himself indulged in a bottle of beer—the man from 
Middlesbrough he was supposed to be would assuredly 
drink beer | 

As she sipped the wine the woman looked up at 
him. 

‘‘ Why are you being so decent to me ? ”’ she asked. 

It was a staggering question and the comment she 
added was more startling still: ‘‘ You'll be wanting 
something for this, of course ? ”’ 

He could have smiled—but it would have been a 
bitter smile. Instead he regarded her gravely. 

“You can put that sort of thing entirely out of 
your head,’’ he said; ‘I took you out to-night 
because I wanted your company and because I thought 
a bit of a change would do you good. There was no 
other reason—and that’s the truth.” 

Ada Tompkins put down her empty glass. 

“I believe you,” she replied; ‘“‘ but you must be 
about the only one of your class—even in Middles- 
brough.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. There’s some men left who 
aren't so bad.” 

“Well, I haven’t met them,” she declared; ‘‘ but 
I'm getting stupid—shall we go back ? ”’ 

Shortly after the curtain had gone up again Shipman 
felt a hand steal shyly into his. Confirmed old 
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bachelor that he was, he felt an affecting poignancy : 
fancy a woman of thirty-five (he guessed her age to 
be something about that) being so grateful for a 
trifling kindness that . . . And he had been careful 
before arriving at the “‘ Belvedere’’ to make himself 
appear utterly commonplace. . . 

‘‘T shan’t have the chance afterwards,’’ Ada 
Tompkins said when the taxi turned into the dreary 
street from Tavistock Square, ‘‘so——’’ Shipman, 
turning at the words, had his face taken between two 
hands and pressed downwards. The next moment 
the woman’s lips brushed his flesh. 

‘That's the only kind of thanks I can give you,’ 
was the explanation. 

‘‘T don't know how long I shall be staying,’ he 
replied, slightly bewildered for all his knowledge of the 
world ; ‘‘ but we must have another little trip.”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps—but here we are. Do you mind if I go 
on in? They'll be thinking we intend to share the 
same room if they see us together.”’ 

“All right. Good night; and don't lose your 
heart : something’ll turn up.”’ 

She went without making a reply. He realised she 
had said her ‘“‘ good night ”’ to him in the cab. 

He paid the driver and walked thoughtfully into the 
hotel. 

It required a little mental adjustment to switch his 
thoughts from the woman who asked nothing from 
life but a bare chance to exist in some measure of 
comfort to the man waiting with a scheme already 
hatched no doubt to relieve him of some, if not all, of 
the money he had been boasting about. Jake Milligan 
had spent at least twenty-two out of his forty years 
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in taking from the world instead of asking it for 
anything. 

Why was this successful criminal whose gangster 
activities on the other side had already netted him a 
considerable fortune hanging out in a bum hotel like 
the ‘‘ Belvedere’’ ? This question could be answered 
later no doubt; in the meantime he must keep the 
appointment which the other had made. 

The self-styled Samuel Shipman walked up to the 
man with the dingy uniform who was standing by the 
side of the office. 

‘“‘ Which is the way to the smoking-room, my man ? ”’ 
he asked. 

The night porter turned surlily. 

‘Down the corridor, second on the right,’ he 
replied. 

The room was so blue with smoke when he entered 
it that its shabby furnishings were partially hidden, 
but Shipman was able to see in the opposite corner to 
the door a man sitting at a table alone. It was 
Williamson whom he knew as Jake Milligan. 

He marched over and smiled at the other. 

“ Here I am, you see, turning up like a bad penny, 
Mr. Williamson. Now then, what are you going to 
have to drink with me?’ Without waiting for a 
reply the speaker sat down and pressed the bell. 

“You don’t want to stay here, do you?” asked 
Williamson; ‘‘ we shan’t be able to hear ourselves 
speak,” 

The man he addressed reflected rapidly. He must 
be careful. Had the New York gangster seen through 
his disguise ? Had he been able to recognise him as 
John D. Martin? Still, it was his job to make friends 
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with the crook at whatever cost, and—his hand moved 
back and touched a bulge in his hip pocket. The con- 
tact gave him confidence. 

‘I don’t mind where we go. What do you suggest ? 
The night's young and I’m out for a good time.” 

‘“ T’ve got a bottle of extra special Scotch up in my 
room—and there’s a gas-fire there: one of the few in 
this blasted place—and we can be as cosy as you 
please for an hour or so before going to bed.”’ 

‘“* Good idea ! ”’ 

It seemed pretty certain that Milligan had no 
suspicions. He was merely working up to the old con. 
trick—getting his victim’s confidence before starting 
in to bleed him. As for himself the scheme promised 
results and, in any case, he had to fit his mood in with 
the other’s. 

“ Come on then.”’ 

Milligan rose and started to thread his way through 
the room which by this time was uncomfortably 
filled by a motley crowd. 

Outside the door of the old-fashioned lift which was 
worked by a hand-rope Milligan stopped to allow the 
other to pass him. 

‘ After you,’’ he said politely. 

“ That’s very decent of you, Mr. Williamson. It’s 
what I’m beginning to like about this here London. 
There’s far more politeness than one meets in the 
North. Hail-fellow-well-met is all right in a way, but 
you can have a bit too much of it.”’ 

Milligan stopped the lift on the second floor and, 
motioning to his companion, moved along a dank, 
shabby corridor, stopped outside a door on the right, 
and inserted a key. 
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‘“‘ After you,” he said again. 

The man from the North shook his head. 

“No, no; you go first this time,’ he protested ; 
‘““ you'll be spoiling me; I'll be too big for my boots 
when I get back home.’”’ He chuckled at the thought. 

There certainly seemed nothing suspicious in the 
room as he entered it after his host. It was furnished 
in much the same fashion as his own, with the leprous- 
looking wall-paper, the cheapest of beds, and a ram- 
shackle washing-stand. But there was the promised 
gas-fire, although it wheezed horribly when lit. There 
were also a couple of uncomfortable-looking chairs and 
a small table which was covered with a dirty, dark 
green cloth and evidently served the purpose of a 
writing-desk to anyone who wished to conduct their 
correspondence in the privacy of their chambers. 

“Sit down,’’ said his host, stretching himself after 
stooping to light the spluttering fire; ‘‘ that’s the 
better chair—although, God knows, they’re both bad 
enough.”’ 

After watching his guest take advantage of the 
invitation Milligan went to a leather trunk lying by 
the side of the bed and unlocked this with a key hang- 
ing from a ring. 

He then proceeded to take out a bottle of whisky, 
a siphon of soda, and a couple of glasses. After 
placing these on the table he returned to the trunk 
and brought back on this occasion a box of cigars. 

‘* Best Havanas,’’ he announced; ‘a friend of 
mine’s in the trade. You needn’t be afraid of them.”’ 

His companion gave a rich chuckle. 

“T’ve never met a cigar yet that I was afraid of,” 
he remarked ; ‘‘ ah! ’’—as the other threw open the 
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lid of the box; ‘‘ ah!” he commented again, taking 
one out and holding it to his nose; “ good tobacco 
there, my boy!” 

‘““Yes; the best money can buy. I don’t mind 
telling you I didn’t pay for them. As I said, I’ve got 
a friend in the trade.”” The remark was accompanied 
by a wink which was pregnant with significance. 

‘‘ Smuggled across, eh ? Ha, ha, ha!” 

The laugh seemed to unlock further sources of 
reserve. 

‘““T can see you know a thing or two, old man.”’ 
Milligan, after pouring out two stiff drinks, passed one 
over. 

‘‘ How much soda ? ”’ he inquired. 

“ Don’t drown it.”’ 

This time it was the host who laughed. 

‘“‘ You are a card, you are, and no mistake,” he said 
admiringly ; ‘‘ come on, now; between friends, what’s 
your game ? ”’ 

‘“What’s my game?” repeated the man from 
Middlesbrough. He looked perplexed. 

““ Don’t try to kid me, old man,’’ went on the other ; 
“do you think anyone with half an eye would take 
you for the yokel you pretend to be? ”’ 

Samuel Shipman allowed his dignity to rise. 

““ Look here, Mr. Williamson, I can take a joke as 
good as any man. But don’t you go saying things like 
that—understand ? ”’ 

“ Get away with you,” continued to scoff the other J 
“it’s a genius of a make-up, but you're Flash Bill from 
Birmingham, aren’t you? At least, that’s what one 
of the boys downstairs said. And he was willing to 
bet a quid on it too.” 
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The man he addressed continued to look puzzled. 
And he was puzzled. What move the other had in 
mind he did not know, but perhaps it would be best 
to play up to him. ‘ Oh, well,” he said, with seeming 
reluctance, “‘ I can see it’s no good to try to kid you. 
I am Flash Bill. And you?” as the other started to 
laugh again, ‘‘ why, you’re in the game, too. You’ve 
got the advantage of me though, matey ; you know my 
line of business but I don’t know yours. Whatis it?” 

“TI ‘do’ the hotels—the swell ones. I’ve just 
brought off a decent bit of business so I’m lying low. 
That’s why I’m in this joint ; otherwise do you think 
I'd be hanging around this flea-bitten hole ? ” 

‘Well, well, well! One’s always meeting new 
friends.’ The speaker would not commit himself 
further than that. 

‘What are you doing in town, Bill?’ now asked 
the other, pushing his chair aside and standing up. 

“Oh, just looking round.’”’ Shipman yawned as 
though the matter was scarcely worth attention. Then 
he too got up on the pretence of reaching for a box of 
matches on the mantelpiece. 

“You can’t kid me,” jeered Milligan ; “ I'll tell you 
what, Bull ”” Like a panther he covered the few 
feet of space that separated them. 

Shipman instantly was on his guard. He had not 
touched the whisky yet, neither had he played into 
the man’s hands in any other way. Milligan was not 
to be trusted. 

He now braced himself for a possible attack, 
stepping back a pace and standing on the balls of his feet. 

The other gave no sign that he saw anything 
suspicious. 
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‘‘ We ought to go partners, Bill,” he said; ‘‘ what 
do you think of the idea ? ”’ 

The man from Middlesbrough pretended to give the 
matter consideration. 

‘“‘ Yes, it might be worth while,” he replied. What 
was the fellow’s game ? What had he in his mind ? 

A dramatic interruption came the next moment 
when the door was flung wide and four men rushed 
into the room. 

The two foremost ignored Shipman and made for 
Milligan who, immediately on their entrance, had 
darted back across the room. 

“Keep your hand away from your hip, Jake 
Milligan,’’ said the leader in a harsh, uncompromising 
voice ; “‘ we’ve come to get you and shooting will only 
make matters worse.”’ 

“‘ Bill! ’’ shouted Milligan across the room. 

Shipman had to pretend to answer the appeal. 

*“What’s all this?’’ hedemanded. ‘‘ Whoareyou?”’ 

““You’re a good one to be asking that, John D. 
Martin,” said the man who had given the order to Milh- 
gan; ‘‘ you ought to recognise Scotland Yard fellows when 
yousee them.’’ He chuckled as though at a good joke. 

Shipman still had to dissimulate. 

‘Scotland Yard, eh? ”’ 

“Yes, Scotland Yard. Wanttosee our credentials? ’”’ 

‘“* What have you got against my friend ? ”’ 

“Your friend? Ha! that’s a good one.’ The 
speaker laughed again. ‘‘ Why, we’ve got such a lot 
against ‘ your friend’ that it would take a good hour 
for me to tell you.’”’ He broke off quickly. ‘‘ Get at 
him, boys; we can’t stay here all night.” 

At his command two men lunged forward. To 
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Martin’s surprise they were both armed. Menacing 
Milligan with their guns they closed in on him. 

‘““Aren’t you going to help me, Bill? ”’ cried the 
gangster. 

The leader of the raiding party broke into a short, 
raucous laugh. 

‘““That’s great,” he said; “‘fancy Jake Milligan 
being such a fool as to take you for a pal, Martin! 
You poor sap,” he cried, turning round, ‘‘ don’t you 
know this fellow was on your trail and that he was 
going to get you even if we didn’t come ? ”’ 

“It’s a lie!” 

“It’s the truth. Isn’t it, Martin ? ”’ 

The man addressed was nonplussed and did not 
know what to say. There was a strong doubt in his 
mind if these intruders really were from Scotland 
Yard, but he was not going to voice this suspicion yet. 
It would be most unwise. 

“T should get busy with my job if I were you,” he 
suggested. 

‘Not a bad idea,’’ scoffed the other. ‘‘ Take him 
away, boys. I'll be down in a minute.”’ 

Martin was still puzzled. Even though he had been 
caught unawares it was not in keeping with Milligan’s 
character that he should have allowed himself to be 
led away so quietly. The man packed a gun, no doubt. 
Why then hadn’t he used it? Was it because he was 
afraid of the English laws ? 

“And now you and I, Martin, ought to have a little 
talk,’”’ suggested the chief of the raiding party who, 
with one assistant, had remained. 

“What have we to talk about ? ”’ 

“Well I shall have to make a report to my 
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inspector. But allow me to introduce myself: I am 
Detective-Sergeant Bullimer of the C.I.D.”’ 

‘‘ Pleased to meet you,” said Martin, but he was 
watching the man’s eyes, and because he was observing 
Bullimer so closely he did not notice what was taking 
place behind him. The first realisation he had of it was 
feeling a pair of verysinewy hands clutching at histhroat. 

Knowing then that all his previous vague distrust 
was now receiving confirmation he struggled madly to 
get at his assailant. But the fingers dug deeper into 
his flesh Whilst he was still endeavouring to escape 
from that vice-like grip the very talkative Detective- 
Sergeant Bullimer dealt him such a vicious blow on the 
point of the jaw that all further resistance went from 
him. He crumpled suddenly. 

Then a blankness came. . 


‘“‘ It is very delightful to see you again, Mr. Martin.” 

That voice! Where had he heard it before? It 
struck a sinister note in his memory. 

The New York detective looked round the room 
into which he had been thrown. It was empty. He 
could see no one. Was his brain going ? 

Then the Voice spoke again : 

““No doubt you are wondering what exactly has 
happened. Allow me to explain. Yesterday after- 
noon you were speaking on the transatlantic tele- 
phone. You received certain instructions from your 
superior, a man named Collins who is now Police 
Chief of New York City, I believe. It did not occur 
to either of you that it is a comparatively easy matter 
to tap the Atlantic telephone ? ”’ 

Feeling that something was really wrong with his 
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brain Martin sprang towards the side of the room from 
which the Voice seemed to come. 

But there was no one there—nothing but a bare wall. 
No door, no opening—nothing. 

He turned swiftly at the sound of a laugh from the 
opposite side of the room. That tormenting voice 
was a will-o’-the-wisp, now here, now there. 

‘‘ You are anxious to see me, of course; but that 
pleasure, I am afraid, must be delayed. Allow me 
now to continue this talk: I was saying that ap- 
parently it did not occur to either Collins or yourself 
that your conversation—your very interesting conver- 
sation—might be overheard. Yet, within a few yards 
from where I am now standing, that operation took 
place. My assistant heard every word as clearly as 
you did yourself. 

‘“‘ This listening-in to the wireless telephone is very 
useful on occasion—it was exceedingly helpful yester- 
day. Although the wave-length of the transatlantic 
telephone service 1s constantly being altered so that 
the eavesdropper has to search for the right wave- 
length to locate it, yet anyone with expert wireless 
knowledge is able to overcome that difficulty. The 
only essential is a short-wave wireless set, which can 
be purchased, as you know, for a few pounds. Then 
it is merely a matter of tuning-in correctly. 

“No doubt you are thinking of communicating this 
information to the appropriate authorities, but, Martin, 
my friend, I am so delighted at meeting you again 
that I am afraid it will be a long time before you will 
be able to perform this. Once again I find you blun- 
dering in your clumsy way upon my affairs Ab | 
Perhaps by this time you have solved the secret ? ”’ 
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Martin tried to suppress the groan which rose to 
his lips. The thought, incredible as it had appeared, 
which had convulsed his mind at the beginning of this 
strange interview was correct, then. What had 
sounded a joke only a week or so back, when uttered 
in the foyer of Voisin’s, had become a terrible reality ; 
Paul Vivanti was not only alive, but was in London. 

The detective’s brain, working at lightning speed, 
gave him the solution of part at least of the mystery : 
that arrest of Jake Milligan had been so much pretence, 
a cleverly-arranged piece of make-believe staged by 
Vivanti. 

Vivanti! That fiend, the greatest criminal he had 
ever known, had returned to England! For what 
purpose? The prisoner shook his head angrily. 
What waste of time to ponder over a problem like this: 
the one fact of vital importance was that Vivanti was 
still alive, and that he was at this moment only a 
few yards away. 

“You know me?” the Voice went on; “ yes, 
Martin, I have come back to England. And in what 
capacity, do you think? My friend, I am going to 
surprise you! Iam the elected chief of the Pasnovian 
spy system in this country. Tell that to your friends, 
Sir Herbert Mandeville and his nephew, Peter Foyle. 
From this house at Esher... But you, with the 
rest of the world, must await developments.”’ 

Once again Martin sprang forward. But once again 
he met nothing but a blank wall. 

The Voice receded. 

“For the moment, my dear friend, I must wish you 
good-bye.” 


CHAPTER XVITII TRUTH IN THE GLASS 


THE actress flashed him a radiant smile. 

‘People are talking about us.’’ Reaching across 
to a small table, she picked up a newspaper clipping 
and passed it on to him. 

Peter ignored it. 

‘“‘ Does it matter much ? ”’ he asked. 

‘‘Not to me,” she said; “ but to such an ultra- 
respectable person as yourself——!’’ She laughed 
mockingly, so that Foyle, to keep up the character he 
was playing, had to reach out and catch both her wrists, 

“Do you mind what the papers are saying ?”’ she 
asked. 

‘“Not adamn! Nothing matters, my dear, so long 
as I am here—and you are there.’’ Really, he was 
getting on; much more of this putridity, and he 
would be qualifying for a part in a comedy by Lonsdale 
or Maugham. 

“But read the cutting, my dear man, and—oh, 
you re hurting ! ”’ 

“Sorry! I didn’t know.’ He bit his lip like a 
lover who has been recalled to earth. 

It took some will-power not to betray himself whilst 
he read the sixty odd lines of poisonous innuendo 
which that weekly journal of the stage and London’s 
night-life generally, [he Looker-on, had printed. 

The heading was bad enough : 
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““ BIANCA’S NEW ROMANCE.” 


But what followed was worse: 


We have been greatly intrigued at the interest 
which that famous and fascinating actress, Bianca 
Yvon, who, as everyone knows, is the modern toast 
of the town, continues to take in a certain extremely 
good-looking admirer of hers. This young man, 
who has been chiefly known in the past for his prowess 
at manly sports, is now showing himself such an adept 
in the more subtle game of Love, that the thousand 
and one other worshippers of B.Y. are disconsolate. 

Where will this charming idyll end? It is an 
absorbing topic for the West End at the moment.” 


His face averted, Peter’s jaws became rigid. Sup- 
pose Sylvia had that muck pointed out to her? He’d 
like to kill the fellow... 

Then, recalled to duty, he tossed the clipping to 
one side. 

““ Amusing, isn’t it ?’’ he asked. 

‘““T’m so sorry, my dear—-so sorry that they should 
have been so foolish.” 

“If a moth will deliberately get its wings singed as 
I have done’’—he shrugged his shoulders—‘ well, 
one must expect that sort of thing. It’s what the 
public like to read, I suppose, and therefore these 
johnnies print it.” 

‘‘ We’ll change the subject, darling.”’ 

The actress rose and walked across the room. 
She was wearing one of her usual tight-fitting gowns, 
and what to another man might have been a rapturous 
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delight filled Peter with disgust. He wanted to 
escape from this over-scented atmosphere. Instead of 
suffering this woman’s caresses—and giving some him- 
self in return—he would have liked to have caught her 
by that slim white throat and squeezed . . . She was 
utterly worthless, completely unmoral—a woman who 
spread destruction and disgrace wherever she walked. 

“You want a drink, Peter ?’”’ she called from over 
her shoulder. 

Foyle, fascinated by what he was able to see in 
the mirror above the sideboard at which she was 
pouring out the whisky, did not reply for a moment. 
He had been expecting this—and was thankful it 
had now come. Perhaps it would release him the 
more quickly from his task. 

“ What’s the matter, darling ? ”’ 

“ Matter ? ” 

“Yes. Why don’t you answer me? ”’ 

“So sorry, old thing. As a matter of fact, directly 
you move about I can’t keep my eyes off you. My 
whole attention is occupied, don’t you see ? ”’ 

“Charming boy! Do you know,” returning with 
two glasses, ‘‘ that I have never met anyone who paid 
me such delightful compliments. Is it any wonder 
I’m so terribly in love with you ? ”’ 

Setting the glasses down on the small table by the 
side of the divan, she snuggled close and put a bare 
arm round his neck. 

“ Now, have a drink, Peter, and forget that nasty 
paragraph—it doesn’t mean a thing.” 

Peter had to think quickly. He knew the drink 
which a moment later would be passed to him was 
drugged—hadn’t he seen her pour something from a 
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small phial into one of the glasses? How could he 
avoid taking it? Ona previous visit to the flat he had 
put off this ordeal, but he could not work that a second 
time. And if he did not drink, the woman would be 
suspicious. Howcould he keep up his pose as an ardent 
lover if he refused ? It was against all the traditions. 
Women and wine—hadn’t they alway gone together ? 

“Come along, darling. Here’s yours. Cheerio, 
and lots of fun! ”’ 

It was a ticklish dilemma. If there had only been 
a vase or something handy into which he could have 
poured it! But 

‘““ Damn the telephone! ”’ 

He jumped up, glass in hand. 

“Don’t you trouble. Let me answer it.”’ Once out- 
side, he could find some means of getting rid of the stuff. 

“* No—you wanted that drink, and you must have it. 
I shan’t be a minute.’’ With another not too pretty 
oath spilling itself on her carmined lips, the actress 
rose and darted through the door. 





“Why did you wait?” She pointed an accusing 
finger towards his glass, which was still full. 

“Merely manners, old dear. I wasn’t going to 
drink alone.”’ 

“What a darling you are! ”’ 

“Chin, chin,” he said, raising his glass. 

“ Lovely days,” she replied. 

Peter lowered his drink at a single gulp. He wished 
to set an example—but he need not have troubled. 
After moistening her lips with the tip of her tongue, 
Bianca raised the glass and did not put it down until 
it was empty. 
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He watched her, guessing he would not have long to wait. 

** Darling——!”’ she cried, and swayed towards himj 

The drug must have been intended to act very 
quickly. Before her arms could touch his shoulders 
the expression in her eyes had completely changed. 
Animation went out of them, to be replaced by a 
dull, stony stare, horrible to see. 

A fragment of a word he could not understand was 
the only sound she made before falling back into her 
corner of the divan and gazing stupidly at him. 

But there was now something more than mere 
stupidity in her face. Fear... 

Of what could she be afraid ? 

He had some slight medical knowledge, and took 
hold of her left wrist. Her pulse was beating slowly 
but steadily. Death could not be coming. 

Then, of—what ? 

Going to the door, he locked it and put the key in 
his pocket. He had to be prepared for any emergency. 

Returning, he seated himself close to the woman 
and asked a question : 

“Why did you drug my whisky ? ” 

The actress seemed to be struggling against some 
power which was stronger than herself. 

“TI have to speak,’ she said; “I have to tell 
you ’”” The words came faintly but unmistakably. 

He was beginning to see light now. That drugged 
wine which, by a quick change of glasses, the woman 
had drunk instead of himself, had been meant to 
unlock his brain. Her employer—whoever he might 
be—had given her the task of stealing his secrets, and 
therefore the secrets of the Department—Y.1. 

Thisthesis might be fantastic, buthe had tofollowitup. 
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‘“‘ Yes,” he said sternly; ‘‘ you have to tell me— 
everything—you understand ? ”’ 

She nodded. The drug had now mastered her. 

‘“‘ What is the game you have been playing with me? 
Why did you put that stuff into my drink to-night ?”’ 

“‘ Because I wanted you to tell me something.”’ 

“What ? ”’ 

“Who you really are—and what you really do.” 

‘‘ And who wants to know this? The chief of the 
Pasnovian spy-system in London ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

** Who is he ?”’ 

“He calls himself Koloman Loczy.”’ 

He stared at her, unbelieving. 

“‘ Are you telling me the truth ? ”’ 

“Yes; I have to; I cannot help it.” 

“Koloman Loczy! But he’s a great doctor——’ 

‘‘I know. But, all the same, he is the new chief of 
the Pasnovian Intelligence in London. He will kill 
me for this.” 

“What about Rykov ? ” 

‘‘ Rykov is merely the figure-head. It was Kurtin 
Zsolt’s idea to send Koloman Loczy across to plan and 
organise, whilst the English Secret Service believed that 
Rykov had been promoted to take the place of Sommer.”’ 

“Where is this planning done ? ”’ 

‘‘In a house in Esher. It is called Melbury Lodge, 
and is the property of Rykov.” 

‘“* Meetings are held there ? ”’ 

“Yes. The Pasnovian agents come to Melbury 
Lodg=2 at different periods.”’ 

‘Do you know the date of the next meeting ? ” 

‘“No—I have not yet had the warning.’ 


’ 
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‘“‘ Where were you to report the result of your plan 
to get me to talk? ”’ 

‘“‘T was to go to Melbury Lodge to-morrow night.” 

“Do you know what particular scheme Koloman 
Loczy has in mind for England ? ”’ 

‘No, but he is planning something. A terrible 
danger threatens this country—that I know... Oh!” 

The manner of the speaker was changing ; she was 
probably recovering from the effects of the drug. 
It would be impolitic to ask any further questions— 
and, Heaven knew, he had learned sufficient. 

When he saw full normal consciousness showing 
itself in the actress’s face, he leaned towards her, the 
model of solicitude. 

‘* My dear, you were beginning to worry me,” he said ; 
“for a moment, I thought you were going to faint.”’ 

She looked at him in such a startled way that he 
was nervous about her realising the truth. 

“Going to faint?’’ she repeated. The words 
brought him relief. It was evident that she had no 
knowledge of the revelation she had just made. But 
there was bewilderment in her eyes. Peter remembered 
that he was supposed to have drunk the drugged wine. 

“ T’m afraid I’ve been talking an awful lot to-night,”’ 
he said, putting his hand up to his mouth to hide a 
yawn; ‘‘ do you know, Bianca, that whisky made me 
feel rather tired....I1 think I'll toddle now.” 
Without waiting for any comment from her, he stooped 
and lightly brushed the top of her head with his lips. 

*“ See you to-morrow, old thing,’ he continued, on 
his way to the door. 

The iast memory he had of her was seeing an 
expression of perplexity clearly imprinted on her face. 


CHAPTER XIX PERFUME OF DEATH 


“WHat do you think of it, Peter? ’’ Sir Herbert 
Mandeville, having come to the end of his narrative, 
turned to his nephew. 

Foyle was thinking so much of the strange story 
he had just heard that he was some time in replying. 
What a terrible list of possibilities was opening up! 
If the revelations forced from Bianca Yvon were true, 
it meant that Sylvia’s brother was in the hands of a man 
who would use this hostage for his own dread purposes. 

‘We must remember this,’ went on Sir Herbert 
Mandeville, seeing the younger man still deep in 
thought ; ‘‘ my cousin, Mrs. Rodney Lane, is a very 
neurotic type. The theft of those papers may have made 
her hysterical. I don’t know, after all, that too much 
importance can be attached to this outburst of hers.”’ 

Foyle now spoke. 

“‘ Once again, sir, what did she exactly say ? ”’ 

‘‘ IT was standing by the safe, looking at her, and she 
suddenly cried: ‘ Thoseeyes ... thoseeyes...!’” 

Peter flicked the ash off his cigarette. 

‘“ This felow Loczy—does he do any psychoanalyst 
stuff ? ’’ he asked. 

His uncle looked up sharply. 

‘‘ He’s supposed to be a brain specialist. Why do 
you put it like that ? ”’ 

Foyle threw one leg over the arm of the easy chair. 
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‘* You've told me,’ he said, “‘ that Mrs. Lane had 
some kind of treatment from Loczy to cure the ‘ sick- 
ness of her mind.’ If he psychoanalysed her, as seems 
likely, he must have put her under some kind of 
hypnotic control. That would account ie 

‘““T see,’ interrupted Mandeville. ‘‘‘ Those eyes 
-.. ” he repeated softly; ‘“‘ yes, yes...” 

Now was the time for him to make his own revela- 
tion; and Peter realised it. He knew, moreover, 
that he was failing in his duty in keeping silent. Buthe 
made a compromise ; he would go and see this Koloman 
Loczy himself and form his own conclusion before 
dovetailing his story in with that of his uncle. 

He rose to go, but Mandeville held out a hand. 

“IT want you to come over with me and see Mrs. 
Lane yourself, Peter. Two heads are always better 
than one—and I have a pretty good respect for your 
judgment. Do you mind?” 

It was an official order more than a mere request, 
and Peter recognised it as such. 

‘““ Of course not !”’ 

A taxi took them to the house in Brookfield Gardens, 
and the butler announced that Mrs. Rodney Lane was in. 

“Tell your mistress that I would like to see her 
immediately, Forbes,’’ stated the chief of Y.1. 

When the wife of the Foreign Secretary appeared in 
the doorway of the drawing-room, she looked like a 
woman suffering under some intense nervous Strain. 
But she greeted her cousin with an animation that 
belied her real feelings. 

“But you haven’t called to put me through any 
more cross-examination, Herbert, have you ?’’she asked. 

““My dear Beatrice,’’ he smoothly evaded, “‘ I was 
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just passing with Peter here, when I told him I must 
stop for a moment to see how you were. Are you 
feeling better ? ”’ 

She raised a hand and passed it over her forehead. 

“‘T’msorry tosaythat Lamnotatall well,” she replied. 

Mandeville frowned. These were not the words of 
a neurasthenic. The speaker was really ill. There 
was no pretence or affectation about the words. 

“TI thought that new man—let me see, what’s his 
name?’’ He waited for her to reply, but she made 
no response. Instead, she shuddered. 

‘“No—no!”’ she cried; and then, as if confused : 
““ Please don’t take any notice of me; I scarcely 
know what I’m saying... .” 

Mandeville had to be relentless. 

‘‘Aren’t you continuing your treatment with 
Koloman Loczy ? ”’ 

She turned to him a face stricken with fear. 

““Yes—I went to-day...’ She broke off and 
swayed backwards. But for Peter’s arm she would 
have fallen to the floor. 

Before either man could make any comment, a ser- 
vant entered carrying a small parcel. 

“The postman has just left this, madam,’’ she 
announced. 

With a glance at his uncle, Foyle turned to the woman. 

‘* Perhaps it’s a present for you,” he encouraged. 

She rallied at the words, as any woman might. 

“‘ Open it for me, Peter, will you ? ” she asked. 

Mandeville took out a penknife from his pocket 
and passed it to his nephew. Foyle cut the string 
and pulled apart the stiff brown paper beneath which 
was a Small square cardboard box. 
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“It’s perfume,”’ he stated, after an exclamation ; 
** from Crozier’s in Bond Street. Do you know who 
sent it, because there’s no card ? ”’ 

Mrs. Rodney Lane took the small crystal bottle 
and smiled. 

“This must be the new perfume from Paris they 
were telling me about,” she said. “It’s Bertillion’s 
latest thing. ‘Flower of Desire,’ he calls it. I 
ordered a bottle.’’ 

The two men watched her as she took out the 
stopper and poured a little of the scent on her handker- 
chief, which she raised ecstatically to her nose. How 
feminine—this ability so quickly to forget trouble and 
to throw off care ! 

“You’ve got some unknown admirer, Beatrice!” 
gently scoffed her couisn. 

Although this woman was forty-five, and looked at 
least five years older, she laughed softly at the 
compliment. 

“Don’t put such ideas into my head, Robert,’ she 
replied—and then, quite suddenly, uttering a moan 
of terrifying agony, she crumpled completely and fell 
to the floor. 

““ Good God, look! ”’ exclaimed Foyle, his pointing 
finger quivering. For the flesh of the woman’s face 
was turning colour—a greenish tint was taking the 
place of her usual intense pallor. 

“Keep back!” cried Mandeville; “don’t touch 
anything. Get Forbes to go fora doctor. Mackenzie, 
the toxicologist, lives at the corner .. .” 


The Edinburgh University-trained pathologist who 
had won international fame whilst serving as a Home 
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Office medical expert during the past ten years, looked 
very grave as he turned to his small audience. 

‘“‘ What the poison definitely is,’’ he said, in the strong 
Scottish accent which always became accentuated in 
moments of excitement, “‘I cannot tell you—but that 
it is some new and especially deadly agent there can 
be no doubt. I must take that stuff away,” pointing 
to the bottle of perfume, ‘‘ and have it analysed.” 

When the man who was so often called in to read 
Death’s mysterious riddle had gone, Mandeville and 
Foyle waited on. They had telephoned to the Foreign 
Secretary and were now expecting every minute to 
hear his car stop outside. 

“ This will just about kill poor Lane,’’ Mandeville 
stated ; “ but you and I have to look at the matter 
from a different standpoint—an official instead of a per- 
sonalone. Wehave to find out who sent that perfume ”’ 

At that moment the telephone in the hall outside rang. 

Foyle did not need any sign from his uncle. He 
left the room quickly, and took the receiver from the 
hand of the butler. 

“‘ T’ll answer this, Forbes,’’ he said quietly. 

He listened intently to the voice at the other end 
of the wire. 

‘“‘ This is Meyrick,” he heard ; ‘‘ I’ve been to Crozier’s, 
and they know nothing about any perfume sent to-day 
to Mrs. Lane. They have been supplying goods to Mrs. 
Lane for the past three years, the manageress told me ; 
but, although the lady went into the shop three days 
ago and ordered a bottle of Bertillion’s new perfume, 
‘ Flower of Desire,’ they had not been able to procure 
a supply from Paris until four o’clock this afternoon.”’ 

“No,” answering a query from Foyle; “ they 
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can’t trace any person having bought this particular 
pertume from their shop—I have already said that 
they had none in stock.” 

“Thank you, Meyrick. That’s all.” 

Foyle hung up the receiver and went back to his uncle, 

“It was Meyrick,” he said ; ‘‘ Crozier’s know nothing 
about it.” 

‘“‘T didn’t for a moment imagine they would,’ was 
the reply. ‘‘ Ah, here’s poor Lane.” 

The tall figure of the Foreign Secretary seemed to 
have shrunk within itself as Lane entered the room. 

“Don’t waste any stupid words in sympathy,” he 
said; ‘“‘ we have to find the murderer. Have you got 
any ideas ? ”’ 

“It’s for you to give us the ideas, Lane. Is there 
any living person you can think of who might have 
desired your wife’s death ? ” 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs exploded. 

“Don’t be mad, my dear fellow,’ he replied. ‘‘ Do 
you suppose that Beatrice was a member of some secret 
society, or some tommyrot of that sort ? Of course Il 
don’t know a living soul who could have wished her 
death—especially in such a fiendish way as this.” 

““ Nevertheless, she must have had an enemy,” 
pointed out Mandeville; ‘‘ both Foyle and I were 
entirely without suspicion of any kind, or, naturally, 
we should have warned her about using that perfume.’ 

“Wasn't there any card or note, or anything ? ” 

““ Nothing whatever. Beatrice said she’d been into 
Crozier’s the perfumers, in Bond Street, and ordered 
a bottle of that particular perfume. But inquiries 
at Crozier’s by one of our men, who rang up a few 
moments ago, proved that the firm knew nothing of 
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this particular purchase. As a matter of fact, they 
had none of the scent which Beatrice presumed this 
to be in stock. . . . My dear fellow, in spite of what 
you've said, please accept my deepest sympathy.” 

‘Find the murderer,’ thundered the Foreign 
Secretary. 


Mandeville had asked Peter to come back to the 
office, and Foyle had complied. 

“That awful greeness in her face, sir,” he said, 
continuing the conversation from where it had been 
left off in the cab ; ‘‘ what in the deuce did it mean ? ”’ 

His uncle pondered the question. 

‘“* Mackenzie will be able to tell us, no doubt. Prob- 
ably the effect of the poison. What are you thinking 
of, boy?” 

‘“‘ This——”’ returned Foyle, and then he broke o!: 
quickly. ‘‘ Oh, it’s preposterous.” 

“ What’s preposterous ? ”’ 

“What I was thinking.’ 

“ Tell me, nevertheless.”’ 

“If you don’t mind, I won’t just now. And 
really, I ought to be going. I haven’t seen much of 
Sylvia lately.”’ 

His uncle allowed himself to be diverted momen 
tarily from the burning topic. 

““ How’s Bob getting on ? ”’ he asked. 

‘“Splendidly, I think. Sylvia was down at the 
nursing home yesterday, and the Matron say’s he’s 
making wonderful progress. It really begins to look 
something like a miracle.” 

“Great news. Give my love to Sylvia.” 

“ Of course.”’ 


CHAPTER XX THREE VISITORS 


** But you have no appointment with the Professor.”’ 
The words, slowly enunciated, and with a marked 
accent, were uttered in a tone of suspicion. 

“No; I agree.’’ Foyle did not like this foreign- 
looking blighter. The man’s manner was so furtive 
as to be objectionable. ‘‘ But all the same,” he went 
on, ‘‘ I think the Professor will see me. Please take 
in my card and point out what I have written on the 
back. Hurry now,’ he added in a sharper tone ; ““ my 
time is limited.”’ 

The words had their effect. The secretary to 
Professor Koloman Loczy bowed his sleek, dark head, 
turned on his heel, and left the reception-room, 

Peter waited with a growing sense of excitement. 
He felt himself to be on the track of something— 
something big, perhaps, something overwhelming. .. . 

The secretary quickly returned. 

“The Professor is willing to see you’’—the man 
paused—“‘ for five minutes only. He is very busy 
to-day.” 

“IT can understand that—important person that he 
is,” Foyle returned pleasantly. ‘‘ Which is_ the 
way?” 

“You will follow me, please.’’ 

Into a large room that was dominated by an im- 
mense bay window at the other end, the visitor was 
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ushered. Seated at a huge desk, with his back to the 
light, was a man, slight of stature, who rose and, 
pushing aside his chair, walked forward slowly into the 
centre of the room. 

“Your method of trying to see me is unusual, sir,”’ 
he announced. 

Foyle nodded. 

“TI admit that, Professor, and I give you my 
apologies. In fact, I sent them in, if you remember, 
by your secretary.” 

“Will you please state your business? You have 
come to consult me, perhaps ? ”’ 

‘‘ No—that’s not it, Professor. As I wrote on the 
back of my card, I wanted to have a minute’s con- 
versation with you about a friend of mine.” 

‘Miss Yvon, the actress ? ”’ 

“Yes.” 

“ She is a particular friend of yours ? ”’ 

“Qh, yes—rather.’’ He put on the air of a callow 
youth about town. 

““ She gives you cause for worry ? ”’ 

“Tt’s like this, Professor. She’s been behaving 
rather queerly lately. In the midst of a most ani- 
mated conversation she will suddenly stop and stare. 
It’s most disconcerting. And as I think a tremendous 
lot of her, I’m worried. I called to-day to know if 
you would be good enough to give her treatment. 
Of course,’ he went on hastily, ‘‘ she knows nothing 
of this. I didn’t like to upset her, you see, and I 
thought I’d fix it up with you and then bring her 
along myself. But I suppose you're too frightfully 
busy ? ”’ 

Koloman Loczy led the way back tohisseat at the desk. 
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“Sit down, Mr. Foyle,” he said, pointing to the 
patient’s chair. ‘“‘ You cannot be such a close friend 
of Miss Yvon’s as perhaps you imagine,’ he went on. 

“No?” The expression of surprise was admirably 
done. 

““ Miss Yvon is already a patient of mine. Has she 
not told you? ”’ 

“Of course she hasn’t! If I’d only known I 
wouldn't have bothered you.” 

‘“That’s all right, my young friend. We doctors 
are used to being bothered. . . . Shall I be frank ? ”’ 

“ T wish you would.”’ 

“Well, since you wish it, I must reluctantly inform 
you that Miss Yvon is in a precarious state of health. 
I am already treating her for a subtle disease of the 
brain.”’ 

Foyle simulated tremendous concern. 

“Good God!’ he cried ; ‘“‘ you can’t mean that ? ” 

The Professor picked up a pen and fiddled with it. 

“Unfortunately, I am telling you the truth,” he 
said; ‘“‘ I should not have said so much had you not 
declared yourself to be such an intimate friend of 
this young lady. And now,’ he went on quickly, 
“to turn to a happier subject. I will give you news 
of another sort. This, by way of some compensation, 
you understand. Your brother-in-law, Mr. Robert 
Fowke, is making really remarkable progress towards 
at least a partial recovery.” 

This man had a lightning brain. He had changed 
the tenor of the conversation in the twinkling of an 
eye. Peter remembered that the other knew him to 
be the husband of the woman who had consulted him 
so recently about her brother. 
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‘“‘ Er—of course, doctor ; that’s splendid! My wife 
was telling me after she came back from your nursing 
home yesterday how much Bob had improved. We 
were both tremendously grateful to you.”’ 

‘IT am sorry I can give you no better account of 
your—lady friend.”” There was a subtle mockery in 
the smile that flickered for a moment around the 
man’s mouth and then was gone. 

“You're sure you don’t mind me troubling 
you?” 

‘‘On the contrary,” he was told, ‘‘ I am more than 
delighted to have met you, Mr. Foyle.”’ 

The speaker lowered his head. The interview was 
over. A few seconds later, in answer to the unspoken 
hint of the secretary standing in the doorway, Peter 
left the room. 


After Foyle had stepped on to the pavement outside 
1001, Harley Street, the consulting-room of Professor 
Koloman Loczy received another visitor. 

This woman, who was used to holding thousands in 
thrall, entered like a criminal. She walked, indeed, 
as though conscious that some awful fate was im- 
pending. 

“ Sit down and let me look at you,” cried her host. 
“You saw that man leave here just now,” he con- 
tinued ; ‘‘do you know what his visit meant? It 
meant that you have failed. It meant that you, who 
prided yourself upon being so clever, have been out- 
witted. Tell me exactly what happened last night. 
Did you use the drug I gave you? ”’ 

She looked across at him with a haggard face. 

““ Yes—of course. He was in my flat. It was late 
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—after the theatre—and after some talk I suggested 
that he had a drink. I poured out two glasses of 
whisky and, with my back to him, dropped the contents 
of the phial you gave me into his glass.”’ 

“ And then ? ”’ 

‘‘T brought the two glasses back to the divan and 
gave him one The speaker hesitated. 

““Go on; tell me the rest.”’ 

‘“‘ Then the telephone rang.”’ 

Koloman Loczy leaned across to her, his eyes 
blazing. 

“And you answered it ? ”’ 

‘“‘ He offered to; but I was afraid he was suspicious 
and would take the drink with him and get rid of it. 
So I got up.” 

‘And whilst you were gone, do you know what 
he did ? ”’ 

She shook her head. 

““ He changed the glasses, you fool! It was you 
who told the secrets, and not Peter Foyle! Can't 
you see? Haven't you any imagination ? Don’t you 
realise: whilst under the influence of the drug you 
were forced to tell the truth. Did you mention my 
name ? ”’ 

“I told him nothing—of that I am certain.”’ 

‘“‘ Then why does he come here asking about you ? 
It was to sum me up, to judge for himself whether 
you had been lying or not. Every moment he was 
here I could see the working of his mind: is the Pro- 
fessor Koloman Loczy, the famous doctor, really a 
Pasnovian spy? He acted well, but he could not 
hide his thoughts from me. Well, what have you to 
say?” 
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‘‘I know nothing about it. I don’t understand. 
.. . L repeat, I told him nothing.”’ 

‘‘ Not to your recollection, perhaps. But I haven’t 
the slightest doubt that my version of what occurred 
last night in your flat is true. And you realise what 
that means? It means that suspicion has been 
directed against me. In the present state of affairs, 
that is unfortunate. Unfortunate for me, doubly 
unfortunate for the Cause we work tor—but especially 
unfortunate for you! ”’ 

Her face blanched. 

“What are you going todo? You wouldn’t—— ?” 
The scream which had risen to her lips was choked 
by the hand he put over her mouth. 

‘“ Keep still,” he hissed ; ‘‘ I must think.”’ 

For a second he remained motionless, his hand 
still over the girl’s mouth ; and then the door quietly 
opened. The foreign-looking secretary glided softly 
across the carpeted floor. 

“ Professor! ’’ he said urgently. 

Koloman Loczy went to the man, who whispered 
something in his ear. 

The news must have been agreeable, for the doctor’s 
manner changed. 

“You will say I am gratified,’ he observed. 

When they were alone once again, Koloman Loczy 
turned to the girl. 

“IT have decided to allow you to live,’ he said, 
and, absurdly melodramatic as would have been the 
words in another person’s mouth, they had an un- 
assailable dignity as uttered by this man. ‘“‘ News 
has just been brought to me that Mrs. Rodney Lane 
has received the bottle of perfume from Paris known 
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as Bertillion’s ‘ Flower of Desire.’ In that respect, 
at least, you obeyed my orders correctly and to the 
letter. You will go now and report to me again at 
this time to-morrow. If this young man, Peter 
Foyle, calls or telephones, you will behave in exactly 
the same manner as before—and, because you have 
no more of the drug, you will not be able to become 
so alarmingly indiscreet again.”’ 

He turned away, apparently satisfied as to the 
effect the words would have on her, and, pressing 
a bell on the table, signalled the secretary to take 
the visitor away. 


Koloman Loczy sat on alone, staring straight in 
front of him. 

Two questions were occupying his mind. The first 
gave him satisfaction: he had stifled for ever the 
mouth of a woman who had threatened trouble. 
Very vividly the picture rose before him—that stupid 
wife of a famous British statesman who, because she 
liked to be in the forefront of fashion, had come to 
consult him about an ailment which did not exist. 

Her manner had been strange from the moment of 
her entry. She had stared at him objectionably 
as he murmured the commonplace greeting; and, 
directly he started to lead her towards that inner 
room, she had turned on him like a fury. 

‘“* No—never again! ’’ she had cried. ‘‘ I hate your 
eyes—hate them! ”’ 

Something had gone wrong—he knew it instinc- 
tively. But he had to continue to pose as the con- 
siderate medical man treating a patient. 

‘* You must not talk like that, Mrs. Lane,” he had 
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said; ‘‘ you come here for me to do you good; you 
must not make these outbursts. It is ridiculous.” 

She repeated some of his words. 

“*“Do me good!’ You've been a devil to me— 
you've ruined me... . Some very valuable papers 
have been stolen from my husband’s safe, and I am 
suspected.” 

‘‘ But that is nonsensical, my dear madam.”’ 

‘It’s true. Sir Herbert Mandeville, of the Intelli- 
gence, who is my cousin. . .” 

It was enough. She had said sufficient. And in 
doing so she had signed her death-warrant. This 
woman must die. He dared not let her continue to 
live. 

Bianca Yvon was just the agent for his purpose. 
As it happened, the girl was able to help him from the 
start. She stated that she had seen Mrs. Rodney 
Lane in a New Bond Street chemist’s shop only the 
day before. There was nothing singular, of course, 
in a fashionable actress telegraphing for a new perfume 
and having it sent by Air Mail to her. But into that 
perfume he had dropped ... 

_ The light in the big consulting-room began to fade, 
but the man at the desk sat on in the gloom. His 
thoughts were sufficient company. Terrifying and 
horrible as they were, they had an abiding fascination 
for him. His imagination conjured up from the 
few words his secretary had whispered to him whilst 
Bianca Yvon was in the room a scene that not only 
flattered his vanity, but fed his morbid lust of cruelty. 

He saw the woman who had defied him a little 
more than twenty-four hours before lying on the 
floor of her own drawing-room. She was dead—and 
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into her face had crept a greenish tint which grew 
deeper and deeper every minute... . 

He sprang up from his seat and walked up and 
down the floor like a man seized with a temporary 
madness. This indeed was the truth: he was 
crazed with exultation. The picture he saw was of 
a nation lying prostrate and helpless before him. 
Thousands were dying every hour; thousands more 
crouched in terror in their homes, shops, factories, 
and offices, had already the germs of the Green Death 
in their blood... . 

Vengeance! He would do what no other man in 
the world had ever been able to accomplish: he 
would bring proud Britain to her knees, begging for 
mercy. He could turn the greatest men in the land 
into gibbering idiots. There was no limit to his 
power. And, because he already saw devastation 
and death sweeping over the country he hated, he 
lifted his hands to the vaulted ceiling of that room 
of healing and laughed quietly and evilly, as the 
cherished dream of his machinations came nearer and 
nearer. 

He was in this attitude when the door opened 
without warning. 

Koloman Loczy turned, his eyes blazing madly. 

“Get out,” he cried. ‘‘ How dare you come in 
here? I’m not seeing anyone.” 

The gloom was such that for a moment he did not 
recognise the figure who, refusing to obey his order, 
remained standing just inside the door. Then: 

“What do you want, Rykov?”’ he inquired. His 
tone, although more subdued, was still harsh and 
forbidding. 
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The reply was utterly surprising. 

‘“T have come to give you a warning.”’ 

The words acted like a goad to an angry bull. 

‘Switch the lights on, and let me see your face,” 
came the order ; and, when the room was illuminated, 
Koloman Loczy took the caller by the arm and led 
him to the patient’s chair. 

‘‘ Now,” he said, standing over him; “‘ repeat what 
you said just now. It is important.” 

Rykov, his fattish face bedewed with perspiration, 
looked up at him; his eyes held an anger which fear 
was beginning to vanquish. 

“You are correct,’ he said; ‘it is important. 
So much so that I have telegraphed the news to 
Zsolt. For such, I considered, was my duty. You 
are responsible, I believe, for the death of this woman, 
Mrs. Rodney Lane ? ”’ 

‘“ How do you know she is dead ? ” 

“Do you think I am so foolish as not to retain 
my own men? Let us not argue. The information 
has already reached me—and I have come to tell 
you that it was reckless—an action so damnably 
stupid that it may ruin us.”’ 

The Professor looked as though he was about to 
strike him. Indeed, one hand was uplifted. But, 
after a tense moment, during which the air seemed 
to vibrate, he stepped back, and the hand dropped 
to his side. 

“ Rykov,” he told the other, ‘‘ if you continue to 
use that tone to me, you will be lying as dead as 
the woman Lane very soon.” Fanatical rage showed 
in his eyes. ‘‘ How dare you come here threatening 
me—how dare you? Am [I not in supreme control ? ”’ 
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“Yes,” reluctantly admitted the other; ‘“ but 
when Kurtin Zsolt knows—as he will—the manner 
in which you have done your work, he will dismiss 
you.” 

This time the blow was delivered. Weals showed 
on the fat cheek of Rykov as the abnormally long 
fingers of Koloman Loczy smacked against the flesh. 

‘““Dog! Besilent! Do you think I care for Kurtin 
Zsolt ? ”’ 

The answer came in a cracked voice: 

“He will destroy you !”’ 

The threat was greeted with a laugh. 

“Fool! I can be Master of the World! 1 can 
have any nation at my feet! I am above any human 
being !”’ 

“You are mad. I have thought so ever since you 
came over here. Physician, cure thyself!’’ A thin, 
hysterical chuckle followed the words. ‘‘ Yes, fool!”’ 
Rykov cried again, his rage overcoming the terror 
which a minute before had threatened completely 
to unman him; “‘ don’t you see what you have done? 
You have brought suspicion on yourself. The British 
are not so stupid: they will trace the fact that Mrs. 
Rodney Lane came to you for treatment. They 
will delve and delve until they find something that 
they can use against you. ...I1 know you think 
you are clever—but you are merely mad. And to 
imagine that I, who have done so much work for 
Pasnovia, should be superseded by a fool! What will 
my energy and enthusiasm count tor now? It will 
all be destroyed. The system which I have built 
up with such elaborate care and cautiousness will be 
thrown to the ground. You ’’ He could not go 
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on; his temper mastered him. He shook his fist 
in Koloman Loczy’s face. 

The response was brutal: stepping back a pace, 
the Professor hurled his right foot upwards. The 
toe of his shoe met Rykov’s outstretched chin with 
sickening force. The Pasnovian, uttering a yelp 
like a stuck pig, staggered back, blood spurting from 
his mouth. 

The rage which Koloman Loczy had hitherto shown 
was nothing compared to the transport of passion 
that now convulsed the man. He looked demoniac. 

‘“T wonder I don’t kill you,” he said, in tones that 
chilled the other’s blood. ‘“‘ Listen, and I will tell 
you what I can do to anyone who stands in my way. 
I can destroy them—subtly, cunningly, leaving not 
a trace. They will be here one moment—and gone 
the next. Do you wish to share that fate, Rykov ? ”’ 

The man crouching on his knees, looking upwards, 
with the blood still streaming from where his teeth 
had dug into the flesh of his lower lip, made no 
reply. 

This silence served to infuriate Loczy still more. 

“T called you a dog just now,’ he said; “ but 
you are less than a dog! You are a nonentity— 
you stand for nothing. Had you any power what- 
ever with the man you have named, you would have 
known before this that the policy of Pasnovia with 
regard to Great Britain has changed.”’ 

“It’s a lie!”’ 

“Another word like that and !’”’ As though 
it was beneath his dignity to complete the sentence, 
the speaker turned to his desk, unlocked a drawer and 
drew from it a paper. 
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“Can you recognise Kurtin Zsolt’s writing? ’”’ he 
asked. 

“Of course!”’ With an agility that was somewhat 
surprising, Rykov rose to his feet. 

““ Then read that.” 

With eyes that stared, the other took the paper. 


When I sent you to London, you had supreme 
power. You retain it... . 


The significant words were signed by the vital 
initial, ‘‘ Z.”’ 

‘“ Are you now convinced ? ”’ 

The man who had been beaten bowed his head. 

“TI told you the policy has been changed,” went 
on Loczy ; ‘‘ I was sent here to destroy England, and 
I am going to do it. You, with your care, and your 
caution, and your reserve, what have you accom- 
plished ? Nothing. What did Sargovin really know 
about this country before I arrived? Practically 
nothing of real value.”’ 

“It’s a lie! ’’ burst out Rykov again. 

“It’s the truth. I have done more in the last 
fortnight than you did in two years. But all this 
is mere idle chatter. I have my orders direct from 
Kurtin Zsolt, and I intend to carry them out. Beware 
lest you try to thwart me. And let that go to all 
the others under you. And now, I wish to be alone.”’ 

He watched the shambling figure disappear through 
the door, and, after a short pause, left the room him- 
self. Inasmall apartment on the third floor, furnished 
as a drawing-room, he seated himself at a huge grand 
piano. 
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Anyone entering as the wonderful waves of melody 
rose and fell, would have thought that the executant 
was lost in musical dreams of his own fashioning. 
But to the aged housekeeper, who stopped for a 
moment in the corridor outside to listen, that flood 
of exquisite harmonies told a story; she knew that 
the man for whom she had worked in Sargovin always 
went to his piano when deeply moved ; and, because 
some of the secrets of that evil mind were not con- 
cealed from her, she chuckled softly to herself as she 
went on her way. 


CHAPTER THE STRANGE EXPERIENCE 
X XI OF A TAXI-DRIVER 


“I WANT you to listen carefully to what I am going 
to say, Tony,’ started Foyle, after he had seated him- 
self; ‘‘and, having heard it, to keep it securely under 
your hat. Just between our two selves—understand ?”’ 

Tony Meyrick, who looked so astonishingly like a 
lurcher dog, but had a brain behind that apparent 
mask of stupidity, nodded. 

“ Allright, oldson. I get you. I suppose it’s some- 
thing to do with that call I made at Crozier’s. Allright: 
carry on.”’ The speaker filled his pipe with tobacco 
and pushed the huge pewter jar over to his guest. 

He ventured one question. 

*“ Does the Old Man know about this ? ”’ 

Foyle shook his head. 

““No. I want this kept from Mandeville—at least, 
for the present. It’s just a little idea of my. own, 
and I’m going to work it out by myself. You see, 
Tony, I may be absolutely wrong.”’ 

“ But you don’t think you are! ’’ returned Meyrick. 
“You old dog, I know you! Well, I’m with you 
up to the eyebrows. Now, just what is the idea?” 

“T want you to dine with me to-night, Tony.” 

Meyrick, who had been in the act of lifting a tankard 
of ale, exploded. 

“Is that all?’ he scoffed. 
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‘That’s the beginning of it. There may be some 
weight-lifting to be done.”’ 

‘“‘ Weight-lifting ? We're not going to a circus, 
are wer” 

‘Of a kind, perhaps.’’ Foyle, whose language 
had become so exasperatingly mysterious, smiled at 
his thoughts. ‘‘ Don’t dress, Tony. We'll go some- 
where quiet—a place in Soho.” 

“Ts that all you’ve got to tell me? ”’ 

‘For the moment. The rest can wait until we 
sit down to grub. Belloni’s—do you know it ?”’ 

‘Do I know it ? 121A, Greek Street.’’ 

“Good for you. Well ’’—rising—‘' Belloni’s, seven- 
thirty. Good enough ? ”’ 

‘‘ Tl be there,’’ said Meyrick. 

“And under your hat.” 

“Under my hat.” 

“ Righto | ”’ 


As he walked homewards through the Green Park 
which, by this time, was swathed in a greyish fog, 
Peter’s mind wandered from the meeting which had 
just taken place and concentrated on an entirely 
different subject. He thought now exclusively of 
his wife. What a brick she was! Someone—needless, 
perhaps to say it !—had shown her the cutting from 
The Looker-on, but, a thoroughbred, Sylvia had not 
batted an eyelid. True blue, she had passed it across 
to him with the remark: ‘‘ There are some horrible 
minds in the world, Peter.” 

His heart had ached as he looked across at her. 

“ You’re trusting me, sweet thing ? ’’ he asked. 

“To the very end of your life, old man ”’ 
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That was enough ; no need for further words. All 
the world might say that he had become the lover 
of the most notorious woman in London, but his wife 
knew better. Although he had not discussed the 
matter in order to avoid hurting her feelings, she 
realised that this ‘‘ affair’? was merely a job given 
him by the Chief of the Department they both served. 

What a girl... ! 

Still thinking of Sylvia, he did not notice the dark 
shape walking by his side until the man lurched against 
him. Then, instantly, he was on the alert—his job 
had taught him to beware of people who, without 
warning, bumped into one and then murmured an 
incoherent apology. 

Before the man could raise his right hand—a hand 
that held something that showed a brighter sheen 
through the grey mist of the fog—Foyle had caught 
him round the neck in a hold that Sylvia—of all 
people in the world !—had shown him. 

His captive must have suffered excruciating pain— 
this particular bit of jiu-jitsu had that end in view—and 
he velped like a paralysed animal. The knife dropped 
from his fingers and, when Foyle suddenly released him, 
he followed suit, falling flat on the gravel of the path. 

Peter stooped and lugged the fellow to his feet. 

“Just in case I ever see you again, my friend, 
I want to look at your face closely,’ he said. ‘‘ Yes,” 
after a few seconds’ intense scrutiny, “‘I shall know 


you now. . . . May I ask who sent you? ”’ 
“ He would kill me if I said!’’ The words were 
whimpered. 


“T dare say—but what’s to prevent me killing you 
now and then saying I acted in self-defence ? ”’ 
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The man backed. 

“No!” he quavered. And then, turning round, 
took to his heels and broke into a lumbering run. 
Almost immediately he was swallowed up in the fog. 

Foyle shrugged his shoulders. Let the fellow go. 
He knew if ever he ran across him again he would be 
able to recognise him. 


A quarter of an hour later he was putting his key 
into the front-door of his flat. 

“Syl !’”’ he cried—before remembering that his wife 
had told him in the morning she might not be back 
that night, as she was going to Deepdene to see Bob. 

On the dining-room table was a note. 


Dear old man (it ran), 
If I'm not back by six, you'll know that I'm 
staying in Deepdene for the night. 
Yours, S. 


He missed her terribly. What was there for a 
happily-married man to come home to in an empty 
flat? But, in the circumstances, he could not help 
feeling a sense of relief that Sylvia was not there. 
That night he was going to attempt something which 
might lead ! But he would not think of that. He 
must not think of it. 





Joe Billings—that at least was the name he called 
himself—was not popular with his comrades. Taxi- 
drivers on the whole are apt to be socialistically-inclined 
(more especially on the subject of tips), but Billings’s 
political creed was of a much fiercer strain than the 
average member of his class could support. Indeed, 
it went suspiciously near open Communism. 
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On this particular evening Billings was having a 
somewhat heated argument with Bull Brown, the 
driver who occupied the next position in the rank 
at the Shaftesbury Avenue end of Greek Street. Bill, 
British to the core, hated “‘ furriners’”’ of all types and 
descriptions, and, in spite of Billings’s Cockney accent, 
Bill believed that the man in front of him “ ’adn’t 
been born in England, nor anywhere near it o 

Consequently, when Billings started yet another 
argument, Bill voiced his views with more than 
ordinary pungency. 

“Put a sock in it!’ he said. “‘ What the ’ell 
d’you know abaht it? You don’t belong to this 
country, any ow.” 

“‘T was born not a ’undred yards from where we are 
now,” declared Billings with a fine show of indignation. 

Bill spat—and did not turn his head, so great was 
his contempt. 

“ Grrh !”’ 

A couple of other drivers waiting for a job gathered 
round, expecting a scrap; but they were gently 
pushed aside. 

“Taxi,”’ called the foremost of two well set up 
young men in day clothes. 

Billings, the first on the rank, turned a scowling 
face from his prospective opponent and devoted 
himself to business. 

“We want you to drive to Southgate—got enough 
petrol ? ’’ asked the fare, who was much more slightly- 
built than his companion. 

“‘ Southgate ?—yes, that’ll be orl right.” 

So spoke Joe Billings in the innocence of his heart ; 
but when the cab entered a lonely road in one of the 
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North London suburbs, he quickly found that his 
prognostication was ill-founded. A tap on the win- 
dow caused him to look round. A signal came then 
for him to stop, and the man who had engaged him 
got out and stood by his side. 

‘““’Ere——1! ”’ started Joe. 

It is safe to say that Billings, in his capacity of 
Pasnovian spy, had given a great many people shocks 
of various descriptions, even if the recipients had not 
been aware themselves of whence they came; but 
now the tables were turned, and he was himself the one 
who suffered distress. Standing only a foot away from 
him was a very determined-looking young man holding 
a revolver—and it was pointing in his direction. 

“Get down from that seat and get into the cab. I’m 
going to drive,”’ were the strange words Billings heard. 

He started blustering, but this was quickly cut short. 

“More of that and I'll plug you,”’ came the sinister 
warning. 

Whereupon Joe wisely decided there was nothing 
more to be said. Surlily obeying the command, he left 
the wheel and got into the passengers’ compartment. 

Here surprise of another sort greeted him, for he 
was immediately seized by the companion of his fare 
—a man who possessed appalling brute strength—and 
reduced quickly to impotency by means of a rag 
soaked in chloroform. When the taxi drove on it 
bore an unconscious Joe Billings. 


And yet, an hour later, it was Joe Billings—or a 
marvellous impersonation of that usually truculent 
taxi-driver—who emerged from a small house in the 
Victoria district. 
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Tony Meyrick looked at the masterpiece—for such 
it was—with admiring eyes. 

‘‘ My hat, Peter, anyone would think you were the 
real fellow! ”’ 

“For to-night only I am the real fellow,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘ Listen, old man, I’m Joe Billings, whose real 
name is Pietro Korff. I’m supposed to be a naturalised 
British subject, although my sentiments to this country 
are as false as my Cockney accent. Now, get along 
with you; you’ve done your bit. You can guarantee, 
I hope, that Billings won’t be able to get away? ”’ 

“ He hasn’t a chance.”’ 

“Then push on.” 

But the other remained firm. 

‘Look here, old man, let me come with you,” he 
urged. 

“ Not on your life | ”’ 

“ That’s just the point: it’s on your life—you may 
not come back.” 

“Leave that to me.”’ 

“But you’re married, old man—wouldn’t I do?”’ 

The disguised Secret Service man put his hand on 
his friend’s shoulder. 

“T feel this is up to me,’”’ he said; ‘“ but if you 
don’t hear anything from me either in person or in 
writing within twenty-four hours, I give you per- 
mission to go straight to Mandeville and tell him 
everything you know. That ought to satisfy you.” 

“It goes half-way.” 

“Well, I’m off,’ said the other, cutting the con- 
versation short ; “‘ don’t you worry, I’ll be all right. 
Good-bye, Tony.” 

‘ So long,” called Tony Meyrick. His tone was sad. 


CHAPTER XXII BEYOND THE GUARDS 


THOSE who had come by car left them with the engines 
turned towards the road in the grounds outside. The 
company which had been called to Melbury Lodge, 
Esher, that night behaved with every evidence of 
caution; they approached the house singly, and at 
intervals of at least half a minute. 

Before anyone could reach the front door a blind- 
ing light was flashed suddenly in their faces, and they 
were peered at through a grill. No risk was being 
taken. 

Joe Billings, as was his custom, climbed down from 
his taxi and walked with the curious gait of the man 
who spends most of his life driving a car, towards the 
main entrance. When he was unexpectedly blinded 
by that flood of ight he made no remonstrance, but, 
blinking his eyes, waited for the development which 
he knew would ensue. 

The big dvor opened and he entered—to be stared 
at by a man standing on either side. 

‘““ Billings—No. 44,’’ he stated. 

The fellow on his right nodded. 

“Pass on,” he said; ‘‘ the meeting is in the big 
room straight in front of you.”’ 

There were not more than a dozen people in this 
lofty chamber when Joe Billings arrived, and he had 
ample time in which to look round. Apparently, it 
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was not a practice for these Pasnovian agents to 
exchange confidences—it was possible they suspected 
even each other—and no one approached him with 
the purpose of making conversation. 

After another twenty minutes the room contained 
at least fifty people; and when the big folding-doors 
at the other end had been closed—with two men 
standing guard before them, revolvers in their hands 
—events quickened. 

From out of a room on the right came a slightly- 
built man with a huge head. 

One of the company uttered a name. 

It was Koloman Loczy. 

So the drug through the mouth of Bianca Yvon 
had spoken truly. .. . 

The Professor was accompanied by a podgy-looking 
individual who, the bogus Korff decided, bore him no 
good-will. This second man he was able to recognise 
as Rykov, the believed head of the Pasnovian Secret 
Service in England. 

The two mounted a small platform, and the foremost 
man tapped the table before him. Instantly the 
room became deathly quiet. 

“T have called you here to inform you that a big 
scheme, prepared by me, is shortly to be put into 
operation.”’ The voice proceeded on a rising note of 
excitement: ‘‘ This scheme will require faithful 
attention to detail by every one of you. The slightest 
slip will mean disaster—not only for the Cause for 
which we work, but for the individual concerned. 
Within a fortnight, if all goes well, this country, 
which we all hate, will show signs of being panic- 
stricken. A little more patience and resolution after 
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that, and we shall have it at our mercy. Thus we 
shall be obeying the wishes and commands of that 
great man who, although he is now hundreds of miles 
away from us, is ever in our minds and hearts,”’ 

A burst of subdued applause broke out at 
the words, but at a glance from the man who was 
dominating the assemblage, this was instantly hushed. 

The taxi-driver, whom modesty had kept at the 
back of the room, had applauded with the rest; it 
had given him a welcome vent for his feelings. Other- 
wise he might have laughed—and that would have 
been fatal. To imagine that fifty people were half- 
witted enough to think for a moment that England 
could be forced by them into a condition of fear |! 
And yet, coupled with this, was an increasing un- 
easiness that the man still standing on the platform 
and looking with unflinching eyes in his direction, it 
seemed, was monstrous enough—and capable enough 
—of at the least starting a plot that might end—God 
only knew where! Hadn’t he had evidence of that before? 
For this man might call himself Koloman Loczy, but his 
real name was Paul Vivanti! He had feared it in the 
Harley Street consulting-room—but now, although the 
fellow still worethe same disguise, he was certain : that 
bulge at the back of his head, that glaring light in 
the eyes... . They were unmistakable. .. . 

Was he suspected? Vivanti was still staring 
Straight at him. What a devil he looked! By what 
masterpiece of scheming had he been able to place 
himself in this position of power? For it was a 
position of power; he held life and death sway over 
everyone in that room—including the man he himself 
was impersonating. 
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Foyle had no doubt about this. The information 
Y.r had been able to unearth clearly showed that, 
although they were living in a foreign country, the 
head of the Pasnovian Intelligence could, and did, 
destroy those who did not come up to the required 
standard of efficiency. Murders had even been done 
in the cellars of the Pasnovian Embassy itself... . 
Evidence—and reliable evidence—was on the Depart- 
ment’s records. 

The voice of the speaker filled the room again. It 
was harsh and strident now, something like the 
chattering of an angry animal. 

“All of us in this room are pledged to the same 
service. Yes, pledged to be faithful even in the face 
of death. Are we not, my friends ? ”’ 

Peter lifted his hand with the rest—but he was a 
second late. And he was made to realise this fact by 
an admonition from the platform. 

“That man over there—what’s your number ? ” 
called Vivanti. 

“Forty-four.”’ This time, his nerves tensed, the 
reply came as promptly as human brain could send 
the impulse to his lips. 

“You were a little late, my friend, in raising your 
hand a moment ago.”’ 

In the Cockney whine that the real Joe Billings 
would have spoken—he hoped !—came the retort: 

“ Rykov knows who I am,” he declared. 

It was a challenge flung hot into the face of the 
new Chief, and the words brought stares from all 
those around him. Not a coward and, braced as he 
was to meet any emergency, yet Peter felt a cold wave 
pass down his spine. These men were closing in on 
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him—or so it seemed. Perhaps he had over-acted. 
Perhaps Oh, there were a hundred things, 
careful as he had been... . 

He started to elbow the nearest away, snarling like 
the creature he was supposed to be; and then came 
the voice of the leader once again: 

‘‘T will see you one by one in private,” came the 
announcement. The slight figure with the enormous 
head walked to the edge of the platform, stepped 
down and, without a glance to right or left, moved 
towards the door of the room from which he had 
emerged ten minutes before. | 

Rykov remained. 

“You will go in according to number,” the man 
said. 

Foyle, hanging back because he knew that, under 
this system, he would have a long time to wait, looked 
at the Assistant Chief of Pasnovian Intelligence. 
Had this man taken his relegation without revolt ? 
Rykov, to his own knowledge, was a rat—and when 
arat was cornered... 

And yet, standing there, he appeared the perfect 
Supernumerary. Bad-tempered as he had seemed 
when the meeting opened, there was now no sign of 
agitation on his unpleasantly-flabby face. 

‘No. 1, please.”’ 

A man dressed in the Savile-Row tradition stepped 
forward. A curious bird, this. Peter remembered 
him. A fellow who moved on the outskirts of Mayfair 
Society, he was actually a member of one or two 
decent Clubs, and yet—here he was the dirtiest of 
traitors to his own country. Belcroft was the name 
he went under, and Foyle made a sileut vow that 





’ 
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soon he would be a number in a penitentiary instead 
of walking God’s earth as an honourable gentleman. 

Only two minutes had elapsed before Belcroft came 
out. He was followed quickly by the others. Yet it 
was over an hour later when Peter’s own number was 
called—an hour of anxious waiting, an hour of troubled 
speculation. What evil Vivanti could not accomplish 
in that time ...! Forty-three people had gone into 
that room, and each had disappeared with definite 
instructions intended to wreck England. 

At last his own turn. 

“No. 44, please,’ said Rykov, who, throughout the 
whole of that time had not changed either the tone 
of his voice or the position of his body as he stood 
on the left-hand side of the door which led into the 
Inner room. 

Peter walked forward. He was not afraid of 
Rykov, but he wondered very much if his disguise 
would be sufficient for the other man, 

Rykov gave him a quick glance as he passed; he 
put a hand on the door—and the next moment was 
facing the enemy he had sworn to bring to justice. 

He whom he knew as Vivanti was standing by the 
side of a small table. Behind him was a safe with the 
door partly open. What devilry might it not 
contain ? 

The interrogatory was quick and business-like. 

“No. 442” 

“No. 44.” 

“Name?” 

“ Real name ? ”’ 

“Name by which you are known here, fool! ”’ 

“* Joe Billings.”’ 
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The lips whose thickness even the heavy moustache 
could not disguise, twitched in mocking imitation of a 
smile. 

“ Occupation ? ”’ 

“ Taxi-driver.”’ 

“* Address ? ”’ 

‘‘T ’ave a room at 373, Frith Street, Soho.” 

““ How long have you been engaged by us ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Nearly three years now.”’ 

“Good.”’ Vivanti’s voice had changed. ‘“ The 
details you give are correct. I know, because I have 
looked them up in the records.” 

Foyle could not resist one thrust. 

‘“‘ You seemed to suspect me just now,”’ he blustered 
—and, then as the light flashed into Vivanti's eyes, 
he knew he had overreached. 

“It is a dangerous thing for a man to be suspected, 
Billings—that is, when I do the suspecting. . . 
But to get to business,” he continued, with another 
quick change of tone; ‘‘ you realised the importance 
of what I said in the meeting just now—that this 
was a matter of life and death to everyone concerned ? 
Up till now, I have given every one of our agents 
the opportunity to refuse this commission if they feel 
their nerves are not equal to it. For once a single 
detail of this scheme was known to the British Govern- 
ment, the lives of all connected with it would be 
forfeit. What do you say?” 

“I’m not goin’ to be the first one to refuse,’’ was 
the sullen answer. ‘‘ Come on, w’y shouldn’t I be 
trusted like the rest? I’ve proved meself. Ask 
Rykov.”’ 

“* Quiet, my friend.”” A white hand with abnormally 
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long fingers was out-thrust so that it nearly touched 
Foyle’s flesh. 

““T have made you no indication, as yet, that you 
are not trusted. To-morrow, word will be sent to 
you at your lodging.” 

He was suspected! Otherwise the man would have 
given him his orders on the spot ; every other agent, 
he had no doubt, had been instructed concerning his 
duties before leaving that room. 

It was a bitter disappointment, but he dared not 
show resentment; he had evidently blundered suf- 
ficiently. And yet, with so much at stake, could he 
be blamed? To be on the very brink of discovery— 
and then to be baulked! It was enough to make 
anyone lose all restraint. 

“Is that all?’ he asked gruffly. 

“ Not quite.” 

Again the over-long finger reached out ; again the 
terrible eyes raked his face. 

“From the reports I have read, your work for us 
during the past three years has been generally satis- 
factory, but occasionally, I believe, you take a little 
too much to drink.”’ 

“Who told you that ? ” 

The voice which replied was hard and implacable. 

‘Be assured, Billings, that my information is 
correct. . . . And when in liquor you are apt to be 
violent and quarrelsome. In such moods you talk 
too much. . . . This being so, please bear in mind the 
following point: one word of your visit here to-night, 
and you die.” 

‘‘ That’s a nice thing to tell a fellow! ’’ the supposed 
taxi-driver whined. 
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“It’s not a threat; merely a warning. That is 
ali; you can go.” 

“ Orl right.” 

Looking appropriately crestfallen, Joe Billings 
shuffled away. The evening had not been entirely 
lost. 


Hundreds of miles away, the man whose face was 
thrown into such strong relief by the green-shaded 
desk-lamp turned impatiently to the secretary he had 
summoned. | 

“Your protégé is playing the fool in London,” he 
started abruptly. 

Kuno Barcza, remembering the conversation which 
had taken place in that room only a few weeks before, 
ventured an amendment. 

“Pardon, Excellency ’’ (it was a weakness of the 
Communist ruler of Pasnovia to be so addressed by 
those who served him intimately), “ but the man 
Vishiloff was your own nominee: you yourself ap- 
pointed him.’’ Barcza knew that he risked banish- 
ment for daring so much, but for forty-eight hours he 
had been suffering agonies from an abscess beneath a 
tooth, and his tongue was not under its usual strict 
control. 

“It was you who recommended the man to 
me.” 

The secretary bowed—so that Zsolt should not see 
his eyes. 

“I thought he was just the type you required, 
Excellency. May I inquire what he has done? ” 

‘“ Read that—it’s from Rykov,”’ was the curt reply. 
A telegram was tossed across the table. 
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Beneath the conventional sentiments of the message 
were the coded words : 


Vishiloff acting recklessly. Behaving like a mad- 
man. Threatening to ruin all our work. Urge 
respecifully his immediate recall. Writing fully.— 
Rykov., 


“That may have been dictated by jealousy,” said 
the reader, after passing the telegram back. 

“Strange to say, such a possibility had already 
crossed my mind,”’ was the ironical comment ; “‘ there 
is that chance, as you say. In any case, the matter is 
too important for there to be the least delay. You 
must go immediately to England, Barcza.”’ 

The secretary’s always pale face took on an added 
pallor. 

** But is it necessary to send me?’ he asked; “I 
am such a bad sailor, and ‘ 

“The stupid English police will have forgotten 
that affair by now,” retorted his superior; ‘I must 
have a reliable and unprejudiced report on the present 
situation in London. I must send, in short, an envoy 
in whose judgment I can place the utmost confidence ; 
that is why, my good Barcza, I am choosing you! ”’ 

Unable to tell from Zsolt’s tone whether he was 
edging the truth with a little characteristic irony, or 
whether he was receiving what would amount in the 
long run to his death sentence, the secretary murmured 
a few perfunctory words of acknowledgment. 

But as he listened to his further instructions he was 
able to forget one thing—his former agonising tooth- 
ache. 





CHAPTER XXIII THE WARNING 


‘‘ DISAPPOINTING,’ commented Sir Herbert Mandeville. 

“IT should use a much stronger word than that, 
sir,” replied Peter Foyle. “‘ I tell you, it was absolutely 
damnable—the temptation to catch him by the 
throat ss 

The Secret Service chief shook his head. 

“That wouldn’t have done at all, my boy; we 
must wait—wait.”’ 

Peter clenched his hands.’’ 

“ Yes—and all the while we’re waiting,” he said 
bitterly, “‘ anything can happen. Do you realise 
that ? Anything can happen! This devil has got 
some diabolical scheme cooking, and we’re completely 
in the dark. We don’t know how, or when he will 
strike.”’ 

Mandeville looked at his cigar, which had gone out. 

“ Of course, we could do something,’ he said slowly. 

“What ?’”’ asked the younger man excitedly. 

“ Thanks to you, Peter, we know where these 
conferences are being held. If the place was 
surrounded ——”’ 

“Nol” 

His uncle looked at him in surprise. 

“ No,” Foyle repeated ; ‘‘ as you said just now we 
must wait. Don't forget we’re dealing with avery astute 
devil, To raid the place now would be as fatal as if I 
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had attempted to force the truth out of him last 
night.”’ 

‘“ Perhaps you’re right ... you'd better tell me 
again, Peter, exactly what happened.”’ 

Foyle settled himself further back in his chair, and 
lit a cigarette. 

“You already know about the Bianca Yvon stuff,’ 
he said: ‘‘ and how I switched the drinks over and 
she gave up secrets instead of me. Well, disguised as 
Joe Billings, taxi-driver, I went down to this place, 
Melbury Lodge, and mixed with the other agents. 
My God, sir, what a crowd! By the way, here,”’ 
handing over a sheet of paper, ‘‘are the names of a 
few of the people I was able to recognise. Belcroft’s 
No. one.”’ 

His uncle whistled softly. 

‘* Belcroft, eh? I always said that fellow wanted 
watching.”’ 

“ It'll be easy to keep an eye on him now, anyway. 
There he was, dressed as though going to a Royal 
Garden Party ’* The speaker flicked the ash off 
his cigarette angrily. ‘‘Instead, he was lending a hand 
in something which is absolutely hellish, I’m sure.”’ 

“ That’s interesting,” commented Mandeville grimly ; 
“ very interesting.” 

“ As I’ve already told you, sir,” went on Peter, “ I 
was hoping that this fellow, who calls himself Koloman 
Loczy, but who really is Paul Vivanti a4 

Sir Herbert Mandeville almost jumped from his chair. 

“What nonsense is this you're talking?’ he 
demanded furiously. 

To relieve the strain, Peter laughed. 

“‘ Sorry I didn’t mention that little fact before,” 
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he replied; ‘“‘ and even now I’ve only got my intui- 
tion to go on. But do you remember, sir, Sylvia’s 
prognostication the night we took her to that third- 
rate play ? I rang you up and said that she had just 
told me that Paul Vivanti was in London—that he 
was living near her... .” 

“ And I told you not to be a fool.”’ 

“Yes; I thought that way myself at the time— 
little knowing that soon I should be standing face to 
face with that fiend again. Don’t you see,’’ Foyle 
went on quickly, “ how it all fitsin? Vivanti was a 
doctor, a famous nerve specialist. Koloman Loczy is 
the same. The height, the figure ! Come to think 
of it, there’s only the beard that makes any difference.”’ 

His uncle relit the cigar which had gone out, and 
threw the match into the empty grate. 

“A wonderful scheme, when you think it over,” 
he agreed; “‘ who would suspect the world-famous 
professor, honoured by every medical society in 
Europe ...! Peter, my boy, are you certain about 
this? ”’ 

“As certain as any man could be in the circum- 
stances, sir. Can’t you imagine how I longed to tear 
the truth out of him? But he suspected—that was 
the trouble—and so I dared not take any further risk. 
I felt his eyes boring intome. I was not Joe Billings, a 
taxi-driver, to him: I was Peter Foyle, his old enemy.”’ 

“Then, why did he allow you to leave the place ? ”’ 

Foyle shook his head. 

‘“T can’t tell you. That’s another mystery. But 
soon, I think, there will be a solution. I felt all the 
time I was in that room I was being played with like 
a mouse—allowed to go a few feet, first this, then that 
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way; but always brought back. However, I don’t 
matter; no individual matters ‘i 

“We mustn’t forget Bob Fowke.”’ 

‘“‘T haven’t. But what can we do? The poor chap’s 
in that man’s power. When I think of Sylvia——’”’ 

His uncle leaned forward. 

‘* We don’t want our brains clouded at the moment,”’ 
he said; ‘‘ it sounds brutal, I know, but we must 
put Bob out of our minds—at least for the present.”’ 

“IT agree, sir. Now, this is my view: Vivanti 
wouldn’t bother about a life here or there, even although 
they belonged to enemies he had made in the past. 
No, it’s something bigger than an occasional killing— 
it’s destruction in the mass he’s after, I feel certain. 
And all we can do is to wait, wait .. .” 

From somewhere outside, the telephone rang. 

The servant appeared in the doorway. 

“‘ The Prime Minister is on the ’phone, Sir Herbert.” 

The Secret Service chief rose with a muttered groan, 

“Very well, Stevens.’”’ And then, as the man 
went: ‘““What the devil does Michever want now? 
He’s making my life a hell lately... . Wait a minute, 
Peter.” 

Foyle heard his uncle’s voice at the instrument, 
and then Mandeville returned to the room. 

“ He wants to see me at once. You’re concerned in 
this affair; you'd better come along. It’ll probably 
mean you telling that story again; but it can’t be 
helped.”’ 





Within ten minutes they were walking through the 
front-door of No. 10, Downing Street. The Prime 
Minister was found in his private study talking to a 
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man whose cold, clear-cut features were familiar to 
the newspaper-reading public. 

Michever locked the door directly the two were inside. 

“I’ve brought you over, Mandeville, to show you 
this,’ he started. The hand holding the sheet of 
paper was shaking. 

Mandeville took the extended note and rapidly 
scanned it. Then, without any comment, he passed 
it to his nephew. 

The communication was headed with that day’s date, 
but bore no address. It was typewritten, and read : 


My dear Prime Mimster, 

This is to inform you that within a few days from 
now, the country whose destinies you no doubt 1magine 
you control will be thrown tnto helpless chaos. A 
condition of affairs such as no civilised nation has 
known during the last thousand years will prevat. 

Nothing can avert this catastrophe; nothing can 
stop 1t happening. 


Below was a signature—significant, melodramatic, 
perhaps, but to the last two men who had read, terribly 
ominous: ‘‘ An Enemy.”’ 


As Peter handed the astonishing document back to 
the Prime Minister, he gave his uncle a quick glance. 
The latter interpreted this as warning him to be circum- 
spect. Mandeville imperceptibly nodded. 

Michever, now walking up and down, showed him- 
Self to be in a fury of rage. 

“What does this mean?’’ he demanded; “ tell 
me, what does it mean? To begin with, who is this 
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madman— An Enemy’? It sounds like the ravings 
of a lunatic.”’ 

Sir Herbert Mandeville endeavoured to be 
conciliatory. 

‘‘ We can give you that much information, at any 
rate. Peter, tell the Prime Minister your story.”’ 

With this lead, Peter was able to follow his own 
inclination. He narrated his recent adventures— 
without, however, mentioning the name of either 
Koloman Loczy or Vivant. 

“But who is the man who was issuing those 
instructions ? ”’ 

‘“‘ ’m afraid, sir,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ that we have yet 
to find out that much for certain. At the present time, 
we only know that he is the secret head of the Pasnovian 
spy-system in this country. He is the one who has been 
appointed by Kurtin Zsolt to take Sommer’s place.” 

The Prime Minister threw his hands above his head. 

“And this to go on in England!”’ he shouted; 
“this to take place beneath our very noses! We, 
who are responsible for the security of the nation! 
Mandeville,” he went on, glaring into the face of the 
chief of Y.1, ‘‘ you’ve known this, and you’ve taken 
no action? Directly you heard Foyle's story, why 
didn’t you order the place to be raided? Or do you 
want me to instruct Scotland Yard over your head ? ”’ 

Mandeville kept his temper. 

“There are very grave reasons why we should not 
be too precipitate,’’ he said; ‘‘ at the present time, 
this man—whoever he is—has no idea that anyone 
is alive to his plans. If we come out into the open 
at this moment, we shall fail.”’ 

““Nonsense! If this,’’ tapping the paper in his 
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hand, ‘‘ is not the raving of a lunatic, as I am still 
inclined to believe, then it means that a gigantic 
conspiracy is being hatched against the safety of this 
country. It means that the lives of perhaps millions 
hang in the balance. In the face of this, do you still 
dare to tell me that we should not take immediate 
action? I shall call a special Cabinet meeting at 
once.” 

‘It’s for you to decide, Prime Minister,’’ retorted 
Mandeville; ‘‘ I have merely given you my reasons, 
which, in my opinion, are adequate.”’ 

As though anxious to change the subject, Mande- 
ville turned to the famous Home Office toxicologist. 

‘Have you come to any decision about Mrs. Rodney 
Lane’s death ? ’’ he asked. 

“TIT can tell you this,’ said the usually cautious 
Scotsman; ‘‘the poison that was used is swift, 
venomous and according to modern knowledge, 1s 
something fresh and entirely unknown. It’s a very 
devil. .. . Whoever employed it has invented a 
medium with which he could wipe out a nation without 
there being any possible cure or antidote.” 

Whilst the two Secret Service men stared, the Prime 
Minister turned swiftly on the speaker. 

“You have already read this, Mackenzie,” he said, 
indicating the letter; ‘“‘do you think there can be 
any possible connection between that poor woman's 
death and this threat ? ”’ 

‘“‘ T should hate to think there was, Prime Minister,” 
was the grave answer. 

‘“ When did this letter come ? ”’ inquired Mandeville. 

“ Half an hour ago, by special messenger. We are 
trying to trace the boy now. . . . Well, you've heard 
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what I have to say, Mandeville; it’s upto you. And 
I shall expect you to get results this time.”’ 

The interview was over. They came away with 
grave misgivings.”’ 

It was not until they were in the car that Mandeville 
made any comment. 

‘* You can see the state he’s in,’’ he said; ‘* some- 
thing must be done quickly.” 

“‘ I’ve got a suggestion,’’ was the reply. 


CHAPTER XXIV AT THE NURSING HOME 


SYLVIA awoke that morning with a deep, fervent sense 
of thankfulness. How wonderful life had become ! 

She ran to the window and opened it wider, drink- 
ing in the health-giving air from the Surrey hills. 
The grounds of the hotel looked a miniature paradise 
in that clear morning sunshine. She felt that, apart 
from her husband, she never wanted to return to 
London ; later on, she must really try to get Peter 
to buy a week-end cottage near this delectable spot, 
so that when they felt tired of the interminable hustle 
of Town, they could come down to rest and recuperate. 

As she dressed she thought of the message received 
from Harley Street the night before. The matron 
had given it to her with a smile, which in itself instilled 
hope and confidence. 

‘“ The Professor is coming down again in the morn- 
ing,’’ she had said; ‘‘ and I shall be able to give him 
an excellent report of your brother’s progress. If 
he is cured—and nothing seems impossible to the 
marvellous skill of Professor Loczy—it will be the 
most wonderful case we have ever had. _ I think, dear 
Mrs. Foyle, that your worries will soon be over.”’ 

She had drunk in the words, hardly believing her 
ears. She herself had seen the wonderful improve- 
ment not only in Bob’s physical state, but in his 
mental outlook, during this last visit; but to think 
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that he might actually be made whole again—it 
seemed too marvellous to be believed. 

She went down to breakfast feeling she was step- 
ping on air. Within a couple of hours, at the most, 
she would be seeing Koloman Loczy herself. Would 
he substantiate all that the matron had said? Her 
thoughts raced on—to see Bob on his feet again, to 
accompany him to the sporting events which he had 
loved to watch and take part in before his crash! 
What repayment for all the mental stress she had 
been through... 

Her reflections at the breakfast-table diverted them- 
selves for a while. She pictured her husband coming 
down to his solitary meal in the Knightsbridge flat, 
and had a momentary pang as she remembered that 
this was the second day spent away from him. But 
still, Peter was an understanding sort—bless him! 
—and the reunion would be all the sweeter when it 
came. He would not begrudge her a moment of this 
time, she felt certain; and his joy, if all her hopes 
were realised, would be almost as intense as her own. 
That was one of Peter’s many good points; another 
man might have been jealous of her affection for Bob ; 
but even before the accident the two men had been 
the greatest pals. 

Counting the minutes now, she killed a certain 
amount of time before leaving by going into the 
grounds and smoking a cigarette. This small but 
exclusive hotel, set in the sweet witchery of the Surrey 
hills, was comfortably filled with people of her own 
class; and these, knowing the reason of her visit, 
inquired with admirable tact how her brother was 
getting on, At any other time these questions might 
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have rasped her nerves, but now, with hope filling 
her soul, she was grateful for the conversation. 

At last it was time to go, and she set out on the 
twenty minutes’ walk, revelling in the scenery which, 
at every turn of the road, disclosed a fresh beauty. 

The whole world seemed radiant that morning. She 
had no sooner passed through the entrance hall of the 
Home than the matron came from her room to meet her. 

“What a wonderful morning, matron.” 

“Yes, indeed, Mrs. Foyle—and I’ve still more 
wonderful news for you. Come in a minute, will 
you?” She held the door of her sanctum invitingly 
open, and Sylvia walked quickly in. 

There were flowers everywhere—and they gave an 
added freshness to the small but comfortably furnished 
office. 

The matron picked up a newspaper from her desk. 

“ Have you seen the Daily Messenger this morning, 
Mrs. Foyle ? ”’ 

“No, I haven't. To tell you the truth, matron, 
I’ve been so busy with my thoughts since I got up 
that I couldn’t have read anything.” 

‘“‘ Well, you must look at this.’’ The finger pointed 
to an article on the front page of the newspaper which 
claims the largest circulation in the world. 

Sylvia, wondering, took the journal from the extended 
hand. It was impossible to miss seeing the head-lines : 


AMAZING MEDICAL TRIUMPH 
PROFESSOR KOLOMAN LOCZY’S ASTOUNDING 
TRIUMPH 
THE NEW CURE OF PARALYSIS 
(From our Medical Correspondent) 
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Medical science has scored another wonderful 
triumph over disease. 

The credit is due to Professor Koloman Loczy, 
the famous Pasnovian nerve and brain specialist 
who, since his recent residence in this country, has 
revolutionised the modern treatment of incurable 
paralysis. 

At the Metropolitan Hospital, the Professor 
yesterday gave a demonstration to a deputation of 
leading London doctors of this new system of treat- 
ment which has brought hope to many unfortunate 
beings doomed hitherto to a dreadful living death. 

As the result of many years’ intensive research 
into diseases of the spine and brain, this doctor, 
whose fame is world-wide, has written a new and 
glorious chapter in the history of curative medicine. 


Sylvia laid down the paper with a shaking hand. 

‘‘ This is true ? ’”’ she asked. 

“Of course it’s true—you don’t think a paper like 
the Daily Messenger would print anything which 
might cause misgiving in a case like this? Think of 
the tragic disappointment such a statement, if not 
authentic, would give...” 

“ Then it means—— ? ”’ 

“It means, my dear, that your brother will shortly 
be added to the list of the Professor’s wonderful cures. 
I’m certain of it. . . . By the way, Mr. Fowke is now 
ready to see you.” 


Bob’s eyes were bright with new health as she 
took the chair by the side of the bed. 
“‘ Syl, they tell me ”” And then bis voice broke. 
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ie that you're going to walk again, Bob,’ she 
filled in. 

‘‘T dared not let myself think about it, in case it 
isn’t true. You see, all these months, old girl, I’ve 
tried to get myself reconciled—it’s only now that I 
feel a funk.”’ 

‘“‘T understand, dear—but the matron says it’s true, 
wonderful as it seems. In one of the papers this 
morning there is an article written by a doctor telling 
of the paralysis cures that the Professor has done at 
one of the big London hospitals.’ 

She saw the blood mount to his face. He turned 
towards her eagerly. 

“ Syl, try to imagine what this will mean—TI shall 
be a man again! Not a worthless husk, a burden to 
everybody and a shame to myself.”’ 

She put a finger over his lips. 

“Hush, Bob! You have never been a burden. 
And——”’ 

He read her thoughts, knew why she hesitated. 

“TI can guess why you stopped,” he said; ‘‘ you’re 
afraid that I’m hoping—expecting—too much. But 
Loczy would never have said what he did to me the 
last time he was here if he had not been pretty certain 
—you know what these doctor-fellows are. And he’s 
really a marvellous bloke ; now isn’t he? ”’ 

“Yes—of course. I told you just now what the 
Datly Messenger said.’’ It was painful to have to 
throw cold water upon her brother’s gleaming hopes, 
but across the sunshine of her own desires there had 
come a shadow. A shadow so disturbing that she had 
to turn her face away in case Bob should notice this 
sudden distress, 
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If her secret fears were realised, if the dread which, 
ever since the first meeting with Koloman Loczy 
would persist every now and then in raising its ugly, 
venomous head was true, then it might be that the 
man was building up the most fiendish form of revenge 
which the human mind could conceive. Suppose that 
this modern miracle-worker was Paul Vivanti (and 
she was unable to rid herself entirely of the conviction), 
then he must be determined to torture them both by 
leading Bob and herself to think that he was about 
to do something which he never intended to accomplish. 
Was it likely that a man like Paul Vivanti would forget 
the enmity which would always exist between anyone 
of the name of Foyle and himself? Never while 
blood flowed in his veins. .. . 

Strange that this shadow should come to blight her 
hopes when they were at their brightest. Strange—— 

She was recalled to normality by the appearance of 
the matron. This pleasant-faced, comfortably-figured, 
well-groomed woman who would surely have declared 
anyone rash enough to cast any doubt upon Koloman 
Loczy to be unbalanced, smiled first at her patient and 
then at the visitor. 

“The Professor has just arrived,’’ she announced 
to the latter. ‘‘ He is coming to see your brother 
immediately. He is in a good mood this morning— 
perhaps,” with a little knowing nod, “ he has been 
reading the Daily Messenger on the way down in his car.”’ 

Bob caught hold of his sister’s hand as she rose. 

“* You'll come back afterwards ? ”’ 

** Of course, old man !”’ 


This waiting was trying but she endeavoured to 
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school] herself to be patient. There were others in the 
room—relatives and friends of those undergoing treat- 
ment in the Home—and she felt she was able to gauge 
the conditions of the inmates by the expressions on 
these visitors’ faces. Some were grave, others looked 
as though their time for happiness after sorrow was 
due. The sufferings of humanity! What varied 
emotions they call forth... . 

When, according to the clock on the mantelpiece, 
thirty-two minutes had passed, a nurse came to call 
her name. She nerved herself to face the ordeal. 

In the room reserved for his private talks with the 
relatives of his patients Professor Koloman Loczy 
awaited her. 

His lips showed red behind the hair of his beard 
and moustache as he held out his hand. 

“IT am sparing just two minutes from my second 
patient, Mrs. Foyle,’”’ he started, “ in order to give you 
good news.”’ 

Set against that, to what did her secret fears 
amount ? Nothing, she told herself as with quivering 
lips she tried to express her thankfulness. 

“Yes, after making a further examination this 
morning, I can tell you with every confidence that 
your brother will walk in a week.”’ 

“* Does that mean he will be completely cured ? ”’ 

“It means,’ was the reply, “‘ that in three months’ 
time, providing of course he follows my treatment 
explicitly, he will be practically a normal man. Cer- 
tainly he should find no inconvenience as the result 
of that unfortunate flying accident.” 

“Oh, doctor!’’? Moved by an ungovernable im- 
pulse, she caught hold of the speaker’s right hand—the 
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hand which had done the promised miracle—and 
pressed it to her lips. 

She felt the flesh burn beneath her touch. Revulsion 
came instantly. 

‘You must forgive me—it was stupid—but I was 
so grateful...’ The words came haltingly as, 
releasing his hand, she stepped back. 

“But why should I be asked to forgive such a 
charming expression of gratitude? ’’ she heard him 
say; “on the contrary, Mrs. Foyle, I shall treasure 
the memory for the rest of my life.” 

Although she was not looking at him—felt indeed 
unable to meet his eyes until she had recovered more 
of her poise—she realised that the man had changed. 
Beneath the courtesy of his words was an underlying 
current. It was as though a spring had been released, 
a latch unsprung. 

“Mrs. Foyle, I want you to do me the honour of 
dining with me to-night.”’ 

‘““ Where ? ”’ she heard herself asking. 

‘““At my house, 1oo1, Harley Street. There are 
certain phases in the later treatment of your brother 
which I should like to discuss with you in detail. It 
is rather important—and I have no time now. Already, 
as you can see,’’ motioning towards the matron who 
had appeared in the doorway, “ 1 am called to another 
patient. Then I may expect you ’’—moving away— 
“at eight ? That will be nice.” 

Before she could accept or decline he had left the 
room by the side of the matron to whom he appeared 
to be talking in quick, eager tones on professional 
matters. 


CHAPTER XXKV THE GREEN HORROR 


THE woman’s eyes—a mere couple of slits—regarded 
him with such searching scrutiny that they seemed to 
Peter like a pair of gimlets boring into his brain. 

“There’ve been people here after you,’’ she 
announced ; “and let me tell you, I’ve got something 
better to do than to waste my time answerin’ bells.” 

“Sorry, Mrs. Belcher,”’ he said gruffly, ‘‘ but I can’t 
help people calling, can I ? ”’ 

The elephantine body of the Frith Street landlady 
lumbered closer. 

‘‘ Some of those who came,” she said in an ominous 
voice, ‘‘ were ’tecs if I’m not mistaken. I can’t ’ave 
trouble ‘ere, remember—no scandal: I’ve always kept 
myself respectable.”’ 

Foyle, whose glance at the police records had con- 
firmed his earlier suspicion that Emily Belcher had 
served several terms for White Slavery offences, nodded. 

“Don’t I know it ? Well you needn’t worry about 
me getting you into any trouble with the cops—if they 
was ‘tecs, the only thing they could want to see me 
about would be my licence.” 

“I hope so.”’ 

He laughed at her. 

‘“‘ What a one you are, ‘ Mother ’—can’t you believe 
a bloke when he gives you the truth ¢ ”’ 

The heavy face darkened. 
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“The first time I believed in a man——’”’ She 
broke off to waddle into the indescribably filthy room 
which she reserved for her private use. “ There’s a 
letter for you,” she announced, returning with an 
envelope in the podgy hand that was covered with 
dirt and cheap rings. 

He tried to appear indifferent. 

‘A letter? ’’ he said, turning it over and over; 
‘there ain’t many who wants to write to me.” 

‘“’Adn’t you better open it and see who it’s 
from ?”’ 

He looked up to notice that the woman was looking 
at him with that former unfathomable and merciless 
intentness. Had she suspected ? Did she realise with 
the quick-witted cunning of the criminal mind that 
he was someone else masquerading as Joe Billings, her 
lodger who ostensibly drove a taxi to get a living, but 
whose real work was far more questionable ? He was 
carrying on this deception mainly in the dark, for it 
had been impossible to ascertain exactly on what 
terms Billings had been with this woman. Had they 
been close enough to be confederates, sharing each 
other’s secrets? If so, what would she do if she 
guessed the truth—as, perhaps, she had already done ? 
What would she do if she knew that her real lodger 
was safely under guard in one of the Secret Service’s 
“ put-aways,” where he was to remain at least for the 
present ? 

A shuffle of the woman’s feet reminded him of her 
continued presence. He had to reply. 

““ Now, ‘ Mother,’ you must let me have my little 
secrets,’ he said jocularly ; ‘‘ this is from a girl.”’ 

Mrs. Belcher sniffed. 
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“I didn’t know girls typewrote their love-letters,”’ 
she retorted. 

He gave another laugh. 

“Oh, yes they do, ‘ Mother’; if you don’t mind me 
saying so, you're just a little bit behind the times. 
Typing’s ever so much easier than doing it with a pen. 
Besides, this particular bit of stuff happens to work in 
a solicitor’s office.” He smacked his lips. “‘ She’s a 
beaut, let me tell you... .” 

He left her staring. Up the dirty, winding staircase 
and into the room which the real Joe Billings had made 
almost inhabitable he walked, expecting every moment 
to be called back by that adipose harridan. 

But no sound came from below and, closing the door, 
he sat down on the untidy bed and opened the envelope. 

On the single sheet of paper inside there was one 
line of typescript : 


SO YOU HAVE TALKED. 


Expecting a revelation he was yet temporarily 
stunned. There was no need for him to search his 
mind for the name of the sender—his thoughts went 
back instantaneously to that room in the Esher house. 
A white, curiously long forefinger was alinost touching 
his flesh. A voice was saying: 

“Quiet, my friend . . . I have made no indication 
as yet that you are not trusted. To-morrow word will 
be sent to you at your lodgings.”’ 

Vivanti had dispatched that ominous message. And 
it meant that he had been suspected from the begin- 
ning; that his disguise as Joe Billings had failed: 
the man who had refused to give him the instructions 
he expected had known him to be Peter Foyle and 
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not the Soho taxi-driver. ... And it had a further 
significance: the man in control of the spies of 
Pasnovia was kept well informed by his Intelligence 
service. It was easy enough in that connection for 
him to put two and two together. He had been 
shadowed, and the mere fact that he had visited the 
house of the chief of Y.1 was sufficient. 

With this knowledge, he told himself, it would have 
been better if he had raised no obstacles to his uncle’s 
plan. But even as the thought of the suggested raid 
flashed through his mind a stab of memory made his 
nerves quiver: Vivanti had a hostage. . . . He could 
not bear to think of facing Sylvia, who was even now 
staying down at Deepdene in order to be near her 
brother, if, through any action of his, harm should 
come to Bob. 

Yet it was not entirely this motive which had 
caused him to ask Mandeville to hold his hand. He 
had pleaded with his uncle because up till now he had 
consoled himself that there was just the bare chance 
that he had been successful in deceiving their arch- 
enemy. If Vivanti had not suspected him a message 
would undoubtedly come through to the Frith Street 
lodgings, and that message would contain the instruc- 
tions which would probably lead the Department on 
to the track of the master-scheme being hatched. 

Besides, what would the raid do? Paul Vivanti 
had too keen a brain not to be prepared for this 
emergency. It might even be that he was not merely 
expecting but welcoming it. In any case he would 
have made his plans. And in the event of his own 
arrest, what a perfect alibi he could present : Koloman 
Loczy, the idol of the whole medical world, the man 
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who by his miraculous cures had made himself a demi- 
god at many of the great London hospitals! No, 
they could not afford to take the risk—and after he 
had pointed it out to Mandeville his uncle had agreed 
with him. 

So it had been brought back to this: that they 
must wait. Wait and hope that his misgivings were’ 
not founded on fact and that the message would come 
through. 

And now it had arrived. 

Still he could not understand. If Vivanti had 
suspected him the night before, why had he been 
allowed to leave that house? The normal, the 
orthodox, the inevitable course—or so it seemed to 
him—would have been to keep him a prisoner. That 
could easily have been done—what fight could one man, 
even if he were armed, put up against that crowd ? 

Peter laughed bitterly. 

Yes, that would have been the obvious thing—but 
hadn’t he already had enough evidence in the past to 
know that Paul Vivanti never did the obvious thing ? 
He was losing his grip. The thought shamed him. 

Still holding the sheet of paper in his hand he sat 
motionless, thinking hard. Although he had been 
allowed to leave ‘‘ Melbury Lodge” those few words 
amounted to his death-warrant. It was typical of 
Vivanti to send such a message—typical of the con- 
suming conceit he had shown years before, typical of 
his flamboyant mentality, and of his deadly assurance. 
Yes, in Vivanti’s eyes he was already dead... . 

Sitting alone in that abominable Soho bedroom, 
stifling with the reeking odours from downstairs, it was 
not a cheerful thought, and he looked round as 
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though expecting the door to open and an enemy to 
appear. 

At that moment, as though in answer to his fore- 
bodings, the door did open. 

He was instantly on his feet, every nerve taut. 

“What about your supper?’”’ wheezed a voice, 
““ Mother ”’ Belcher was puffing and blowing after her 
laboured climb. ‘“‘ Don’t you want any grub to-night ?”’ 

It was such an anti-climax that Peter burst out 
laughing. 

“This is an appointment,” he said, waving the 
blank side of the paper towards her ; “‘ it’s from that 
girl I was telling you about in the solicitor’s office. 
She wants me to take her for a ride.” 

The narrow-set eyes took on their now familiar 
searching scrutiny. 

“I should be careful who you go riding with.” 

The emphasis she put into the words made their 
meaning clear. It was more a threat than a warning 
—and Peter interpreted it as such. 

But he laughed it off as he walked past the woman. 

“I take care no one bilks me,” he replied, and went 
on down the stairs. 

He was glad to be out of the house. It was a 
mysterious place at the best, and now that he had 
committed himself (for it was obvious the woman 
was suspicious of him) the quicker he got clear of it 
the better. He had made a slip of some kind—what 
it was he could not tell—but there could be no more 
going back to 325, Frith Street. That part of the 
story, brief as it had been, was finished. The page 
was turned down. 

He plunged into the Soho crowd thronging the 
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pavement and commenced a walk which had many 
tortuous windings. The chances were that he was 
being followed; in any case he dared not take the 
risk of being traced. Experienced at this grim game 
be finally decided that he had shaken off any possible 
shadowers by the time—an hour later—that he 
reached the Marble Arch tube station. But even 
then he was not satisfied: no fewer than six times 
he changed trains, and it was two hours almost to the 
minute before, emerging from the Hyde Park Corner 
station, he strode quickly to his Knightsbridge flat. 

Walking up the stairs as any taxi-driver might have 
done in answering a summons, he let himself into his 
own hall. 

On the table opposite the hat-stand was an orange 
envelope. 

Another message from Vivanti ? 

He tore it open eagerly. 


Most wonderful news about Bob. Matron says 
Loczy has promised he shall walk. Shall be staying 
here little longer. All my love. Sylvia. 


He went into the sitting-room and, putting on a pipe, 
reflected on this new change in the situation. There 
was no doubt that Vivanti was using his_ brother-in- 
law as a pawn, but that meant that any drastic action 
on the part of Y.1 would still have to be delayed. It 
would kill Sylvia—loyal as she was to the Department 
—if this promised return to health of her brother was 
frustrated. 

The flat without her cheery laughter seemed a tomb. 
He felt suddenly depressed—weighed down with a 
sense of terrible responsibility. During the days of 
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quietness he had longed for excitement—but now it 
had come in too flowing a measure; he swore that 
once this business was over he would take his wife 
away and live quietly somewhere out of the maddening 
delirium of London and all that the Metropolis meant. 
Syl deserved it ; he felt he owed it to her. Mandeville 
would have to realise this and release them both from 
the promise they had made to him after the Dipper’s 
Dyke affair. 

He rose, angry with himself, and knocked out the 
tobacco from his pipe. This was weakness. He was 
getting maudlin. Afterall his first duty was to the man 
he served. If something was not done Vivanti was 
quite capable of bringing the whole country to ruin. 

But what to dor That was the devil of it. As 
things were the initiative must lay with Vivanti. 
Unless... 

In any case, it was no good sitting there brooding. 
Which reminded him: he wanted a bath—badly. 
Those filthy clothes of the supposed taxi-driver which 
he had bought at a slop-shop from a Jew who was 
an offence to the eye, smelt abominably. 

He moved towards the bath-room and turned on the 
taps. 

Half an hour later, looking his usual spick-and-span 
self again, he walked to the telephone. He would get 
hold of Tony Meyrick. Mandeville knew that he had 
roped Tony in on his own responsibility, and had 
approved of the scheme. Two heads were better 
than one, and Tony sometimes had the brightest ideas. 
In any case, the old boy would be anxious to know 
how he had got on. He had resented being left out 
of the show at “‘ Melbury Lodge ’”’ the previous night 
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pessimistic. 

‘‘ If they get the least idea who you are,” he had 
said, ‘‘ you'll be for it. And, on your own, what 
can you do?” 

“Tl tell you what you've got to do,’ Peter had 
retorted; ‘if you don’t hear from me somehow or 
other within twenty-four hours, you go straight to 
Mandeville and tell him what’s happened.” It was 
on this understanding that they had parted. 

That promise had to be kept. Tony would be 
waiting, expecting any moment to hear the telephone 
ring. He ought to have got through before. 

“Mayfair 07213,” he said through the mouth- 
piece. 

A few seconds after he had given the number Peter 
felt that something was wrong. The Grosvenor 
Exchange to which he was attached had a remarkable 
record for quickness. Many times in the past he had 
commented on this: a second—and he was connected 
with his required correspondent. 

But now, nothing but silence met him. 

Then : 

‘““ Have you got them ? ” 

“Not yet. Ill ring them again.” 

But this second attempt brought no better results. 

“Sorry,” said the voice of the telephone girl, ‘‘ but 
I can get no answer.”’ 

“Do you mind ringing them once more? It’s 
important.”’ 

“TH try.” 

But this third endeavour also proved fruitless ; and, 
during the short time that elapsed before the operator 
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reported again, Foyle felt his fears mounting higher 
and higher. 

Something was wrong. He knew it in his bones. 
Even if Tony was out of the flat, he would have told 
his servant to stand by. That had been the arrange- 
ment—and it was an unwritten rule in the Department 
that nothing on God’s earth was ever allowed to 
interfere with a plan once made. 

He would have to get round to George Street. If 
Flaxman, Tony’s servant, had let him down, there 
would be hell to pay. ... 

Snatching up his hat and coat, he rushed into the 
street and hailed the first taxi that passed. 

“25a, George Street.” 

The man, with a mere nod of his head, avoiding an 
oncoming motor-bus by a neat swerve, rumbled away. 


Without waiting for the lift, he ran up the stairs to 
the fourth floor. Tony loved to be high up. He had 
a rather puerile but favourite joke about this. 

““T like to move up in the world,’ he said when 
ushering a visitor into the lift. 

The familiar jest came back to Foyle as he pressed 
the bell beneath which was a small brass plate: 
‘© Meyrick.”’ 

No answer. 

Fear was now giving place to something like panic. 
If everything was normal, it was inconceivable that, 
in the circumstances, no one should be in the flat. 

But another prolonged bell-ringing did not ease 
the situation: the summons brought no response. 

This was damnable! He would have to get in 
somehow or other. The lift depositing a passenger 
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on the fourth floor at this moment, he startled the 
attendant by demanding : 

‘‘ Who's in charge of these flats ? ”’ 

‘* Anything wrong, sir ? ”’ 

“JT don’t know. I want to find out. That’s why 
I’m asking you! Isuppose there’sa resident porter ? ”’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘Well, bring him up here at once.”’ 

“Yes, Sir.’’ 

Looking perplexed, the man worked his lever and 
the lift descended. 

When it returned it brought a stout, comfortable- 
looking individual of the ex-soldier type. 

‘ T’m the resident porter, sir. What's the matter? ”’ 

‘““ Have you seen Mr. Meyrick lately ? ”’ 

The porter, after pushing his hat back, rubbed his 
forehead. 

‘‘ Now you come to mention it, sir, I don’t believe 
[ have.”’ 

“Think. When was the last time? Have you seen 
him to-day?” 

‘No, I haven't, sir.”’ 

“What about his servant, Flaxman ? ”’ 

‘I can tell you something about him, sir. Mr. 
Flaxman left the flats about ten o'clock this morning. 
Looked ill and worried. I said to ’im: ‘ Hullo, Jim, 
what’s the trouble?’ ”’ 

“What did he say ?”’ 

‘‘ Couldn’t very well catch what he did say—seemed 
to me something about his mother dying.’ 

An old gag—but it had worked, apparently. So Tony 
had been left alone. And he had not been seen. There 
was no answer either to the telephone or the bell... . 
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‘“‘ Look here, porter,’ he said sharply, ‘I believe 
my friend, Mr. Meyrick, has been taken ill. No, 
I don’t want any doctor—yet. What I do want is to 
get into that flat. I’ve been ringing and ringing, 
and can’t make anyone hear. You've got a master- 
key, I suppose ? ”’ 

“* Yes, sir.”’ 

“ Got it on you ? ” 

“Yes, sir. Always carry the bunch about with me.” 

“ Then use it on that door.”’ 

After a couple of minutes of perspiring effort the 
porter turned and shook his head. 

“ It must be bolted,”’ he explained. 

“Well, I’ve got to get in, even if I blow the door 
open. But I don’t want to cause any commotion.” 

“TI can show you a way in, sir,’’ said the porter, 
withdrawing the key from the lock. ‘“‘ There’s a 
window on the next floor.”’ 


It was a tight squeeze—so tight that, whilst the slim 
body of Foyle just managed to wriggle through, it 
was impossible for the hall porter to follow suit. 

But Peter did not wait for the man; directly he 
was inside the flat he set about his search. This was 
after three stentorian shouts of “‘ Tony !’’ had brought 
no response. 

The window had given him access to one of the 
two bedrooms. This evidently belonged to the ser- 
vant, and Flaxman had left without tidying-up. 
Even the bed had not been made. 

The adjoining room was in a similar condition. 
Tony had apparently slept in the bed, and the clothes 
he had chosen had been set out for him. 
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But there was no Tony Meyrick. 

The sitting-room supplied a further mystery, for, 
whilst the table was laid for breakfast, no one had 
evidently sat down to the meal 

There remained only the bath-room—and here Peter 
found the solution. 

The sight that met his eyes as he flung open the 
door was so horrifying that, although he expected a 
tragedy, he leaned for a few moments against the 
wall, utterly powerless. 

The bath was three-quarters full of water, and in it, 
stretched at full length, was Tony Meyrick. But 
the first glance told him that his friend was dead— 
and he had met his death by a means terrifying and 
inexplicable : from head to foot the flesh was coloured 
a vivid green. ... 

After the first unnerving shock had passed, Peter 
walked unsteadily forward. He had looked on death 
in many forms, but never in such a guise as this. 

Then quickly, the stupefying mists cleared from 
his brain. He saw light. The same dread agency 
which had killed Mrs. Rodney Lane, the wife of the 
Foreign Secretary, had slain his friend. 

And the hand that had directed this evil belonged 
to Paul Vivanti ! 


CHAPTER XXVI THE SNARE 


Loczy himself had gone, but his influence remained. 
What was behind that invitation? It was a question 
which filled her with fresh uneasiness. On the surface, 
of course, there was nothing unusual in a doctor 
inviting the sister of a patient who had been desperately 
ill to his house for a private consultation—but she 
could not rid her mind of its former perplexity. She 
had been invited to roor, Harley Street—alone. Once 
inside... 

For the next twenty minutes Sylvia remained in the 
waiting-room, trying to find a way out of the problem. 
Suppose she did not go? Would her refusal react on 
Bob? Would Loczy become angry ?—and would 
Bob suffer in consequence ? 

She felt unable to make the decision. On the one 
hand there was her duty to her brother; but, against 
this, she had to set the still lurking doubt of whether 
Koloman Loczy was not an old enemy in masquerade. 

She could not solve the problem herself. But the 
idea of getting into touch with Peter made a new 
difficulty arise. She would have to explain how, up 
till now, she had partially deceived him; how, afraid 
to tell him the whole truth, she had compromised. 
Peter’s first thought was always for his Department 
—what would he say? It was terribly difficult. 

‘“‘ Your brother can see you again now, Mrs. Foyle.” 

240 
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So absorbed in her reflections, she had not heard the 
matron open the door. 

Bob’s face was alight with fresh hope when she 
entered the private ward. 

“It’s true, Syl!” he exclaimed; “ it’s true! I’m 
going to walk! And in a week! Loczy told me so 
himself. O God, you don’t know how I felt about 
| eee 

“T expect I do, Bob. Not quite to the same 
extent, perhaps, but still, you must believe that I’m 
so overjoyed that I hardly know what to say. I 
realised you were getting better, but this ! Even 
now I can scarcely credit it.”’ 

“ But you must believe it! Haven't I said Loczy 
told me so himself? ‘ Young man,’ he said, looking 
at me with those marvellous eyes of his, ‘ you’re going 
to be cured! You're going to walk! I, Koloman 
Loczy, promise you that! Within six months you 
will be able to play golf, and do a lot of things which 
now seem impossible.’ ”’ 

“* What did you say to him, Bob ? ”’ 

‘What did I say to him! I couldn’t say anything. 
I just gulped—and gulped—and felt a fool.... 
What could any fellow have said just then? And he 
was so busy he couldn't tell me any more—except 
this: he wants to see you, Syl. He wants you to 
go to his house in Harley Street. You will, of course ? ” 
Without waiting for her reply, he raced on: “ Even 
when I can walk I’ve got to have treatment, apparently, 
and it’s about that he wants to see you to-night. 
You'll put off anything else, Syl?” 

What could she say in answer to such an appeal ? 

“‘ Of course,” she replied; ‘‘ as a matter of fact, I 
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had nothing else on—and if I had I should have 
postponed it. I was just going to stay at the hotel 
and see as much of you as possible.”’ 

A smile—the first real smile she had seen for many 
weeks—appeared on her brother’s face. She regarded 
it as the dawn of a new existence for him. 

“That husband of yours will be jealous if you don’t 
take care! By the way, I haven’t heard you talk 
much about Peter lately. Is he all right ? ”’ 

“ Of course he’s all right. Only, don’t you see, old 
man, I happen to have one of those husbands who’s 
so unselfish that he doesn’t mind a bit me spending 
so much time down here with you.”’ 

“Good chap, Peter,’’ was the brief but compre- 
hensive comment. 

The matron, who seemed that morning to be making 
a hobby of presenting herself, came through the door 
at this moment to intimate that the visit must be cut 
short. 

“Very sorry, Mrs. Foyle,’ she explained, ‘‘ but I 
have particular instructions from the Professor to the 
effect that your brother must not have too much 
excitement. You understand, of course.” 

“Of course! And thank you once again for all 
your wonderful kindness to us both.” 


But back at the hotel the doubts increased. So 
much so, in fact, that she went to the telephone and 
rang up the Knightsbridge flat. 

The maid who answered the call reported that 
Mr. Foyle was out and that he had left no word as to 
when he would return. 

‘“* How is he, Braisher ? ”’ 
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“Mr. Foyle, madam? He’s perfectly well—be glad 
to see you back, I expect.” 

“Tell him I shall be home to-night. I have a 
dinner appointment in Town, and shall come to the 
flat to change.” 

“Yes, madam. If he comes back soon would you 
like him to ring you up at the hotel ? ”’ 

“TI would. Tell him I shall be here until tea-time.”’ 

“Very good, madam. Good-bye.” 

But no telephone message was brought to her 
throughout the day. She had sufficient faith in the 
maid to know that her instruction would be obeyed, 
and so it meant that Peter had not returned to the 
flat. That was like a man—staying away from his 
home when the wife was away. She'd tell him off 
about it.... 

After tea she ordered the two-seater round and 
started on the journey back to Town. 


“No, madam, Mr. Foyle has not been home since 
this morning.” 

The news gave Sylvia a sinking sensation at her 
heart. All the way up from Deepdene she had been 
looking forward to meeting Peter. She was going to 
tell him the whole story and rely upon his advice. 
She felt certain of his forgiveness for her small sin ; 
and she would gather strength from the touch of his 
hand and his mere physical nearness. 

“* Did he leave any message, Braisher ? ”’ 

“No, madam.”’ The maid smiled. ‘‘ When you're 
not at home, madam, the master doesn’t talk very 
much. He just said ‘Good morning, Braisher,’ and 
went out.” 
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Well, there was nothing else for it but to go on to 
Harley Street, she supposed. It might be that this 
was the very course which Peter would have suggested 
—but he would have been certain to see that he was 
ready near at hand. As it was she would have to 
depend on herself. 

Which reminded her—the carburetter in the car 
wanted attention; she had better take a taxi that 
night. 

Before going upstairs to dress she scribbled a short 
note. 

“You're not going out to-night, Braisher ? ”’ 

‘“ No, madam.”’ 

‘‘ Then, in case Mr. Foyle returns, please give this 
to him directly he comes in.” 

“Very good, madam.” 


The sight of the foreign-looking servant she re- 
membered from her previous visit to the corner house 
in Harley Street did not lessen the misgivings she felt 
as she crossed the threshold. The man, in spite of 
his impassive countenance, seemed able to read her 
fears and to gloat silently over them. 

But it was too late to turn back now; she had 
committed herself, and would have to see the thing 
through. 

‘‘The Professor is expecting you, madam,’’ said 
the servant ; ‘‘ this way, if you please.” 

He conducted her to a small lift and entered after 
her. The lift stopped on the second floor. 

A short walk along a thickly carpeted cormidor, 
and the man stopped and knocked at a door on the 
right, 
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He opened this and announced : 

“ Mrs. Foyle.”’ 

Her host was already on his feet, holding out a 
hand of welcome. Koloman Loczy was in full 
evening dress, and, in spite of his slight figure, looked 
impressive. In the button-hole of his coat was a 
white camellia. 

He greeted her with an unexpected enthusiasm after 
the servant had closed the door. 

‘“But this is delightful,’ he said. ‘I am so glad 
you have come. Behold in me the schoolboy on 
holiday !’’ He pointed to the flower in his coat. 
“To-day I have worked hard and done, I think, a 
certain amount of good. In fact, to-day has witnessed 
two distinct triumphs.” 

She fell in with his mood. 

““'You’re having so many successes, Professor, that 
even your head will be turned. I read the Daly 
Messenger this morning,”’ she added, by way of ex- 
planation. 

“The English newspapers—yes, they are very good 
to me.”’ Into his voice had crept a slight foreign in- 
tonation she had not noticed before. ‘‘ But your 
English doctors—they are not all so kind as that 
“Medical Correspondent.’ They are—allow me to 
whisper it ’ he came so near that his lips almost 
touched her ear, “‘ a little jealous.” 

She laughed—principally to try to banish her fears. 

“And no wonder! Who would not be jealous? 
I suppose there isn’t another doctor in the world who 
wouldn't give his left hand to have done what you’ve 
accomplished, Professor.’’ 

He smiled at the compliment 
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“You know my recipe? Hard work, hard work, 
and again hard work! Nothing can be wrought with- 
out that. For years I have studied... ”’ Then he 
broke off. ‘“‘ But I did not bring you here to talk of 
medicine,’’ he said, adding quickly: ‘“‘ excepting so 
far, of course, as the particular case of your brother is 
concerned. And first we will have dinner.”’ 

It was an admirable meal—well chosen, well cooked, 
and well served. There wasn’t a woman in London, 
Sylvia supposed, as she listened to her host’s very 
agreeable chatter, who would not have been proud to 
be in her place that night. Koloman Loczy had not 
exaggerated when he had declared himself to be in a 
schoolboyish mood; he enjoyed his food and wine 
with obvious zest, and punctuated every other remark 
with a happy laugh. 

“You wonder at me, perhaps, behaving like 
this ?’’ he said, after one of these outbursts of mirth ; 
‘“ but it is necessary, let me tell you as a medical man, 
for the human mind to relax. This merriment 1s for 
me a Safety valve—and not merely a safety valve, but 
a toning up of the system. It keeps my mind balanced, 
it clears my brain of the thousand and one worries 
and anxieties that besiege me every working hour.” 
He broke off again quickly: ‘‘ You go to the play, Mrs. 
Foyle? ”’ 

It was merely, she was convinced, the most casual 
of remarks—just the sort of thing that a foreigner 
might say to keep the conversational ball rolling at 
the dinner-table—and yet, as she looked across, she 
could not help recalling that it was on the evening of 
the last time she had visited a theatre that that dis- 
turbing vision had come—the second sight intuition 
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that Paul Vivanti had emerged from the unknown 
and had returned to London... 

Koloman Loczy raised his glass 

‘“‘ T drink in celebration of a happy evening,”’ he said. 

Politeness demanded that she should make some 
acknowledgment, but as the wine—which she had not 
previously tasted—passed her lips, a sense of suffoca- 
tion seized her. Across the table she saw a pair of 
eyes growing larger and larger. She tried to fight for 
self-mastery, but this invisible force which had 
attacked her became stronger every second. The last 
recollection she had was of a pair of full red lips 
twisted into a mocking smile. 


“ Vivanti {”’ 

She gasped the word, fear sending its message along 
every nerve. 

The man seated in the chair opposite smiled the same 
smile as she had seen just before drifting away into 
unconsciousness. 

“TIT congratulate you upon your penetration, Mrs. 
Foyle. But, tell me, because I am so curious, by what 
means were you able to recognise me ? ”’ 

““T knew from the beginning—when I was in your 
consulting room. Yes—and before that; I had a 
feeling some nights previously that you had come back 
to London.”’ 

‘“ If I had more time I should like to devote a little 
attention to that theory of yours. It has its distinct 
scientific aspect. Indeed, I have in mind a little 
monograph on the subject of occult consciousness ; if 
ever I have any leisure I will write it .. . 

“TI find this an extremely interesting situation,” 
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continued the speaker; ‘‘it is ike a second volume 
in a series of exciting adventures. We left off, if you 
remember, at The Dungeons, that romantically- 
situated house in the lonely district of Dipper’s Dyke, 
in Essex. Six years have passed since we worked 
together, you as Sylvia Fowke, and I as Benjamin 
Biddingham, that famous American inventor who, 
you will recollect, crossed the Atlantic in order to place 
a certain invention at the British Government’s dis- 
posal.”’ 

She waited, taut in her bonds, wondering what 
would come next—wondering and fearing ; for there 
was an animation in Paul Vivanti’s face which made it 
devilish. 

‘“‘ Six years is a long time to wait, dear lady,’’ he 
continued ; ‘‘ for six years I have been anticipating 
this moment. And now that it has come, what do I 
find? Why, that you are the wife of another man!” 
He paused as though to allow the words to sink in, 
and the listener, teeth pressing hard against her lower 
lip, had difficulty in repressing the scream that welled 
up in her throat. 

“IT was in love with you then, grotesque as that 
statement may appear, and I have never ceased to 
think of you as a possible—partner,’’ he concluded, 
emphasising the word so that not an iota of its meaning 
might escape. 

She cried out in horror. 

““ And I hated you—hated you then—and hate you 
now still more! ”’ 

‘* And perhaps,” he suggested, ‘‘ you also fear me ? ” 

““No!” She uttered the lie convincingly. “‘ You're 
too loathsome to fear. I have only contempt .. .” 
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“Contempt ?’” He repeated the word like a man 
taking a mental measure of it. ‘ Listen,” he went 
on; ‘I will tell you all that I have done in order to 
be here now ... When, six years ago, owing to the 
action of your friends I was forced to leave England 
on the eve of accomplishing a very big coup, I was, 
for a time, hunted like a criminal——”’ 

“Which you were.”’ 

“‘ We will waive the point, because I am in a good 
humour—-and because you are there within easy reach. 

. After a time I found refuge in Pasnovia, where 
too many questions are not asked. Owing to my 
medical knowledge I obtained an appointment at the 
famous hospital, St. Sepulchre’s, in the capital of the 
country, Sargovin. There I buried myself in my 
favourite research work, diseases of the brain, with the 
result that soon the whole country was hearing of 
Vishiloff—that, perhaps I should explain, was the name 
under which I went. 

“The time came when Kurtin Zsolt, the Dictator of 
that country, a ruthless man for whose crude methods 
I have a certain admiration, wanted to replace the dead 
leader of his espionage system in London. I was 
recommended. Zsolt asked me why I agreed to take 
this strange appointment, and I told him because of 
my hatred of England. But that, my dear Mrs. Foyle, 
was not the sole reason; haven’t I already said that 
for six years I have thought about you ?—dreamt all 
the time when we should meet again; and when, as 
was denied me six years ago, I should demand some 
little recompense for the trouble you then caused me ? 
That time has now come.”’ 

The man stopped, but she could make no comment. 
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Already she had said too much. Too much, not for 
her own sake, but for the sake of her brother. What 
would happen to Bob now ? 

“As for your brother,’ continued Vivanti, “ rest 
assured that no harm will come to him. As a 
physician, I do not like to leave my work unfinished. 
Consequently, your brother will walk as I have 
promised. But when he comes to take his place 
again in the world he will find that the sister whose 
love has sustained and cherished him during the past 
few trying months has not been seen or heard of in her 
accustomed places,”’ 

At this prediction she found her voice. 

‘And what do you think my husband will be 
doing ? ’”’ she asked 

“Your husband ? Pardon me if I smile at your 
question. Not so many hours ago, your husband, 
Mr. Peter Foyle, that very enterprising but somewhat 
foolish member of the Department of the British 
Secret Service known as Y.I, was paying me a visit 
in rather strange circumstances. By some means or 
other, which I have yet to discover, he had ascertained 
that a certain taxi-driver in Soho was a member of 
my own Intelligence Service. He came disguised as 
this man, eager to obtain details of a scheme I have 
evolved which will But I must not allow my en- 
thusiasm to run away with me. 

“Your husband, no doubt, thought he had out- 
witted me by appearing in this masquerade, but I was 
able to penetrate his deception and, consequently, 
sent him empty away. It would have been possible 
for me to have taken his life that night, and the only 
reason I did not do so was not through any foolish 
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scruple, but because I desire both him and his uncle— 
you know Sir Herbert, of course—to live sufficiently 
long to watch the plan I mentioned just now come to 
full flower.” 

‘“ So—he escaped ? ” 

The man shrugged his slim shoulders. 

‘‘ There was no question of escape, as I have already 
stated ; I allowed him to go,” 

She breathed a deep sigh. Whatever was due to 
happen she had that consolation: Peter was still 
alive! And, owing to the note she had written him, 
when she did not return he would know where she 
had gone. 

But the words Vivanti spoke the next moment 
dashed her hope to the ground. 

‘You are anticipating, no doubt, that your husband 
will first discover and then rescue you. I should not 
build on that aspiration if I were you. There is only 
one way in where you will be taken—and no way out!” 


CHAPTER PETER VISITS HARLEY 
XXVITI STREET 


THE poor old boy... .! 

But, by this time, the first bewildering fit of stupe- 
faction had passed. Peter forced himself into activity. 
He must avenge his pal. 

He would have to keep this thing dark for a bit ; 
if he told Mandeville, the whole Department would be 
pressed into service immediately. ‘‘ Melbury Lodge ” 
would be raided without further delay—and, what- 
ever the consequences, his uncle would force the 
authorities to arrest the physician who called himself 
Koloman Loczy. 

It needed a wise head to keep cool at such a moment, 
and Peter surprised himself by the calmness with which 
he set about making his own arrangements. The 
first thing he did was to go into the adjoining sitting- 
room and reach for the telephone. 

After asking for a number which the most diligent 
searcher in the London Telephone Directory would not 
have found listed, he heard a woman’s voice answering. 

“Is Sir John Mackenzie in ? ”’ 

“ Your name, please ? ”’ 

“* Tell him Foyle, will you ? ”’ 

“Sir John is exceedingly busy, Mr. Foyle.” 

“IT haven’t any doubt about that, but 
his secretary speaking, isn’t it ? ”’ 
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“Yes.” 

“ Then tell him this is most urgent ; I must speak 
to him personally.”’ 

The voice of the woman replied reluctantly. 

‘“‘T don’t know if I dare disturb him now. He is 
making a most intricate analysis.” 

Foyle’s temper broke from beneath the courtesy 
which he had hitherto shown. 

‘‘ Whatever he’s doing, I must have a word with 
him—and immediately. This matter. is_ vitally 
important. Tell him I’m speaking on behalf of Sir 
Herbert Mandeville.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, I see.’’ The tone now was different. ‘‘ Will 
you hold the line ? ”’ 

After a wait of about a minute an angry voice roared 
at him from the other end of the wire. 

‘“‘ Look here, Foyle—it is Foyle, isn’t it ? ”’ 

“ That’s right, Sir John—Peter Foyle.”’ 

“Then what the hell do you mean by worrying me 
like this? You heard I was busy, didn’t you ? ”’ 

“Yes, I heard, Sir John. But you ought to know 
that I shouldn’t have been so persistent if I hadn't a 
pretty goodreason. Can you drop what you're doing? ”’ 

“ Of course I can’t drop it !”’ 

“TI wish you would, Sir John. It’s urgent—and, 
as I told your secretary, vitally important. I’m 
speaking from 25a, George Street. I can’t come to 
you ; so you must come to me. You'll find something 
here which His voice broke off, and he added 
quickly : ‘‘ Damn it, man, I can’t talk anything more 
about it.”’ 

The shrewd and gifted Scotsman caught the hint of 
hysteria and replied quietly : 
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“Very well, Foyle; I'll come round at once.” 
‘Good! Thank you.” 


‘“ My God!’ was the famous toxicologist’s comment 
as he looked at that awful exhibit. 

Peter waited. Now that he had come to gaze 
upon the murdered body of his friend, speech seemed 
to have dried up. 

“He was another of Mandeville’s young men, 
wasn't he ? ”’ 

“Yes. We've been working together for over four 
years. He wanted to join me on a certain job the 
other night, but I wouldn’ t let him. And now, this 
has happened . 

“ Who did it > as 

Foyle lit a cigarette, and the hand which held the 
match was shaking. 

“Tl give you the sequence of events,”’ he replied, 
“and then you can form your own conclusions: the 
wife of the British Foreign Secretary, suffering from 
what she imagines is neurasthenia, goes to a famous 
nerve specialist for treatment. Very shortly after 
she commences these visits a valuable political docu- 
ment is stolen from her husband's safe. Questioned 
about this, she makes a feverish reply. She talks 
about ‘those eyes... those eyes...’ Follow so 
far? ”’ 

The Scotsman, always sparing of speech, nodded. 

‘Not long after this, Mrs. Rodney Lane is found 
dead.’’ The speaker pointed to the discoloured body 
of the corpse by his side. ‘‘ Thesame poison, isn’tit ? ” 
he asked. 

“Looks very much like it. But, Foyle, you're 
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wanting me to believe an almost impossible story— 
do you realise it ? ”’ 

‘‘T know. But facts are better than theories—as 
a pathologist you're always getting evidence of that. 
You doctor fellows always cling together, but I’m 
going to tell you deliberately that, although I have no 
direct proof yet, poor old Tony’s death was caused by 
the man who calls himself Koloman Loczy.”’ 

‘‘ But why should he do it ? ”’ 

‘‘For the same reason that he murdered Mrs. 
Rodney Lane. This man—medical genius as he is— 
is an enemy of this country—a deadly enemy. I’m 
going to prove that before long. Suppose that,” 
pointing to the corpse, ‘“‘ became an epidemic? Sup- 
pose that this Green Death went ravaging all through 
the country-side, killing thousands, millions ... ”’ 

“You're talking madness, my boy.”’ 

“Tm talking the sanest truth, Sir John. You 
were with the Prime Minister when he received that 
warning letter—you read it.”’ 

“ But that was the raving of a madman—that sort 
of thing is a well-known form of insanity.”’ 

Foyle caught the other’s eyes. 

“You don't like to face the truth—is that it, Sir 
John ?”’ he demanded. ‘‘ I remember you saying to 
the Prime Minister when he asked you if there could 
be any possible connection between Mrs. Rodney 
Lane’s death and the threat of a national calamity, 
that you should hate to think there was. And now, 
within a few days, we have a second example of that 
Same poison—which you said was unknown to modern 
medical science—being used.”’ 

The Scotsman was stirred by the last words. 
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‘‘ But if you're right, Foyle, action must be taken 
at once. This madman—for only a madman could 
behave like this—must be arrested, placed under 
restraint.” 

Peter shook his head. 

‘“‘T’m afraid he has already launched his plans,” 
was the reply; ‘‘ and we have to find out what those 
plans are before locking him up. Besides, he’ll be 


prepared...” 
He turned quickly from taking another look at the 
corpse, and asked: ‘“‘ There’s an antidote to every 


poison, isn’t there ? ”’ 

The Scotsman was characteristically cautious. 

“There may be,” he admitted; ‘‘ but we don’t 
know them all yet...” 

“Well, there’s something for you to work on,” 
turning again to the bath. 

‘““T see what you mean,’ 
slowly. 

‘“‘Sir John,’ was the earnest rejoinder, ‘‘ I must 
get off; I have a lot to do, and something has just 
crossed my mind which cannot be delayed. I ask 
you most seriously to keep this strictly to yourself 
for at least the next few hours. If the newspapers got 
hold of it there'd be the devil to pay. The whole 
country would be in a panic.”’ 

““ It’s a very serious responsibility, young man, that 
you're taking.”’ 

“Don’t you think I realise it? But, all the same, 
will you give me your promise ? ” 

‘“‘ For how long a time ? ”’ 

** Until to-morrow, at any rate.” 

“Well, if I don’t hear from you, I shall have to 
consider seriously going straight to the Prime Minister. 


) 


said Sir John Mackenzie 
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And, in the meantime, what about Sir Herbert 
Mandeville ? ”’ 
‘“‘ I shall be seeing him myself,’’ was the reply. 


The thought to which Peter had referred had come 
to him like a sudden stab at the heart. Tony had 
been killed by some mysterious means because of his 
association with himself; and, that being so, what 
about Sylvia? If Vivanti found revenge by slaying 
his friend, how much more satisfaction .. . 

He dared not think further. Shaking hands hur- 
riedly with the toxicologist, he had bidden him a 
hasty farewell on the steps of the front door and had 
rushed away. 

At the Knightsbridge flat the maid greeted him 
with a smile. 

‘‘ The mistress has been, sir, and there’s a note for 
you from her.” 

He tore the envelope open. 


Darling, 

I’ve come up to dine with Koloman Loczy at 1oot, 
Harley Street. He’s worked wonders with Bob—and 
promises that he will be on his fect, walking, within 
aweek! He wants to discuss Bob's future treatment. 
Hope not to be late. 

What have you been doing with yourself all day P 
Tried to get you on the phone, but couldn't. 

All love, 

Sylvia 


He looked at his watch. It was five minutes to ten. 
How the time had gone ! 
He rang the bell. 
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‘* Oh, Braisher.”’ 

** Yes, sir? ”’ 

“You saw Mrs. Foyle yourself ? ”’ 

The maid smiled. 

“Oh, yes, sir. She got in about a quarter to seven, 
and dressed. She told me she was going out to 
dinner.”’ 

He had found himself living in a world of such evil 
machinations lately that but for his wife’s unmis- 
takable handwriting and the evidence of the maid 
he might have believed that this was yet another piece 
of manoeuvring. But the situation appeared plain 
enough: Vivanti, in his guise as Koloman Loczy, 
had so played upon the feelings of Sylvia that she had 
consented to dine with him that night. 

The bare fact was sufficient at the moment. He 
would not go further. He remembered the maid was 
still waiting. 

“ Braisher, 1 want you to ring up this number and 
ask for Mrs. Foyle.’”’ He was turning over a number 
of letters which he had taken from a drawer in his 
wife’s small bureau as he spoke. 

‘Yes, sir.’ The maid had a hand on the 
receiver. 

“Langham g6966X.’’ Braisher was a girl of 
common sense; he had remarked on this many times 
before, and he knew he could rely upon her to speak 
intelligently on the telephone. 

She repeated the number into the mouthpiece. 

Then he heard the following : 

“Ts that Langham 96966X ? .. . I wish to speak 
to Mrs. Foyle, please... . I am her maid... .” 

Braisher put her left hand over the mouthpiece and 
turned to Foyle. 
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‘‘A professor gentleman is being called, sir,’’ she 
whispered. 

He nodded before whispering back : 

“Don’t say anything about me. If Mrs. Foyle 
comes to the phone, ask her what time she expects to 
get back. Understand ? ”’ 

** Yes, sir.” 

The hand was withdrawn from the mouthpiece, 
and the maid resumed her inquiry. 

“Yes, sir. ... Mrs. Foyle’s maid speaking. ... 
She has already left? ... Oh, it was nothing 1m- 
portant, thank you, sir. I just wanted to speak to 
the mistress to know what time I might expect her 
back. . . . Oh, nothing, really, sir. . . . She’s on her 
way now? ... Thank you, sir.’’ The receiver was 
replaced on its hook. 

““It was the Professor, sir. He said that the mistress 
had left the house ten minutes ago, and was coming 
straight home.” 


“I can only repeat, Mr. Foyle,’”’ said Professor 
Koloman Loczy, “‘ that your wife dined with me here 
to-night, that we discussed the future care and treat- 
ment of her brother, who, I am glad to say, is making 
a very satisfactory recovery from his terrible injuries, 
and that I myself saw her into the taxi.” 

Peter restrained his raging impatience. 

“She stated that she was going straight home, 
Professor ?’’ In his guise as the brother-in-law of 
this man’s patient he had to be courteous and make 
no false step. To him, as Peter Foyle, he was speak- 
ing not to Paul Vivanti, but to Koloman Loczy, the 
famous physician. 

“She did. Mrs. Foyle, apparently, was somewhat 
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anxious to meet you after being away from home, 
and I distinctly heard her give the taxi-driver your 
Knightsbridge address.”’ 

“Yet, Professor, it is very strange. Two hours have 
passed and my wife has not been seen.” 

At the thought of what might have happened he 
threw overboard his former caution. 

‘“‘ If anything is wrong I shall hold you responsible ! ” 

The Professor looked his astonishment. 

“‘My dear sir, I cannot be held responsible for a 
lady who, instead of going straight home as she led me 
to believe, evidently went to another destination. .. .” 

Peter turned on his heel. 

““You heard what I said,’ he repeated. 


CHAPTER ADA TOMPKINS HAS 
XXVIII AN ADVENTURE 


For once Tommy Dainsbury, that pet playwright of 
the sophisticated, had written a failure. ‘‘ Wise 
Woman,”’ which report had said he had bet would 
run for over a year with Bianca Yvon in the lead, was 
slumping badly. In fact, some of the more outspoken 
theatrical gossipers were already calling it a “‘ flop.” 

The star of the piece sat in her dressing-room cursing 
the world. Life was not going at all well with 
London’s most tempestuous stage favourite. To use 
a vivid American idiom, she was not “ getting any 
breaks,’’ On the contrary, most of the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune appeared to be directed 
at her. 

The air was thick and sticky in consequence, and 
even that privileged person, ‘“‘ Bertie,’’ her dresser, 
walked carefully, weighing what she said. 

She approached the actress now with a wary eye. 

““ This woman has called again,’’ she said, presenting 
a card. 

Because the greater things of life were wearying her, 
Bianca condescended to regard one of the smaller 
items. She took the card and read : 


ADA TOMPKINS, 
Belvedere Hotel, 
Taviton Street, W.C 
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On the top was scribbled in pencil : 
DO please see me. 


The temperamental are given to strange actions, and 
the famous actress yielded to one of these queer impulses 
now. A privilege which had been refused to the owners 
of many illustrious names that night was vouchsafed 
to this insignificant and unknown Ada Tompkins, 

“* Tell her to come in, ‘ Bertie.’ ”’ 

The dresser looked at her in surprise. 

“You are going to see her ? ”’ 

“Yes, you fool! What is it todo with you, anyway?” 

The fat shoulders were shrugged as their owner 
walked to the door. 

Within a minute a shabbily-dressed woman, who had 
Failure stamped all over her, came into the room. 

She approached the actress unsteadily. 

““ Miss Yvon,”’ she said, “‘ this is very kind of you.” 

The reply was short. 

“TI shall be on again in just three minutes,’’ looking 
at the clock above her dressing-mirror. ‘“‘ Why do 
you keep on pestering me like this? You've called 
three times at my flat, and three times at the theatre. 
What do you want ? ”’ 

For one sickly moment she thought the woman was 
going to faint, for she staggered, and if ‘‘ Bertie’’ had 
not put out a hand, might have fallen. 

It was the dresser who gave the immediate reply. 

‘‘ She wants something to eat and drink,” she said 
In a practical manner. “‘ Shall I aaa 

The actress nodded. 

When they were alone she resumed her questioning. 

*“ Do you want money ? ” she asked. 

*“* No; work.” 
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“Work? What are you?” 

‘* An actress.”’ 

‘‘ Well, what have you done ? ”’ 

‘‘ Films mostly. The last part I had in the West 
End was in ‘ The Pirate’ five years ago.”’ 

Bianca’s moods changed swiftly Already she was 
tired of her whim ; the woman, with her haggard face 
and pleading air, nauseated her. She would have to 
push her out. 

‘“‘T’m not a booking agent,’’ she said. _ 

“T know. ... But you have influence; you can 
get parts for whoever you like. Everybody will do 
anything for you. ... And in the Stay last night 
it said you were so generous ... I thought...” 

“So you came to beg, is that it ? ”’ 

“No, not to beg ; to plead with you to get someone 
to give me a chance. I’m starving ... I haven’t 
had anything to eat for two days. And to-morrow, 
unless I get two pounds from somewhere, I shall be 
thrown out into the street.’’ 

Outside, the call-boy was going his round. 

“Act Three . . .’’ he could be heard shouting. 

“ T’m due on at curtain-rise,’’ said the actress, ‘“‘ Stay 
here and eat the food which my dresser is getting.’’ 

“Thank you, Miss Yvon; thank you... .” 

The actress brushed past the outstretched hand and 
walked towards the door. She would have time to 
meet “‘ Bertie’ and tell the fat fool that she would 
have to get rid of the woman before she returned to 
the dressing-room. 

But the dresser was not to be seen, and so she 
continued on her way to the stage. Well, she would 
send a message by one of the other members of the cast. 

She did so, but when she went back to her dressing- 
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room after the big scene which the dramatist had 
imagined would draw the town, but which, since the 
first night, had never really “‘ got over,” the woman 
was still waiting. She looked in a better state, and 
the two empty plates showed that she had done justice 
to the impromptu meal which “ Bertie ’’ had brought 
in from the restaurant next door to the theatre. 

“TI had to stay, Miss Yvon, even although it meant 
presuming further on your kindness.”’ 

The star did not reply until she had taken a cigarette 
from the silver box on her dressing-table and had lit 
it at the match which the dresser struck. The fact 
that her big scene had comparatively failed brought 
bitterness. An ironical idea flashed into her head. 

“You want a job, Tompkins? ” 

“‘ I would be so grateful, Miss Yvon... . 

“You told me just now you had worked for the films? ’”’ 

“Yes,” eagerly, “‘ quite a lot. But then I had 
an illness, and after that I couldn’t get any smart 
clothes. ...’’ She would have babbled on, but 
Bianca held up her hand. 

“Oh, you needn’t explain. I know all about it 
Well, I think I can get you some work.’’ 

“You can? ’’ The added eagerness was pathetic. 

“Yes.’’ She reached for her purse and took out 
three one-pound notes. All the time that bitter and 
twisted sense of merriment was riding her hard. 

“‘ Here’s three quid,’ she said; ‘‘ two pounds to 
pay your bill and another to carry on with. Now, 
to-morrow afternoon, you go down to this address 
I'll give you—wait, Ill write a note. ‘ Bertie,’ give 
me a pen and some paper.”’ 

She scribbled furiously a few lines, placed the sheet 
in an envelope, and addressed it. 


‘B ) 
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‘** Melbury Lodge,’ Esher,’ she read out, fighting 
hard to keep back the burst of laughter from her 
lips. ‘‘ You go there and ask for M. Rykov—there’s 
his name,”’ pointing to the envelope. 

“Ts he a film director ? ’’ asked the applicant. 

The bubble of laughter was quickly suppressed. 

“Yes. He’s a Pasnovian—over here looking for 
English talent. He will see you, I’m sure. Now get 
off.” She pushed the woman to the door, opened it, 
and banged it after her. 

If Ada Tompkins had not hurried away, she would 
have heard during the next minute shriek after shriek 
of hard, strident laughter. 

‘“‘ What's the joke ?”’ asked ““ Bertie.” 

Bianca Yvon, completely absorbed by the thought 
of what the deputy-chief of the Pasnovian Intelligence 
would say when this shabbily-dressed woman pre- 
sented herself to him for film work, rolled sideways in 
her chair in yet another spasm of revolting mirth. 


The joy of knowing one had moneyin one’s pocket, and 
of going to possible work! Afterthe weary, agonisingly 
empty weeks through which she had recently passed the 
change was so violent that, as she got out of the train 
at Esher station and saw the sun shining through the 
fleecy clouds, Ada Tompkins felt she could have cried. 

To be alone in London—friendless and without 
work—was an experience, of course, which many women 
of her type had to endure for months on end. Un- 
employment in the London theatrical and film worlds 
had reached an unprecedented pitch. It had got to 
the point, indeed, when once-famous stars were be- 
Sleging managers to allow them even to “ walk on” 
in new productions. When men and women who had 
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once been able to demand not only a weekly salary 
of three figures, but their names in electric lights, 
were unable to get the smallest parts, what chance 
had she, a mere super in this tragic army of the 
workless ? Always hazardous, the stage had become 
a synonym for despair. 

Two days before, she had really hoped—for a few 
breathless minutes. Walking along ‘‘ Poverty 
Corner,’’ where Charing Cross Road joins Coventry 
Street, she had overheard a couple of obvious out-of- 
a-shop actors talking. 

‘““ Yes, Fairlie’s casting—but, my God, what’s the 
use ? I went down to his office at Faraday House 
yesterday and you could scarcely get up the stairs. 
Every blasted actor in the world seemed to be there! 
After waiting over three hours I managed to see him. 

‘“* Sorry, old man,’ he said—and seemed really to 
mean it: you know he’s quite a good fellow, Fairlie— 
‘but I’ve got every part filled; as a matter of fact, 
I cast every character weeks before I allowed a word 
about this new farce, ‘‘ Sex O’Clock,” to get out. I 
could do with a “ character ’’ woman to understudy— 
but that won't interest you.’ ”’ 

The listener dawdling outside the window of the 
tobacconist’s shop had heard enough. A few words 
beat themselves into her brain : “‘ Fairlie . . . Faraday 
House . . . new farce .. . ‘Sex O'Clock’ . . . char- 
acter woman for understudy .. .” 

But where was Faraday House? She had to dis- 
cover that first. 

Hesitancy was fatal. She approached the actor 
who, having finished his familiar tale, was now about 
to light a mournful-looking cigarette—the last in his 
possession, apparently. 
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‘‘ Excuse me, please,’’ she said ; and determination 
had taken the place of timidity; ‘“‘can you kindly 
direct me to Faraday House ? ”’ 

The actor took the limp cigarette from his mouth 
and regarded her steadily. She knew that her story 
was plain to read; she knew that he recognised her 
as another member of the tragic brotherhood. 

But he gave her the information. 

‘‘Faraday House? Why, it’s just down the road here, 
on the other side—No. 8. Wantanyonein particular ?”’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Gilbert Fairlie.’’ 

The man turned to his companion and winked. 
Yet his comment was kind enough. 

“Well, good luck, anyway .. .” he said. 


That well-known light comedian, Gilbert Fairlie, 
closed the door of his diminutive office and turned 
with a sigh. 

““ My God, Heritage, this is awful! All those poor 
devils clamouring for an eight-pounds-a-week job— 
with not a chance in the world of any of them getting 
5) ad 

The author of the comedian’s new farce, ‘‘ Sex 
O’Clock,’’ allowed a look of compassion to appear on 
his usually good-tempered face. 

“Writing’s terrible enough,’ he groaned, ‘‘ but 
acting ...! J never imagined it could be as bad 
as this. Let’s get out and have a bit of lunch.” A 
man who tried to avoid as far as possible the un- 
pleasantness of life, he rose and reached for his hat. 

The comedian shrugged his Savile-Row-tailored 
shoulders. 

“ All right,’’ he replied; ‘‘ but don’t stop. That’d 
befatal. Keep righton. Push’em aside, if necessary.” 
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He smelt the flower in his button-hole and braced 
his shoulders again. 

Then cautiously he opened the door. Thenext second 
the body of a woman precipitated itself into the room. 

The playwright, who was nearest, helped her toher feet. 

““ Mr. Fairlie, please ee 

‘“‘This is Mr. Fairlie,’ stated Heritage, turning 
away because he had already seen far too much 
distress that morning, and the anxiety in the woman’s 
face was pitiful to witness. 

She turned impulsively to the actor-manager. 

“Mr. Fairlie, I’m told you want a ‘ character’ 
woman to understudy.”’ 

The light comedian shook his head. 

“* Sorry My God!” he burst out; “if I’ve 
said that once during the past week I’ve said it a 
thousand times! ”’ 

““ Then you have engaged someone ? ”’ 

“Yes, my dear. If I'd had fifty plays to cast .. .” 
He put his hand on the door. 








This had been the last straw. It meant that she had 
gone out into Charing Cross Road again with exactly one 
shilling between her and actual starvation. A week’s 
bill at the Belvedere was owing, and unless she could 
obtain the money somehow she would be without a bed. 

A shilling ! 

But she had to have something: this last refusal 
had sapped what remained of her strength. Turning 
to the left, she found herself a few moments later 
outside a Lyons’ tea-shop, a few doors away from 
the Coliseum. She went in and ordered a cup of tea. 

On the chair next to her was a copy of an evening 
paper evidently left by a previous customer. In 
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order to divert her thoughts she picked up this lunch 
edition and glanced through it. 

In one of the latter pages was an interview with the 
famous actress, Bianca Yvon. What hellish contrasts 
there were in life! Here was this woman, whose 
salary was reported to be at least three hundred 
pounds a week, being given a column of publicity, 
whilst thousands of men and women who deserved 
as much from the public were allowed to starve. . . 
She read on, her lips curling. 

But ten minutes later, feeling rested and somewhat 
comforted, she walked out into the street again, 
determined to break yet another lance with the luck 
that so far had deserted her. 

If that man Shipman, gauche and awkward as he 
was, had not disappeared so mysteriously from the 
hotel on the night he had taken her to the theatre 
she felt she might have made a lasting friend; but 
to her astonishment, the next morning, when she had 
made inquiries about him, the manageresshad brusquely 
told her that the least said about that individual the 
better. Rumours had immediately spread to the effect 
that he was a crook in disguise. She did not believe 
them at the time and had not believed them since. 

That one instance of human fellowship had been 
an Oasis in a desert of loneliness. That man—crook or 
not—had been genuine: he had shown her real 
friendship. Now she was going to a very different 
type of person. What reception would she, a starveling 
of the stage, get from one of its brightest ornaments ? 


But Bianca Yvon had been kind. As she remem- 
bered the interview the night before, she felt her heart 
almost bursting with thankfulness, 


CHAPTER XXIX THE LISTENER 


THE road to “‘ Melbury Lodge ’’ lay across a common 
gay with wild flowers and purple heather. The house 
itself loomed in sight after a walk of twenty minutes. 

Her first impression was that this Pasnovian film 
producer must be well blessed with money to be able 
to live in such a place, for ‘‘ Melbury Lodge ’”’ proved 
to be set down in its own grounds, surrounded from 
passing observation by a high wall and a thick growth 
of trees. 

Approaching the front gates, she noticed a winding 
carriage-drive leading up to the house. On the other 
side of the entrance a man, who might have been a 
private detective, she decided, looked at her curiously. 

““ I’ve come to see M. Rykov,”’ she stated. 

At the words the man increased his stare. 

“What do you want to see him for ? ”’ he asked. 

““T have brought a letter to him.”’’ 

“From whom ? ” 

“Open the gates and I'll tell you,’’ she replied, 
somewhat nettled by this interrogatory. But quickly 
afterwards she was repentant. If this man was look- 
ing for film actors and actresses, it was no wonder 
he had decided to do so at a house in the country. 
The memory of the weary rounds she had made of 
the different agents, whose staircases were always 
crowded with hundreds more people than could ever 
be used, came back to her. 
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The man, after some hesitation, opened the gates 
and she passed through. 

‘‘'Where’s your letter ?—and who’s it from?” he 
demanded. 

‘“* Here it is,” she said, showing it. ‘‘ It’s from Miss 
Bianca Yvon, the famous actress.’”’ She would have 
added more, but the other’s surliness kept her silent. 

The man attempted to snatch it from her hand, 
but she stepped aside : this document was too precious 
to risk losing possession. If her luck turned, it might 
prove a passport to better times. 

“You can read what is here,’’ she said, showing it 
again, ‘‘ but the only person I shall allow to handle 
it is Mr. Rykov.”’ 

The keeper of the gate nodded in a surly manner 
before turning towards the house. 

“I don’t know if he will see you,’”’ he commented. 
“He certainly won’t unless you give me that letter 
to pass on to him.”’ 

She made no reply to this, but followed the speaker 
towards the front door. 


It must have been the reaction to all the nervous 
excitement she had been through recently that caused 
this sudden and alarming fainting sensation, but the 
fit of giddiness was so acute that she had to lean 
against the wall by the side of the book-case to prevent 
herself from falling. 

The next moment she actually did fall—reeling over 
sideways as the portion of the wall against which 
she had been resting noiselessly and unexpectedly 
collapsed. 

Her feelings for the next few seconds were blurred, 
and it was not until she had recovered her wits 
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sufficiently to be able to think more or less clearly that 
the significance of this last happening occurred to her. 
She must have accidentally touched a secret spring in 
the wall. 

Impressions of distrust, vague enough before, now 
became crystallised. She didn’t like this house; she 
hadn’t liked it from the beginning—from the moment 
when that man guarding the entrance had looked at 
her so queerly. His manner had been peculiar—too 
peculiar for anyone behaving honestly. 

And the room into which she had been shown and 
told to wait—perhaps it was her abnormal mental 
state which created the idea, but the place had seemed 
from the moment of entry to hold a stealthy atmos- 
phere. She could not analyse it: she could merely 
““sense ’’’ it, but it had exerted a powerful effect on 
her. It was as though some noxious, unclean presence 
lurked there. That was how she would have de- 
scribed the sensation. It was this second attack on her 
nerves that had caused the fainting sensation perhaps. 

The sudden precipitation into space completed the 
triple assault of terror. What was this house? And 
why had Bianca Yvon sent her there ? 

Before these questions could be answered, however, 
she had to get up. Fortunately she had fallen on toa 
thick carpet, but the shock had been so severe that 
she was prostrated for a few moments. 

She rose unsteadily. Her first thought as she 
looked round was how she could get back to the 
room where she had been told to wait. The man 
Rykov would have been told of the letter of intro- 
duction by this time, and would either send for her 
or go to the room himself. 

It would look strange when he found it empty. 
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She would be suspected. . . . A shiver ran down her 
spine at the reflection: this was not the kind of place 
she would choose in which to remain as a suspected 
character. The memory of the look in the eyes of 
the man who had brought her to the house returned 
to add yet another shock. 

She must get away—out of the house altogether, if 
this were possible without being stopped. There was 
something wrong here—what had been a suspicion 
before now became a certainty. 

She hadn’t had time yet to look round, ‘but now she 
saw she was standing in a short passage which ran 
crosswise to what seemed another corridor twelve feet 
or so away. On the right, midway between where 
she stood and the second passage, was a door standing 
slightly ajar. 

This might lead to the entrance; anyway, she 
couldn’t remain there. Panic had begun to seize her 
as she walked forward. 

She was a yard or so from the door through which 
she intended to pass when she heard a name uttered 
—a name that first made her stop, and then had the 
effect of keeping her rooted to the spot. 

The name was “ Shipman.”’ 

Shipman !—the supposed crook whose mysterious 
disappearance from the Belvedere Hotel had never 
been satisfactorily explained ! 

The name conjured up the recollection of one of 
the happiest nights of her life. The man had been 
commonplace and a little gauche, but his kindness 
had been of the unforgettable sort. Was he in this 
house ? Did he have any connection with the mystery 
which seemed to pervade it ? 

Whilst she stood debating these questions the high- 
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pitched voice, sounding paueaey. with excitement, 
continued : 

““IT am glad you have come, Barcza,’’ it said, “‘ so 
that you can see for yourself and report accordingly 
to Zsolt. This Vishiloff who calls himself Loczy is 
a criminal megalomaniac. He will utterly destroy all 
our plans. I wrote to Zsolt 

Another voice broke in. 

“Yes, yes, Rvkov,’’ it said; “‘ but what about this man 
Shipman? Let usconcentrate on him for themoment.”’ 

*‘ Shipman is not his real name. He is an American 
detective called Martin. He hadnothing todo with us. 
He was over here on some private police matter, when 
Loczy, who is an old enemy of his, apparently, must 
needs run the stupid risk of kidnapping him from a 
Bloomsbury hotel and keeping him a prisoner here.”’ 

The listener put a hand to her breast. By some 
strange, miraculous chance, Fate had placed her in a 
position to be able possibly to help the man who had 
been so decent to her. And she was going to do it, no 
matter what the cost might be. But she must learn 
something more before she could take any action. 

““'What does he intend to do with him ? ”’ 

““Loczy has the most evil mind of any man I have 
ever known. He is keeping Martin here for some 
devilish purpose of hisown .. . And it is dangerous,” 
The voice broke off quickly. “I can’t wait to tell 
you any more now, Barcza ; you must stay here and 
see how things are for yourself.” 

“Where are you going?” 

*“ One of our best agents has sent me a letter recom- 
mending an out-of-work actress whom she thinks I may 
be able to use. She is waiting now ; I must see her.”’ 

There was the sound of a chair being pushed back. 
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Ada Tompkins’s mind, rendered particularly alert by 
the conversation she had just heard, sidled gently to 
the floor, opened her lips and emitted a cry. 

_ A short, flabby-faced man came rushing out of the 
door. He looked at her sprawled figure in amazement. 

“Are you Mr. Rykov?” she asked, scrambling to 
her feet. 

‘““Yes—but whoare you? Whatare you doing here?” 

She giggled stupidly. 

“‘ I’m Miss Tompkins,” she simpered. ‘‘ Miss Bianca 
Yvon gave me a letter for you.”’ , 

“Yes, yes,”’ came the impatient comment; “ but 
you were told to wait. And what are you doing here ?”’ 

“1 don’t know.” 

“You don’t know? Don’t be a fool! ”’ 

“T’ll tell you exactly what happened,” she replied, 
acting with an intensity she had never felt before in 
her life. ‘‘ Whilst I was waiting in that room,’ she 
pointed to the left, ‘‘ I went over to the book-case to 
look at the shelves—I’m very fond of reading ’’—with 
another stupid giggle—‘‘ and then my feet caught in 
something. My hand went out, and the next thing 
] knew I was falling headlong. When I came to a 
moment ago, I found myself here. . . . This is a funny 
house, I must say. It was just as though I’d been 
shot out of a gun.” 

The paunchy-figured man glowered at her. 

“ Ts this the truth you're telling me ? ’’ he demanded. 

Another stupid giggle. 

“Of course! You don’t think I could invent a 
thing like that, do you? What happened ? ”’ 

He hesitated for another moment, and then gave 
her a brusque order. 

*“ Come with me,” he said. 


CHAPTER XXX RYKOV MAKES A DECISION 


DETECTIVE-INSPECTOR ASHFORD rose from his swivel 
office chair to look with professional interest at his 
visitor. 

‘“‘T understand you have some important news for 
the police,” he said, glancing at the paper which a 
subordinate had brought him five minutes before. 

Ada Tompkins nodded. She felt—and knew herself 
to be—a “ sight,’ but that fact did not matter. It 
was her breath she wanted back, and the hurried 
walk through the many corridors had temporarily 
robbed her of that. 

The dectective-inspector noticed her distress. 

“ Sit down and take your time,”’ he said pleasantly. 
(Ashford was known affectionately, if sometimes 
derisively, as ‘‘ Papa”’ at Scotland Yard.) 

He waited patiently until the caller’s face had lost 
its somehwat alarming pallor. 

“ Now, right from the beginning,” he encouraged, 
drawing a writing-pad and pencil towards him. 
““ Name ? ”’ 

‘“* Ada Tompkins,” 

“‘ Any business or profession ? ”’ 

“* I’m supposed to be an actress.” 

“Oh.”’ He looked up from his writing. Experience 
in the police courts had taught him how many women 
of extremely questionable character described them- 
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selves as ‘‘ actress’? when charged with indictable 
offences. 

“ As a matter of fact, I’m a hopeless failure,’’ he 
heard his visitor say bitterly. “‘ But that doesn’t 
matter. I’ve come to tell you that a man who is in 
grave danger must be rescued at once.” 

The Detective-Inspector’s eyebrows rose higher. 

‘* Rescued—from where ? ”’ 

‘From a house at Esher known as ‘ Melbury 
Lodge.’ ”’ , 

‘‘ Who lives in this place, first of all ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Someone called Rykov.”’ 

‘“ Rykov.”” He brooded over the name. ‘“ And 
who’s this other man you say is in danger ? ”’ 

“‘ He’s an American detective called Martin. 

The listener’s manner underwent an abrupt change. 
He had been merely politely interested before, but 
now he showed himself to be deeply concerned. 

“ Martin? ’’ he repeated. ‘Do you mean Mr. 
John D. Martin ? ”’ 

‘* IT don’t know what his Christian names are,’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘ All I heard was that he’s an American 
detective—and that he is in terrible danger.”’ 

Detective-Inspector Ashford pushed aside his writing- 
pad and leaned forward in his chair. 

“Don’t miss out a single word,” he said; “let 
me hear everything you know.”’ 

His manner was so impressive that she knew her 
story would now receive the attention it deserved. 
She proceeded to narrate something of her recent life, 
how she had met a man who called himself ‘‘ Samuel 
Shipman” at the shabby Bloomsbury hotel which 
was her home, how this man had taken pity on her 
loneliness and had given her an evening’s entertainment 
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—and how he had unexpectedly and mysteriously 
disappeared from the place without saying a word 
to anyone. 

“* ‘When I inquired about Mr. Shipman the following 
morning I was told by the manageress that he was a 
bad character, and that the least said about him the 
better. From this I was left to draw my own con- 
clusions, but it was impossible for me to credit that 
he was a criminal. Of course, I didn’t know that he 
Was appearing there in disguise—I don’t know it 
now, except that after hearing what I did at ‘ Melbury 
Lodge’ my common sense tells me that that must 
have been the case.”’ 

“It’s quite possible,”” commented the Scotland 
Yard official. ‘‘ And now will you kindly explain the 
reason you went to ‘ Melbury Lodge’ ? ”’ 

“IT was in despair. I hadn’t been able to obtain 
any work for several weeks, and I was down to my 
last shilling. Reading an article in the Stay about 
the alleged generosity of the famous actress, Bianca 
Yvon e 

““Oh, yes?’”’ A puzzling smile lurked round the 
mouth of the listener. ‘‘ But pardon my interrup- 
tion, Miss Tompkins ; please proceed.”’ 

“ I went to see Miss Yvon last night and begged her 
to help in getting me some work. She was more kind 
than I could have hoped for—or so it seemed at the 
time—and after giving me three pounds to tide over 
my present difficulties (I should explain, perhaps, 
that 1 owed a week’s bill at the Belvedere hotel), she 
scribbled me a note to a man she called Rykov and 
who lived at ‘“‘ Melbury Lodge,’ Esher. She told me 
this was a Pasnovian film producer, who was over in 
this country looking for suitable talent.” 
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‘* Didn’t this story strike you as being rather far- 
fetched ? ” 

‘“‘It might have done had I been in my normal 
senses, but I was in the condition to snatch at any 
straw.” 

‘*T understand.”’ 

‘‘I went to the house this afternoon, and after a 
little difficulty—there was a man standing by the gates, 
and he was very suspicious before he would let me 
through—I was taken in and told to wait in one of 
the rooms.’ 

The speaker proceeded to describe her subsequent 
experiences up to the point of being confronted by 
the man she had come to see. 

‘You're quite sure you heard those words dis- 
tinctly ? ’’ asked the inspector. 

“Positive. I don’t want you to think that my 
imagination was working over-time; every syllable 
came to me as clearly as if I’d been actually in the 
room.”’ 

‘“‘ Did this man Rykov show any suspicion of you ? ” 

‘Do you mean, did he give any indication that he 
thought I might have been listening ? ”’ 

“Yes.” 

“I was unable to tell whether he believed my story 
or not. Of course, the note from Bianca Yvon— 
whom, apparently, he knew very well—must have 
helped.”’ 

“No doubt. And you were allowed to get away ?”’ 

“Yes. He merely said that if he could give me any 
work he would write to me at the Belvedere hotel.”’ 

“Well,” concluded the Scotland Yard official, 
“it’s a very curious story, Miss Tompkins, and in the 
ordinary way I don’t know that I should have been 
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inclined to credit it. But, as it happens, Mr. Martin 
is a very great friend of mine—that is, of course, 
assuming that your Mr. Martin and mine are the same 
person.” 

‘‘Oh, they must be,” she insisted; ‘‘ surely there 
can’t be two American detectives called Martin in 
London at the same time ? ”’ 

Ashford rose. 

‘“‘ You’re going to do something ? ”’ she implored. 

“Of course. And at once. Don’t you worry, Miss 
Tompkins, I'll see to what’s necessary.”’ Half-way to 
the door he stopped. ‘‘ And now, what about your- 
self?” 

‘* Oh, I don’t matter.”’ 

‘You matter a great deal. If it hadn’t been for 
you, my friend Martin might have completely dis- 
appeared. You're without money, you say ? ”’ 

“I can't allow you to help me.”’ 

““ Papa ’”’ Ashford became very paternal. 

** But you must, my dear girl,’ he said; “ I’ve got 
daughters of my own. Here, wait a minute; I've 
just thought of something.’”’” He went back to his 
desk and wrote rapidly for a few minutes. 

‘““As it happens,’ he said, ‘‘I know Desmond 
Garrity - 

‘“ The film producer ? ”’ she asked eagerly. 

“The same. Policemen sometimes have a wide 
list of acquaintances. Now, this is a note to Garrity 
asking him if he can’t give you some work. And here,” 
taking his hand out of his coat pocket, ‘‘ is something 
to help you over for the time being. You can pay me 
back when you’re having better luck.”’ 

Ada Tompkins looked at the five pound note and 
burst into tears. 
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She was still crying when Ashford spoke again. 

‘“‘T want to give you a little advice, Miss Tompkins,’’ 
he said ; ‘‘ after paying your bill I should find another 
place to stop at.”’ 

‘“‘ Why ? ”’ she asked, looking up. 

‘J don’t want to alarm you unduly, but this im- 
prisonment of Mr. Martin may be only part of a big 
criminal plot,’’ he said; “‘ and ‘ 

“You think I shall be watched ? ”’ 

““Yes—by one of our own men,” he wound up. 
“ Now, don’t worry ; you'll be all right.” : 

He walked with her to the door and gave her 
shoulder a reassuring pat as she stepped out into the 
corridor. 





‘“‘ Detective-Inspector Ashford to see you, Sir 
Herbert.” 

The chief of Y.1 threw away the end of the cigar he 
had been smoking and turned expectantly towards 
the door. In the usual order of things he hated in- 
terruptions, especially when he was about to leave for 
home, but to-day his thoughts had been of such a 
disturbing nature that he welcomed almost any 
diversion. Moreover, Ashford was one of the few 
Scotland Yard men for whom he felt a genuine liking. 

“Well, Ashford, what’s on your mind ? ”’ he inquired 
when the burly figure of the detective - inspector 
showed itself. 

The caller seated himself before replying. A de- 
liberate man, he carefully lit the cigar offered him 
before he attempted to speak. And then his first 
sentence took the form of a question. 

““ Have you seen John D. Martin lately, Sir Her- 
bert ? ”’ he asked. 
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Mandeville, who had been drumming his finger-tips 
on the arms of his chair—an unconscious mannerism 
when mentally perturbed—stopped the irritating 
practice. 

‘““Come to think of it, I haven’t,’”’ he replied: 
‘but, then, I’ve had my mind full of other things. 
Why do you ask, Ashford ? ”’ 

““ Because I’ve just been listening to a very re- 
markable story,’ was the answer; “I shouldn’t have 
come over here, bothering you, Sir Herbert, if I hadn’t 
known that you, like myself, happened to be a friend 
of Martin. Can you spare five minutes ? ”’ 

“Ten if necessary.”’ 

“ Then listen to this.” 

When he had come to the end of his tale the in- 
spector pulled at his cigar before proceeding: ‘‘ Now, 
I had a second reason for coming over to Y.1, Sir 
Herbert, and it was an official one. Much as I should 
like to send a squad of men down to Esher, this is a 
political matter, and therefore comes under your 
department.”’ 

**So you know who this man Rykov is, Ashford ? ”’ 

“I’ve found out that he’s connected with the 
Pasnovian espionage—but what I can’t understand is 
the reference to Koloman Loczy. That’s the famous 
doctor fellow, isn’t it? What can he be doing with 
that crowd? Of course, the Tompkins woman may 
have been mistaken.”’ 

Sir Herbert did not show his hand. 

““ Quite possibly,’’ he said; ‘‘ these foreign names 
are easily mispronounced. But to come back to 
Martin : something will have to be done, of course.”’ 

“The place must be raided. And no time lost 
either. Can I leave it to you, Sir Herbert ? ”’ 
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‘‘ Yes—but I happen to be rather short-handed at 
the moment. Have you, say, half a dozen men 
whose common-sense and discretion you can rely 
on?” 

The caller rose with a smile. 

‘** T’ll send them over to you within ten minutes,’ he 
said. 


The envoy from Pasnovia frowned heavily. 

‘‘ This is very serious, as you say, Rykov: the man 
is mad; something must be done... I will cable 
to Zsolt immediately.”’ 

Rykov smashed his hand down on the table. 

‘He is such a megalomaniac that I doubt if he 
would obey even Kurtin Zsolt,” he said. 

And then the telephone rang. 

Rykov stretched out a hand and took off the re- 
ceiver. Barcza watched his flabby features turn a 
dirty white. Every now and then he asked a question 
of the person at the other end. 

“That was one of my men,” he explained when the 
talk had concluded; ‘‘ he followed that woman who 
came here this afternoon to Scotland Yard. There 
may be a visit from them.” 

“The police!’ ejaculated Barcza; ‘‘they are 
coming ce 

“We have nothing to fear—but we must get rid 
of Detective Martin. He must not be found here.” 

“You would rad 

“No; merely release him,” was the reply. 








CHAPTER XXXI THE PLOT 


As she heard the door open Sylvia told herself not to 
be afraid. Peter must have realised by this time 
what had happened, and he would be working to 
effect her escape. The one thing she must not do 
was to lose her nerve. That would be fatal. If she 
kept her courage high Vivanti would still be foiled in 
this grandiose scheme of revenge. 

The trouble was that she did not know where she 
had been taken. And Koloman Loczy would have 
such a perfect alibi that But her reflections 
were broken into by the voice of her captor, who had 
entered unnoticed. 

‘‘T have come,” said the man she now knew as Paul 
Vivanti, ‘‘ to inquire if you wish for any further little 
comforts. You see,’’ he went on quickly, “‘ it will be 
necessary for me to keep you here for a few days 
longer—only a few, Iassure you. At the end of that 
time, what I have planned will be accomplished, and 
then you and I will leave England never to return.”’ 

She kept silent, much as she wished to fling a taunt 
into his face, and this dread enemy continued : 

“‘ So well have I perfected my organisation, and so 
assured am I that no outside force will be able to get 
you away from here,’’ he proceeded, “‘ that I see no 
reason why I should not tell you what 1s going to 
happen to this country of yours. 

“You will remember that I was forced to fly from 
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England a few years back—immediately after the 
‘regrettable Dipper’s Dyke affair—but during the whole 
time I have been abroad I have nurtured one idea. 
That was to return and reap my revenge upon the 
England which had outlawed me. _ The time for this 
fulfilment is now rapidly approaching.”’ 

He stopped, as though allowing her the opportunity 
to make some comment, but Sylvia, who knew that 
there was a deep substratum of fact in this megalo- 
manical boasting, was too intent on possible further 
disclosures to speak herself. 

‘*‘ For five years,’’ went on the other, ‘‘ I have been 
utilising what little leisure I have been able to obtain 
from my medical research work in evolving an entirely 
new poison. It is what the English newspapers have 
already melodramatically described as ‘ The Green 
Horror.’ It is swift, relentless, and infallible. I have 
made it act in many ways; it is so potent, indeed, 
that a mere touch on the flesh will kill an ordinary 
healthy person. 

“But it is not with the individual that I am now 
concerned: it is with the masses of this country. I 
have already warned the Prime Minister that a catas- 
trophe utterly beyond his comprehension is shortly 
to descend upon the country.’’ He paused momen- 
tarily before adding: ‘‘ What do you imagine, my 
dear Sylvia, would be the result if large quantities of 
this poison were placed in all the reservoirs feeding 
the great cities of England ? ”’ 

Determined as she was to keep herself controlled, 
the expression in the man’s face as he conjured up 
this vision of horror was too much for her. Sylvia 
shrank back with a muffled cry. 

“You can see it yourself; you have sufficient 
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imagination to picture millions of the population lying 
dead in their homes. . . . And what will the doctors 
be able to do? Nothing! Death will not only come 
quickly, but there will be no known treatment.” 

She looked round. An idea had been born in her 
mind, 

“No,” he said, interpreting her glance; ‘I could 
not allow you to leave me now. Besides, you would 
have some difficulty, I think, in finding your way out 
of here. These are the underground rooms built by an 
eccentric predecessor of mine. Have you ever heard 
of the Baron de Clodt ? No? But I forgot: he was 
before your time. Let me explain then, my dear 
Sylvia, that de Clodt was a French millionaire who had 
an obsession for meddling in medical research. Ina 
way he had certain gifts, but his methods of treat- 
ment were—well, somewhat peculiar. However, being 
so wealthy, he was able to satisfy the whim of taking 
the finest house in Harley Street—this very building. 
Buying all the property that lay at the back, he spent 
a fortune on enlarging the house. But these rooms he 
added were all put underground ; I have already ex- 
plained that M. le Baron de Clodt had singular views. 
It was in these same subterranean chambers that he 
carried on the practices which, when brought to the 
ears of the authorities, were instrumental in bringing 
about his exposure and expulsion from this puritani- 
cally-governed country of yours. You see, ina manner, 
de Clodt had something in common with me.” 

At last she was forced to speak. 

‘“‘ And this is where we are at present ? ’’ she asked. 

He nodded. 

“But you must not think that because you are 
within a mere stone’s throw of the busy Marylebone 
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Road you will be able to get away. No, my dear. 
Hadn’t you better sit down?” he asked, with 
a quick change of tone. 

But the idea, wild as it had seemed in the first place, 
had now gained such mastery in her mind that it had 
to find expression in action. She sprang forward... . 

Too late he endeavoured to step back; but so 
unexpected had been the attack that her strong young 
arms closed about his body before he could get away. 

Slowly but surely she gained the mastery. 

‘* Listen, Vivanti,’’ she said in a low, tense voice ; 
“you have made another mistake. You came to 
taunt a supposed defenceless girl. You didn’t know, 
perhaps, that I have been taking jiu-jitsu lessons from 
one of the most skilful tutors in London? Your 
knowledge of human anatomy will already have told 
you that there is one nerve in the body which, to a 
jiu-jitsu adept, means death. .. .” 

A yelp of agonising pain rang out. He endeavoured 
to tear his shoulder away, but the thumb of the girl 
bored in without mercy. 

“Stop !’’ he shrieked, apparently at the last gasp; 
“you shall get away! I promise it! ”’ 

She could have killed him—a little more pressure 
on that same nerve, and he would have fallen dead 
at her feet. But, with that terrified cry ringing in her 
ears, she allowed him to slither out of her grasp. 

And as she stepped back hands seized her throat 
so ruthlessly that all power went from her. 

“You shall apologise for this outrage,’ she heard 
Vivanti say chokily; “‘ you shall apologise—very 
handsomely.” 


CHAPTER XXXII MARTIN GETS BUSY 


MARTIN groaned. When was this purgatory to end? 
When would something happen ? 

But that was just like the human fiend into whose 
hands he had fallen. Vivanti delighted to play with 
his victims cat and mouse fashion. The fact that he 
was still alive couldn’t give him any hope; he would 
be got rid of directly it suited Vivanti’s purpose. 

If he could only kill time by doing something; 
as it was, every hour seemed an eternity. 

And he was in semi-darkness all the while; ever 
since he had found himself in this place he had not been 
able to distinguish day from night. After the attack 
which the supposed Scotland Yard men (that had been 
a neat trick) had made on him in the upstairs room of 
that Bloomsbury hotel to which he had gone as 
“Samuel Shipman” of Middlesbrough, everything, 
apart from his actual clothes, had been taken from him 
—money and watch had both vanished. 

This prison, with its bare stone floor and walls, 
must be somewhere below the ground level, for, other- 
wise, why was the light always so bad? In the 
centre of the roof—too high for him to reach—was what 
he believed to be a ventilator of some sort. This 
must supply both air and illumination, for he could see 
no sign of any other ingress. 

Now and then he fancied he could hear people 
walking overhead, but that was the only sign of life 
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apart from the men who threw food at him twice a 
day. 

He turned quickly as the door of the cell now 
opened. Three men, all wearing face-masks, entered. 
The leading figure carried a revolver. 

He prepared for an attack, but the first words held 
him spell-bound. 

‘‘ We have come to release you, Martin; so it will 
be advisable for you not to cause us any trouble.”’ 

The American detective fought down the inclination 
to laugh. What fresh grim jest could this be ?—be- 
cause, of course, it simply couldn’t be true: Vivanti 
didn’t act that way. 

“And after I’m released, what’s going to happen 
then ? ”’ he inquired. 

“If you’re a wise man you'll forget all about this 
place and return to America,’ was the reply. 

He pretended to agree. 

“Well, from what I can see, Chicago is a damned 
sight safer place than London just about now. How 
soon do I go from here ? ”’ 

“Immediately. But it will be necessary for you 
to have a bandage placed over your eyes first—you 
needn't be afraid,’’ was the quickly added comment ; 
“if we had wanted to kill you, we’d have done so 
when we first came in. Now, going to promise to be 
sensible ? ”’ 

“Of course.’ Martin knew that, strange as was 
the behaviour of the speaker in the circumstances, the 
man was sincere. ‘‘ Where’s your bandage? ”’ he joked. 


Two hours later a very bewildered American detec- 
tive found himself set down by the side of a country 
road which, when he removed the bandage from his 
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eyes, might have belonged, so far as he knew, to any 
part of the British Isles. 

But one unassailable and incontestable fact re 
mained: he was a free man again ! 

Free to take on Round Two with Paul Vivanti— | 
wherever that devil might be found ! 

After waiting for about three minutes he espied a, 
farm labourer lumbering down the road. 

The latter scratched his head when accosted. 

“Lunnon?’”’ he repeated; ‘why, Lunnon must 
be a good many miles away, mister—fifty if it be one. 
I dunno which way it do lie, but ’arf a mile down the 
road isa post office, and Missus Pearce there u'll tell ’e.” 

Fifty miles from London—and with Paul Vivanti 
at large! At the thought Martin broke into a quick 
walk. | 

The postmistress of what turned out to be the 
small village of Andley proved to have considerably 
more intelligence than the farm labourer. | 

“Why, what nonsense! ’’ she said; ‘it isn’t more | 
than forty miles to London—and you can get there. 
in a couple of hours, easy. Now, you listen to me, | 
sir: if you go down the road and ’’—glancing at the 
clock on the wall—‘ get the train which leaves in 
five minutes for Bewchester Junction, you should 
catch the express to King’s Cross.”’ | 

Without waiting to obtain the food and drink which | 
he urgently needed, Martin followed his instructions | 
so implicitly that he was able to connect with both 
trains, and within a couple of hours, as his informant 
had prophesied, he was standing on the platform of 
King’s Cross Station. : 

A hurried sandwich and a cup of coffee at the buffet | 
sufficed him, and then, jumping into a taxi, he gave 
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the address of Sir Herbert Mandeville’s house. It 
would be too late for Sir Herbert to be at his office; 
a look at his watch (his personal belongings had been 
returned to him on his release) had told him that it 
was past Seven. 

Arrived at his destination, he drew blank. 

The secretary of the chief of Y.1 stared at the 
visitor in amazement. 

“Yes, I know,” replied Martin; ‘‘ I look like some- 
thing salvaged from the Ark. But I’m Martin from 
New York all right, and don’t you have any further 
doubts about it. You see, young man, I've recently 
been going about calling myself ‘Samuel Shipman,’ 
a Middlesbrough ship-broker, and He cut the 
narrative short. Time pressed. Besides, it was only 
to Mandeville and Peter Foyle that he intended to 
tell the whole story. 

“Where is Sir Herbert ? ’’ he inquired. 

‘IT am sorry, Mr. Martin,’’ returned the secretary, 
“ but even I don't know where Sir Herbert has gone. 
He’s been greatly worried lately about his nephew.” 

“Why, what's happened to Mr. Foyle ? ”’ 

“None of us know, sir; he’s disappeared—and 
that’s all there is to it.” 

“ And now Sir Herbert has vanished ? ”’ 

“Yes. He left the office early this morning saying 
he would be away for the day, and that he didn’t know 
when he would be back. I wish I could tell you, Mr. 
Martin, because he’s been anxious about you, too.” 

The American detective smiled. 

“Well, I’m all right, as you can see,’’ he replied. 
‘’ By the way, while I’m here, you might ring up Mr. 
Peter Foyle’s flat. There’s just the off-chance of his 
being there now.” 
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“Tl do it with pleasure, but ’’ The secretary, 
shaking his head, did not give much encouragement. 

Within a couple of minutes he was back in the 
room, his demeanour more gloomy than before. 

““As I was afraid,’’ he said; ‘‘ the maid reports 
that Mr. Foyle is still away.”’ 

After giving the secretary the information that he 
could be found at the Savoy Hotel—no more shabby 
Bloomsbury hostelries for him—the detective left. 

He did not hesitate long upon the pavement. There 
was one person in London who could supply the key 
to a great deal of the mystery—and he was going to 
see her. 

A quick glance through the London telephone 
directory inside a street call office gave him the 
required address. 

The taxi-driver set him down at a mews behind 
Curzon Street. 

The maid who answered his ring stared insolently. 

“You certainly cannot see Miss Yvon; she’s just 
about to leave for the theatre.”’ 

‘““ Nevertheless, I am going to see her,’’ he responded, 
and, putting his foot inside the door, brushed past the 
affronted female. 

“Who's that ? ”’ called a voice. 

“You'll soon see, Miss Yvon!’’ And opening the 
door from behind which the query had come, he 
stepped into an exotically-furnished sitting-room. 

The actress was dressed for the street. 

“My name is Martin. I’m a detective officer from 
New York City.”’ 

““ Indeed ? ”’ 

He ignored the scornful comment. 

“Yes. And I think, Miss Yvon, you and I have 
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met before. In somewhat peculiar circumstances. 
Perhaps you remember a certain block of flats in 
Baker Street ? Rather a good trick you played off 
on me that night. And now I want something in 
return.” 

The actress’s glance travelled over his shoulder. 
Her maid was standing in the doorway. With a hand 
that shook a little she motioned the woman to leave. 

‘It’s all right, Stanton ; I know this gentleman.”’ 

Martin chuckled. , 

‘TI thought you’d be sensible, my dear,” he said ; 
“because, if you’re not, let me tell you hell’s bells 
are going to start playing—and it won't be a pretty 
tune for you to hear. I suppose I can sit down? ”’ 

“Do.”’ She was recovering her aplomb. 

In a chair that creaked beneath his weight, Martin 
studied his hostess. The type was not an unusual 
one; he had met several women of this class in his 
native New York. 

“I’m not going to waste any words, because time 
is very precious,” he started. ‘‘ I’ve come to you 
because you are the one person in this city who can 
put me wise to certain things which are happening. 

‘In order to make myself clear, I will tell you a 
little story. I came over here from New York a short 
while ago to get on the track of certain criminals. 
To my surprise, I found that one of these men was 
linked up with the Pasnovian spy system in this 
country, with which,” looking her straight in the 
eyes, “‘I shouldn’t be a bit surprised if you weren't 
connected.” 

“And why should you think that ? ”’ 

““T have plenty of evidence. And some friends of 
mine in the British Intelligence Service can supply 
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any missing links.” His bluff was proving successful ; 
he had aimed an arrow at a venture, and it had appar- 
ently found its billet. The girl’s increasing pallor told 
him this. 

“ The other night, when I was following out a certain 
line of inquiry connected with the affair which has 
brought me over to London, what do you think hap- 
pened ? Why, the king-pin of the Pasnovian spy 
system here had me kidnapped and taken to a house 
at Esher. ... You know that place, my dear? 
Come along,” with brutal directness ; ‘‘ come clean, 
or it will be the worse for you. I can have you jailed 
to-night as an associate of Saul Arnst, and don’t you 
forget it.”’ He was pretty safe in this bluff: the 
look in her eyes was evidence of that. 

Bianca turned her face away. Although he did 
not know it, John D. Martin had timed his visit most 
opportunely. In a locked drawer in the bureau to 
the left of the window was a coded letter which, when 
the actress had read it for the first time an hour before, 
had sent her into a transport of rage. The effrontery 
of the man to threaten her! When all the time he 
was the rankest impostor ! 

She looked again at her visitor, mentally summing 
him up. If she came clean, as he had called it, would 
he play the game with her ? 

In any case, she was deathly sick of the whole 
wretched business now ; she had been a fool to meddle 
with such a gang. 


CHAPTER BIANCA ‘S‘COMES 
XX XIII CLEAN’’ 


Yes, a fool! She realised it vividly now. And it 
made her not only feel sick, but afraid—terribly 
afraid. She might hate this man who called himself 
Koloman Loczy, but from the first time she had faced 
him, his eyes had held her soul in bondage. From the 
beginning the two had been bound to clash, and now, 
it seemed, the end was in sight. Reading between 
the lines of that coded letter, she had been able to 
detect a threat which might mean death. 

“* Suppose I ‘ come clean,’ as you put it,”’ she replied ; 
“what then ? ”’ 

*“IT can promise that nothing will happen to you.”’ 

“Ts that genuine ? ”’ 

“Perfectly. I have sufficient influence with the 
people in authority here to guarantee what I say.’’ 

She rose from her seat and paced the floor. 

“Very well; I will tell you,’’ she announced at 
last. 

Martin sat forward, excitement in his face. 

“It’s quite true,’’ started the actress, ‘‘ that I am 
connected with the Pasnovian espionage system in 
this country. If you ask me why I joined that rotten 
crowd, I can only tell you that I did it out of a sense 
of bravado. I wanted excitement, and a friend of 
mine—never mind the name—who was already mixed 
up with the gang, promised me all sorts of thrills. 
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You think that sounds like a schoolgirl’s excuse, per- 
haps? Well,’ with a shrug of the beautiful shoulders, 
“I don’t expect a man like you to be able to look 
into a girl’s mind. Anyway,” breaking off sharply, 
“it’s the truth. 

‘“‘ Once in, I found it very difficult to get out—not 
that, to be perfectly frank, I had any great wish to 
quit until this moment. But now they are threatening 
me.”’ 

‘“ Who—that king-pin fellow ? ”’ 

“Yes. Just before you came, I was reading a letter 
from him, and it was not—very pleasant.” 

She sat down again and rested her face on the palm 
of her hand. 

“ But if he thinks he can get away with that sort 
of thing with me, he’s mistaken. Listen, Mr. Detec- 
tive: that man—Koloman Loczy he calls himself—is 
three parts a madman. You wonder how I know 
that ? I will tell you. He’s got some scheme nearly 
bursting his brain about bringing this country to its 
knees. . . . I can’t give you details because I don’t 
know them myself. He didn’t trust me with them. 
... But he gave them to others, and unless he’s 
arrested pretty soon there may be the devil to pay.”’ 

‘‘ The man Saul Arnst was in the crowd, wasn’t 
he ?”’ 

““ Yes ; but he got clear before his place was raided— 
I haven’t heard how. Arnst and I used to work to- 
gether—but he nearly made me sick; he was such a 
measly little worm ! ”’ 

“Ts that all you can tell me? ”’ 

““ No—not quite. Something goes on, I believe, at 
Koloman Loczy’s house at 1001, Harley Street. That’s 
his London head-quarters. His cquntry house,” with 
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a wry smile, ‘“‘is at Esher. That’s where his spies 
always meet.”’ 

The detective stood up. His mind was now working 
with a clearness that alarmed him. too1, Harley 
Street. . . . He would remember that. 

‘“‘ Thank you, Miss Yvon,” he said, and held out his 
hand. This girl was a reckless fool, playing ducks 
and drakes with her life, but at least during the last 
few minutes she had been sincere. He was convinced 
of that. , 

‘“‘ Good-bye, Mr. Detective.”” She had returned to 
her former indifferent manner. ‘‘ My God!”’ she sud- 
denly exclaimed, looking at the clock on the mantel- 
piece, “‘ I’m ten minutes late for the theatre. Go 
away, won't you!” 

As he put his hand on the door, she blew him a 
mocking kiss. 

Martin did not waste much time once he was in 
the street. The first taxi that passed was hailed. 

A trimly-dressed maid, whose eyes showed signs of 
recent weeping, gave him the information that both 
Mr. and Mrs. Foyle were away. 

“Who are you, sir ? ”’ she asked. 

“A friend of both,’ he replied. ‘“‘My name’s 
Martin.”’ 

“Not Mr. Martin of New York? I’ve heard the 
mistress speak of you, sir.”’ 

“I’m the same Mr. Martin. Why?” 

“ Oh, will you come in for a minute, sir? I’m that 
worried I don’t know what to do. Perhaps I should 
go to the police = 

At the word, Martin took the girl’s arm and led her 
into the sitting-room. 

“‘ Now, what’s troubling you ? ”’ he asked. 
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“It’s the mistress, sir. Mrs. Foyle’s been missing 
for two days. And Mr. Foyle’s away, too. But, then, 
he can look after himself.’’ 

The detective seized on the vital fact. 

“Your mistress has been missing for two days? 
‘What’s the last you heard of her ? ” 

“ She went to dine with Professor Koloman Loczy 
at 1001, Harley Street, two nights ago, sir, and has 
not returned yet. The Professor told me over the 
telephone that he had seen her himself into the 
taxi...” 

Martin did not wait for more. Here was evidence 
piled on evidence. It was plain to him what had 
happened: Koloman Loczy, alias Paul Vivanti, was 
holding his former enemy as a prisoner. Perhaps a 
hostage in case of his own capture. 


CHAPTER EXCITEMENT IT 
XXXIV HARLEY STREEN 


THERE was this about it: Martin did not like the man’s 
face, so that he had every excuse, in his own phrase, 
to ‘‘ sock itin the jaw ”’ when the fellow became insolent. 

““T want to see your master,’’ he said peremptorily. 

The butler—for so the detective presumed him to 
be—rallied himself, composed his features into more 
or less their usual order, and gave a slight bow. 

““T much regret,’’ he said, with a marked foreign 
accent, ‘‘ that the Professor is not in,’”’ adding somewhat 
reluctantly the formal “ saire.”’ 

“That’s all the better,’ was the prompt reply. 
“Look here, you gink! there’s a lady in this house 
somewhere, and I’ve come to fetch her away. Her 
name is Mrs. Peter Foyle, and she happens to be a 
very particular friend of mine—do you get that ? ”’ 

“What you say is not understandable ’’—and the 
speaker’s face underwent further contortions—“ for 
this is the house of a famous medical man ; my master, 
Professor Koloman Loczy. . . . He does not imprison 
his patients.’”’” A snap of the fingers. ‘‘ Permit me, 
Saire, to tell you you are mistaken.”’ 

“Mistaken, nothing! Listen here: I’ve told you 
once; I shan’t tell you again. Produce Mrs. Foyle, 
orit’ll be the worse for you. I’man American detective 
and I have friends at Scotland Yard. Between us we'll 
raise merry hell. I haven’t got your record yet, but 
I have no possible doubt but that some of the police 
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chiefs of Europe will be able to place you when the 
time comes,” 

“You are pleased to make a joke, saire—a bad 
joke. I know nothing of the police. I am the butler 
to Professor Koloman Loczy.”’ 

“Oh, yes, no doubt. Well, I’m not here to waste 
any more time. I’m going to search this place from 
top to bottom. Get that—and get it now! If Mrs. 
Foyle is here—as I fully expect—vwell, it won’t be so 
good for you. Now lead on, and don’t miss a room.” 

As the search proceeded with notable want of 
success, Martin’s choler rose to such an extent that 
he could cheerfully have choked his guide. On the 
surface there was not the least thing suspicious—except 
the face of his conductor. Come to think of it, he had 
merely a notorious woman’s word as proof, but—well, 
if he’d made a bloomer, it wouldn’t be the first .. . 

Still, when the whole house had been gone through 
it was the self-satisfied smirk on the face of the butler 
that made him feel he was correct in hishunch. Some- 
thing was wrong here. 

“Any cellars ? ” 

‘‘ The usual number in an English household, saire.”’ 

““Umph! Well, we’ll have a look at them. And,” 
wagging his finger in the man’s face, “‘ this is where you 
watch your step very carefully, son; one false move 
and I'll croak you. It would give me considerable 
pleasure to do it, too. . . . Now, lead on once more.” 

The finest detective in the world, even supposing 
that he is on his guard, cannot distinguish between a 
flag-stone which is secure and one which, upon the 
slightest pressure, gives way. ... As he fell into 
space Martin heard the ribald laughter of the foreign 
servant ringing in his ears. 
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Back at the small flat which was the talk of sophisti- 
cated London, Bianca Yvon plucked at her lip with 
a manicured finger, and thought deeply. 

But this would not do. She was already a quarter 
of an hour late for the theatre and, flop as the piece 
was, She had her job to do. 

She walked quickly to the door and flung it open. 

‘Stanton !’’ And then she stopped, a premoni- 
tion that something was wrong—very wrong—raking 
her mind. 

The maid, in her neat evening uniform, was sucking 
a finger. 

‘“‘What’s the matter, Stanton?” she asked, and 
even to herself the words sounded faint. 

‘‘ A special messenger just brought these roses for 
you, miss. . . . I scratched ’’ That was all; the 
speaker suddenly crumpled and fell in a sprawling 
heap to the floor. 

“Stanton !”’ 

No reply came. 

‘Stanton, speak to me! ”’ 

There was still no response. That silence was 
sinister—but more sinister still was the fact that 
already the maid’s face was changing colour! A 
green tinge was creeping into it... . 








Fear had now given way to rage. So that had been 
her plotted end: her mouth was to be silenced by poison ! 
A bouquet of roses just as she was about to leave for 
thetheatre. . . . Subtle! Inher usual hurry she would 
probably have taken them into the car with her. 
During the drive there would have been plenty of time 
for her to have toyed with them. . . . Poor Stanton! 

Gone now was any thought of the theatre. She 
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went back into the sitting-room ‘and pulled out a 
drawer in the bureau. A revolver with an ivory handle 
was placed in herhandbag. Then, into the street. ... 
The luxury car was waiting. Her chauffeur jumped 
from his seat. 
** ‘You're late, miss,’’ he said. 


‘““T know. ... Very late... . 1001, Harley Street.”’ 
He stared at her. 
‘‘ Beg pardon, miss? The theatre ...?” 


‘““Damn the theatre! You heard what I said. 
roo1, Harley Street. And quick! ”’ 

As the great car came to rest by the kerb she 
jumped out without waiting for the man to open 
the door, ran up the steps and rang the bell. She 
had one thought: directly she saw that swine she 
would kill him. . . . Yes, kill him! What happened 
to her afterwards didn’t matter. She would teach 
him. . . . Poison !—the filthy, rotten cur! 

The door opened to show the face of the foreign 
servant she had always disliked. She must act now. 

‘“‘ Christophe,” she whispered, moving forward; “1 
must see him. . . . At once. . . . There is danger! ”’ 

He pretended not to understand, but she caught 
his shoulder and now hissed the words. 

“You know me? Jam Number Ten. I warn you, 
if you stop me there will be a terrible punishment...” 

‘“‘ But the master is not in.” 

*‘T will wait. Haven't I told you it is urgent ? ”’ 

She brushed past him at that and turned into the 
first room on the right of the handsome hall. This, 
during consulting hours, was the patients’ waiting-room. 

“‘ Christophe! ’’ she called. 

The man followed, his slant eyes suspicious. 

She paused until he was well past the entrance 
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and then, with a swift movement, placed her back 
against the door. 

‘‘ Christophe, I am going to kill you.”’ 

The sallow face went livid. 

“ Youaremad! What doyoumean? Themaster...”’ 

‘““T am going to kill him too,” she replied. By 
now frenzy had taken possession of her. Then a 
thought came with the swiftness of a lightning flash. 

“You have just one chance—and only one; I 
swear it by God. Has a man called here to-night ? 
—a big-framed man who speaks with an American 
accent ? Quick! Putupyourhands! And answer!”’ 

‘“ Yes—he came,’’ was the reluctant admission. 

“Where is he now ? ”’ 

No reply—but the lips twitched. 

“Tell me!’’ She walked forward and stopped 
when she was a mere yard from him. 

“ Answer /”’ 

She could hear his teeth grinding. Then: 

“ He is ’—a long pause—“‘ beyond.”’ 

“Do you mean those rooms at the back ? ” 

This time he nodded. 

“Well, here’s your chance—the one chance I told you 
about amomentago. Youtake methere—because I don't 
know the way. And don’tyou playany tricks. Ishall 
walk behind you with this ’’—placing the revolver sonear 
that she wondered he did not try to snatch it—“ in the 
middle of your back all the time. Now—guick!”’ 

“The master - 

“To hell with the master! There are five shots 
here, and four I am going to pour into his body after 
I have finished you.”’ 

‘But if I show you? ’’ The man was now panic- 
stricken, 
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‘You can get out. And I will wait for him alone.” 


At that moment a very crestfallen and much 
bruised American detective faced his fellow-prisoner. 

‘““He stung me,” he said bitterly. ‘‘ I came here 
to get you away, and no ogi 

“T don’t despair, Mr. Martin,’’ returned Sylvia 
Foyle; ‘‘I can’t despair. Peter’s alive, isn’t he? ” 

“Of course!’’ But his heart sank as he remem- 
bered the words of Sir Herbert Mandeville’s secretary. 
Both Mandeville and his nephew, according to this 
informant, had vanished into the blue. 

But he couldn’t tell her this. Good God, it was 
too terrible ! 

‘* Like old times, isn’t it ?’’ he said in a voice that, in 
the endeavour to becheerful, sounded somewhat cracked ; 
“but we beat Vivanti once, and we’ll beat him again.” 

She held up a finger in warning 

‘“‘ There's someone outside,’’ she said ; “*. . . they’re 
coming in! ”’ 

But when the door opened there was a woman with 
the servant of their captor—a woman whose eyes 
were steely-bright with determination. 

She spoke to the man as though he were a dog. 

“Get away from that door!’’ And then to the 
two prisoners: ‘“‘Come along; I’m going to get you 
out of here.”’ 

To her utter amazement Sylvia was able to recognise 
in the speaker Bianca Yvon, the famous actress. 

She looked for enlightenment to Martin, and the 
latter’s manner reassured her. 

“Gee, kid, this is bully for you,’’ he told their 
rescuer ; and, turning to Sylvia: “‘ Everything’s jake, 
Mrs. Foyle ; didn’t I tell you we’d beat Vivanti ? ”’ 





CHAPTER XXXV THE BOX OF CIGARS 


“You have dared to do this! ’’ stormed the man in 
a transport of rage; ‘‘ God in Heaven, I could kill 
you for it!” : 

The threatened Rykov did not flinch; on the other 
hand, he evidenced a surprising determination to 
stand by his guns. 

“‘ Bareza is here,’”’ he replied. ‘‘ He has been sent 
over by Kurtin Zsolt to see for himself the havoc 
you are doing. You crazy fool,’”’ he went on; ‘do 
you think I could allow you to wreck the work of the 
past seven years? ”’ 

Koloman Loczy smiled. The full evil of the man 
was shown in his eyes. 

“Then it was you who communicated with Zsolt ? ”’ 

“Yes. And Barcza, now that he has been here, 
supports my view.” Rykov gave him back stare for 
stare. ‘‘ You are to be asked to resign,’’ he added. 

The other continued to smile. 

“You are being unduly optimistic, my friend 
Rykov. I shall resign only when my work is finished. 
That will not take much longer—but the time is not 
yet !”’ 

“You will go at once—now, instantly! Any 
moment I am expecting a telephone call from Zsolt. 
Barcza will support me in what I say. Don’t you 
realise, madman, that by kidnapping that American 
detective, Martin, and keeping him in this house, you 
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have brought a veritable hornet’s nest about our 
ears? Mandeville, of the British Secret Service, was 
here——”’ 

‘* So,”’ came the softly-spoken comment. 

Rykov ignored the interruption. 

‘“* Mandeville came with half a dozen men. A friend 
of his named Martin, he understood, was here—and he 
was not leaving until he had searched the house from 
attics to cellars. That was what he said. He hada 
fruitless errand—but only because I (with the full 
support of Barcza) had already released Martin.” 

“And what did Sir Herbert Mandeville say?” 
inquired the listener. 

“He said very little, but that is not to follow that 
he did not do a good deal of thinking.’”’ 

The remark was greeted by a burst of sneering 
laughter. 

“‘You believe you have done something very clever, 
my friend Rykov. Isn’t that so? Now let me tell 
you something in return: your damnable stupidity 
in giving freedom to the man Martin against my 
strict orders, will end in your death.” 

“My death?” was the gasped comment; “so 
you threaten me?” 

“It 1s something more than a threat—as you will 
soon sce.” 

There was so much venomous hate in the words 
that Rykov cowered. But the expected revolver did 
not materialise from the speaker’s pocket: instead, 
Koloman Loczy turned and left without another 
word. 

In his own room, he touched a bell. 

‘““Send M. Barcza to me,’ he ordered the 
servant. 
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When the envoy from Kurtin Zsolt appeared he 
motioned him to a chair. 

“I am sorry I have not been able to give you more 
time,”’ he started graciously, opening a drawer in his 
desk and pulling out a box of cigars; ‘“‘I am still 
more sorry that I lost my temper with our mutual 
friend, Rykov, just now. Will you act as my 
ambassador, my dear Barcza ? ”’ 

““ Ambassador ? ’’ repeated the other. 

“You heard what I said. ‘ Ambassador’ was the 
word I used. You are acting in that capacity for 
Zsolt, so you ought to know the meaning of the term. 
But, if you prefer it, I will substitute ‘ intermediary.’ 
In any case, I want you to be good enough to go 
along to Rykov’s room, say you have just seen me 
—and that I am profoundly sorry for the expressions 
I used to him just now. The fact is, my nerves are 
rather out of control at the present time. Will you 
endeavour to renew the peace, my dear fellow ? ” 

The answer was quickly given. Barcza, ever since 
his arrival at the Esher house, had realised very 
acutely that he was placed in an awkward position. 
He feared Kurtin Zsolt, the Pasnovian Dictator who 
had sent him on this extremely difficult task—but 
Zsolt, at least, was in Pasnovia, whilst this second 
tyrant, who appeared to have become completely 
drunk with unexpected power, was on the spot. In 
the circumstances it behoved him to play safe. 

‘I will do what I can, certainly,’’ he replied 
quickly. 

The man at the desk smiled. 

“ And—Barcza! Take these cigars along with you 
—as a peace-offering.”’ 

“ That is very good of you.”’ 
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The donor lowered his face as Barcza passed through 
the door. 


Rykov wanted some winning over, but finally, 
persuaded by the other man, he accepted a cigar 
from the box which Barcza proffered him. 

The envoy, possessing that mentality which the 
Americans characterise as belonging to the “ yes’’- 
man, favoured a truce. 

“ Loczy is quite friendly now, and I think it would 
be unwise to antagonise him,” he said, applying a 
match to the end of his own cigar. 

Rykov did not commit himself—his hurt had gone 
deep—but a cigar—and he knew from experience that 
those smoked by Koloman Loczy were good—would 
be some consolation for his wounded feelings. 

He struck a match himself... 


Half an hour later a servant, going into the room, 
found both men dead. The colour of their faces sent 
him shrieking in search of assistance. Inquiries were 
immediately made for the real ruler of the house— 
but Koloman Loczy was gone. 


CHAPTER XXXVI THE LAST GASP 


‘“‘Tr’s a fine night,’’ remarked the stranger lounging 
into the smoking-room of the Cricketers’ Arms 
Hotel, which, as many men who understand comfort 
know, is situated within forty minutes’ easy journey 
of St. Pancras Station and placed in a very agreeable 
district of Hertfordshire. 

The sole recipient of the information—a man in 
the middle thirties, who looked as immaculate in his 
dinner-jacket as he had done a couple of hours earlier 
in his golfing plus-fours—glanced up from the illus- 
trated weekly he held in his hands. 

“Good,” he replied. 

To the average person possessing a fair amount of 
perception this comment would have served as suff- 
Client indication that the speaker not only did not 
desire to engage in any further conversation, but 
that he resented being spoken to without proper 
introduction. Adrian Belcroft was a stickler for 
the conventionalities; but then, he was a Balliol 
man. 

The ordinary-looking person, dressed in shabby, 
ul-fitting tweeds, who had intruded upon his privacy, 
did not take the hint however. On the contrary— 
due to a lamentable want of observation, no doubt 
—he endeavoured to force his company upon his 
unwilling companion. 

“*’Ow did you find the links to-day ?”’ he asked, 
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drawing up a chair and sitting on the other side of the 
fire which was now giving out a cheerful heat. 

The paper was lowered ungraciously a second time. 

“Do you happen to play golf ?’”’ The sneer could 
not be suppressed. 

The intruder laughed. 

“Well, I wouldn’t say I flayed,’’ with a second 
laugh, ‘‘ but I ¢vy to. Did you ’ave a good game 
to-day ?”’ 

“ Fairish.”” A yawn followed. 

A puzzled expression came into the face of the 
other man. 

“I ’ope you don’t mind me comin’ in ’ere and 
talkin’ to you ?”’ 

‘* Oh, not at all,’’ was the answer, drawled in such 
a manner that the words might have been correctly 
interpreted as an injunction to go to the devil as 
speedily as possible. 

“You see, I was feelin’ a bit lonely—it’s not very 
often that I spends a night out of me own bed—and 
when I found that you were the only other chap 
stoppin’ ’ere—to tell you the truth, mister,” leaning 
forward and speaking more confidentially, “‘ this place 
is a bit above me, and I don’t mind admittin’ it— 
I thought I’d try to chum up—that is, of course, if 
you don’t mind.” 

“ Oh, not at all. I’m going up to my room to get 
some cigars, but if you'll wait here I shan’t be 
long.”’ 

“Very pleased,” announced the other. 

But when the elegantly-dressed figure had gone the 
manner of the man wearing the shabby tweeds changed. 
Opening the door quietly, he noticed Belcroft slipping 
on a light coat in the hall. His ruse had worked: he 
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had forced the other to leave the small hotel and seek 
refuge from a bore outside. 


Adrian Belcroft not only knew, but fel¢ himself to 
be in a very uncomfortable position. With his wrists 
bound tightly behind his back, and unable to move 
his legs because his ankles had been similarly trussed, 
he was considerably annoyed. 

But he had a far more vivid feeling than annoyance 
—fear. For facing him, his features set in rigid lines, 
was a man he knew as an implacable enemy. Fool 
that he had been not to foresee this risk! Fool, too, 
not to have recognised that bore in tweeds. .. . 

“Time is very short, Belcroft,’’ he was told,*‘ and 
so I am not going to waste a single second. You have 
certain information which I want—and which, more- 
over, I am determined to have. It may be that when 
I get this information—as I shall, of course—I will 
continue to let you live. I don’t know. You're a 
foul, contemptible swine, and the sooner you're sent 
into hell the better, I think. But, in the meantime, 
answer these questions.”’ 

There was no resistance. The replies came readily, 
but in such an hysterical voice that sometimes a 
certain query had to be put a second time... 

Half an hour after, a slim figure in evening dress 
walked into the entrance of the ‘‘ Cricketer’s Arms.”’ 

“Good evening, Mr. Belcroft,’’ said the landlord, 
without turning. 

“Good evening, Mr. Sandes; I’ve just been for a 
stroll; it’s a lovely night.”’ 


The man with three names—he who called himself 
Koloman Loczy—left the house at Esher that night 
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in a fast-travelling motor-car. His brain was on fire. 
Why should he wait ? He would strike the first blow 
that night. He had intended, it was true, to send the 
Prime Minister a third and final warning (what pleasure 
he had derived from contemplating Michever’s state 
of mind as he read the second message!), but after 
Rykov’s attack that night, he knew that his own time 
must be drawing short. Zsolt, ruthless as he was, 
would not allow him to carry on this policy of limit- 
less vengeance. Besides, he felt if he waited any 
longer he would completely lose his self-control. 
So—to-night! Belcroft would be there; he would 
watch him. The man’s twisted mentality gloated 
over the thought of forcing this degenerate English- 
man to be the means of sending so many of his country- 
men to their deaths. . . . He had brought sufficient 
of the stuff from Harley Street. There was no need 
to go back there now. 

As he bent over the wheel and watched the speedo- 
meter mounting, the thought of that vast expanse 
of water to which he was going fascinated him to the 
exclusion of everything else. 


The car drew up with a jerk. Yes, this was the 
place he had named. This was where he had tele- 
phoned to Belcroft, whose instructions, two days 
before, had been to wait until the final message should 
come either by telegram or over the ’phone. 

Pulling up his overcoat collar, he walked through 
the entrance of the inn. 

A pleasant-faced man with sandy hair came out 
of what was evidently the office. 

““ Good evening, sir.”’ 

“J have a friend expecting me—a Mr. Belcroft.”’ 
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The landlord smiled. 

“You'll find Mr. Belcroft in the smoking-room, 
sir,’ pointing to the right; ‘“‘Isaw him come in just now.”’ 

“ Thank you.”’ 

The room was in shadow—only lit by the leaping 
flames of the log fire. To the right of the hearth, a 
man could be seen sprawled in an easy chair. 

‘“‘ Belcroft !’’ he called. 

The figure uncoiled itself and stood up. The head 
was bowed, so that the face could not be seen. 

A sudden suspicion flashed through the caller’s mind. 

‘““ Why are you sitting in darkness ? ”’ 

“TI have been playing golf—and was very tired 
after dinner.” 

‘You received my telephone message ? ”’ 

“Of course. That’s why I waited in.’’ The 
speaker, with a groan as though his aching muscles 
protested against further activity, slouched forward. 
Another couple of steps . . 

The man whose throat he meant to grasp—and to 
hold until all breath had gone from it—quickly turned, 
however, and with surprising swiftness sped through 
the door. 


By the time Peter got into his own car, the one in 
front had gained a good start. But, accelerating, he 
Started off in hot pursuit. He doubted if Vivanti 
had a better engine than his own Bentley. 

One advantage he held: he imagined he knew 
where Vivanti was heading. If what Belcroft had 
told him was true—and it bore every evidence of the 
truth—Vivanti, now that he knew the game was up, 
would make a desperate effort to do as much mischief 
as possible. 
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He bent over the wheel. 

It was a nightmare ride through those twisting, 
narrow lanes—but always the thrumming of the 
engine in front acted as a goad. The swine must not 
escape now... 

Turning to the left at some cross-roads—it was a 
good job he had studied the map beforehand—he 
was just in time to see the car of the pursued stop in 
front of a high wall. 

He called upon his engine to give him yet greater 
speed, and the Bentley responded nobly. 

As he jumped out of the car, he was able to distin- 
guish the figure of his enemy vanishing over the other 
side of the wall. Vivanti had clambered up like a 
monkey. 

Sweating with the fear that he, a much younger 
man and in the pink of condition, would not be able 
to emulate the feat, he put his left toe on the edge of 
one of the pieces of granite, and shot himself upwards. 

As he dropped on the other side, Vivanti, his eyes 
blazing with a maniacal light, rushed at him. Some- 
thing that gleamed a dullish white in the murk was 
in his right had. 

Dodging the blow, Peter was able to see a cylindrical 
shape resting on the edge of the stones. Thank God, 
he was in time. Vivanti had waited to finish him 
first. 

The devil had spunk. Snarling because his 
murderous lunge had failed, he sprang a second time. 
The two figures became tight-locked, both legs and 
arms entwined. They swayed this way and that, 
losing grip, and regaining it again. 

They fell, writhing, to the stone edge of the reservoir. 
A foot to the left and they would have rolled into the 
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water. How the fellow wriggled! Peter guessed 
the game: Vivanti was trying to get his right arm 
free in order to drive the stiletto into his back... . 

A blasting Italian oath—and Peter felt teeth biting 
the flesh of his throat. The other had become a 
ravaging beast. 

Frenzy gripped him. The blood surged through 
his brain in a torrent. Concentrating on securing his 
enemy’s right arm, he almost tore it out of its socket. 
He could hear sinews tearing, bones scrunching .. . 

Then, rising to his feet with the body in his arms, 
he held it over his head before dashing it away from 
him. 

He saw the dark shape crash to the stones, watched 
it lay still for a moment, and then slither over into 
the water of the reservoir. 

That would mean Death. With a broken arm 
Vivanti could not swim. 

Overwrought with the nerve-shattering intensity of 
the last five minutes, Peter leaned back against the 
wall, whilst his breath came in great sobbing gasps. 

There was one despairing cry from the dark waste, 
and then came Silence. 

It was the End. 


CHAPTER XXXVII JOURNEY’S END.., 


‘“‘ Yes, I was in time,” said Peter slowly; ‘‘ there was 
no doubt he had taken that cylinder to poison the 
reservoir. It was only his insensate hatred that made 
him stop long enough to try to kill me.” 

Sir Herbert Mandeville, in whose office this conversa- 
tion was taking place, relit his cigar. 

“Tf the story of this ever got into the newspapers 
it would horrify the world,’”’ he commented ; “ accord- 
ing to Mackenzie, the germs in that poison would 
have multiplied to such an amazing extent that before 
anything could have been done hundreds of thousands 
must have lost their lives. Those subterranean rooms 
at 1001, Harley Street were full of the damnable stuff. 
That was the scheme he was working out when you 
paid your visit to Esher disguised as a taxi-man, 
Peter. All his agents were warned to go to certain 
parts of the country (wherever there was a reservoir) 
and wait instructions. They would receive the 
poison. ...’° The speaker broke off. Even the iron 
nerves of the Chief of Y.1 could not tolerate the 
picture the words were conjuring up. “But you 
might have sent me word, my boy; when you 
vanished like that I became very anxious. [I left 
London, trying to find you.” 

“| was too busy, sir. That’s a poor excuse, I know ; 
but I was following Belcroft—for he was the man 
for my money, I felt certain—and the job was rather 
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a dificult one. Apart altogether from Vivanti, there 
were one or two small personal affairs I had to settle 
with that gentleman. An attack in the Green Park, 
for instance...” 

“ He’s left London—did you know ? ”’ 

The first note of merriment illumined the gravity of 
the proceedings. 

‘He must have got to Town in his under-things,”’ 
commented Foyle, ‘‘for I pinched. his evening 
clothes | ”’ 

There was a knock on the door, and before permission 
could be given a burly figure entered. 

Peter rushed at him. 

“I’m not very good at words, Martin,” he said, 
taking the American detective’s hand, “ but a 

“ Forget it,’’ returned the New Yorker crisply ; 
“gee, it gave me a wonderful kick getting Miss—I 
mean Mrs.—Sylvia out of that jam. But it wasn’t 
much credit to me,”’ he added lugubriously ; “it was 
the actress woman, Bianca Yvon.”’ 

“ By the way,” broke in Sir Herbert, ‘* Miss Yvon 
applied for a passport for the States yesterday. The 
matter was referred to me, and I raised no objection.” 

““I should think not!’’ commented Martin; ‘‘ do 
you know, although she’s about as safe as a prowling 
tigress, I’m beginning to have a soft spot for the lady. 
I shall be going back to the States myself soon . . .” 

“ Cleared up that affair ? ’’ asked the chief of Y.1. 

“ Practically. I haven’t told you yet, but I 
Ianaged to get my hands on that Saul Arnst fellow 
again, and he gave me all the dope I wanted. This 
new crime trust will be bust sky-high, I reckon, by 
the time I see Jimmy Collins again. But as I was 
about to say,’’ he continued, ‘‘ I’m rather hoping that 
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Bianca Yvon will be sailing with me on the Aqustanta ; 
can you fancy me sitting out nights with her on the 
boat-deck ?’”’ The speaker laughed at the thought. 

There was silence again, broken by the sound of 
the door opening. 

Sylvia went across to her uncle and kissed him. 

“I can guess what you three are talking about,” 
she said. ‘‘ Uncle, I should have told you about 
Vivanti being Koloman Loczy at the beginning. But 
I wasn’t suve. And there was Bob...” 

“‘T wasn’t sure, either, at first,’ supported Peter ; 
“T’ve got an idea that Vivanti got a facial surgeon 
to work on him before he came over. That, and the 
whiskers “ 

“Talking about Koloman Loczy,” said Mandeville, 
turning to a telegram on his desk, “ I’ve just heard 
from Stevenson at Sargovin that the real Koloman 
Loczy was murdered by the Pasnovians some time 
back. There’s been a big outcry in the city. .: . It 
was a very clever scheme of Kurtin Zsolt’s: to get 
Vivanti to impersonate the famous doctor who, accord- 
ing to Stevenson, was very much a recluse, and hated 
to have his photograph taken.”’ 

“Oh, let’s forget everything about it,’ implored 
Sylvia; ‘‘ even now that it’s over it’s too terrible to 
imagine what might have happened.”’ 

The three men studied her wishes. 

“What did Melquoit say?” asked her uncle, 
changing the subject. 

A gay laugh—wonderful to hear—rippled from her 
lips. 

“It was funny,” she answered; “he was very 
pompous, but he agreed that a miracle had been 
done—and, what is even more important, I made 
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him admit that he’d be able to carry on where Koloman 
Loczy had left off. In six months Bob will be quite 
well again. . . . And now [ must run away. The flat 
has been so shamefully neglected that it won’t be fit 
for Peter to come back to unless I see to things.’’ 
She waved her hand to them as she walked towards 
the door. 

She was quickly succeeded by another visitor. 
Sir John Mackenzie, looking very grave, walked up 
to Peter and held out his hand. 

“TI reckon the country deserves well of you, Mr. 
Foyle,” said the Scotsman; ‘it would have been 
impossible for me, or any other man, to have provided 
an antidote to that poison. It was a most devilish 
thing—so powerful that it could kill a man through 
the pores of his skin.” 

‘That was how poor Tony died ? ” 

“Yes; but how it got into his bath-water, God 
only knows.” 

Peter stood up. 

“Well, sir,’ he said to Mandeville, ‘ I’ve finished 
with horrors, I hope, for to-day. I’m going straight 
home—and don’t be surprised if you receive my 
resignation within an hour.”’ 

His uncle shook his hand. 

“ After what you’ve done, Peter, I may be inclined 
to accept it.” 


Dinner was over. The wireless had been filling the 
room with the strains from the admirable Wireless 
Orchestra, but after a few minutes Sylvia had switched 
off. 

Back in her husband’s arms, she laid her cheek 
against his. 
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‘“‘ Once again, darling,” she said. 

He kissed her. 

‘‘ There’s just this, Sylvia, and then I’ve finished : 
I had a terrible problem to tackle. Although I 
guessed you must have been at too1, Harley Street, 
I had to pretend to Vivanti that I didn’t really know. 
You see, my dear, if I had rushed matters he might 
have But I can’t think about it.” 

“Why try?” 

The firelight flickered cheerily as Peter Foyle drew 
his wife more closely to him. 





THE END 
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